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THE AMERICAN BOY 


‘ 


[JULY, 1903. 


Napoleon Bonaparte 


- A History Written for Boys by the Editor 


CHAPTER XVIIL. 


-ELBA—THE ONE HUNDRED DAYS—WATERLOO 


—ST. HELENA—THE END. ? 


HE, little island of Elba, the sovereignty of 
which the conquerors of Napoleon had de- 
creed to him with a show of generosity, 
lay off the west coast of Italy two hundred 

miles from the coast of France, and 

boastodioe circumference of not over sixty miles 
and a populatfon’@f about: thirteen thousand. It was 
on May 4th, 1814, that Napoleon set foot within this 
little kingdom. What.a fall was there from the Con- 
queror of Europe to the master of a little rocky island, 
not more than a prison at its best! 

By. permission of the allied powers the exiled em- 


peror took with him eight hundred and fifty of the. 


Imperial Guard, all picked men and all volunteers. 
With him also went Bertrand, Grand Master of the 
Palace, and some other intimate friends and servants, 


- and later his mother, now seventy years old, and his 


¥ 


_ tion. 


sister Pauline joined him. 

One reads with-pathetic interest that while Na- 
poleon was thus drinking the dregs of the cup of 
defeat, and turning his back upon his beloved France 
to suffer an ignominious exile, Josephine was dying 
at Malmaison with a prayer for him on her lips, and 
Maria Louisa and her son were enjoying the splen- 
dors of the court of the Austrian Emperor. By the 
terms of the agreement between the powers, Maria 
Louisa and her son were to be sent to Elba to join 
Napoleon, but through the intrigues of Maria Louisa’s 
father, the Emperor of Austria, she was detained at 
Vienna, and finally permitted herself to engage in a 
folly that lost for her the reputation of a wife and 
mother. Constant, the son, grew up a dissipated 


‘youth and died at the age of twenty one of consump- 


ae tion. - Yi 


Nor was this the only particular in which the con- 
querors of Napoleon showed lack of faith and 
disregarded their oaths. Napoleon was to receive a 
pension of $400,000 a year from the French Govern- 
ment, but not a dollar of it was paid. 

No sooner had Napoleon reached Elba than he set 
about with his accustomed energy to improve the 
condition of the people of his little kingdom, pro- 
jecting great public improvements, examining every 
nook and corner of the rocky coast, studying the 
resources and capabilities of the soil and encourag- 
ing the people to work and to improve their condi- 
All this took money, and when the promised 
pension failed, he 1 courage and patience. We 
may readily believe that this*failure of the allies to 


do what they had agreed was what finally led Na- _ 


poleon to formulate plans for a return to France afd 
an effort to regain what he had lost. 

The enemies of Napoleon, not being satisfied with 
robbing him of his wife and child and his pension, 
within a few months were found plotting to remove 
him from the island of Elba, which they suddenly 
decided was too near at hand, to the rock-bound 
prison of St. Helena, and hired assassins were sent 
to Elba and barely thwarted in their efforts to take 
his life. 

Leaving Napoleon for the moment, surrounded by 
his seven hundred troops of the “Old Guard,” in the 
company of his mother and his sister Pauline, trying 


- as best he could with the little money at his com- 


mand to keep up’a show of dignity, and finding em- 
ployment in the affairs of his little kingdom, let us 
turn again to France. Let us remember that it was 
Louis XVI. whose head had fallen from the block at 
the beginning of the Revolution. Louis XVII., as he 
is called, died as a mere boy. On the overthrow of 
Napoleon the Powers decreed that the brother of 
Louis XVI., who was then sixty years of age and liv- 
ing in England, should be King of France under the 
title of Louis XVIII. 

It was on May 8rd, 1814, the day that Napoleon 
saw for the first time from the deck of the British 
vessel, “The Undaunted,” his little island kingdom, 
that Louis XVIII. made this triumphal entry into 
Paris. But a few months passed ere the French, 
many of whom scarcely remembered the days of the 
Bourbon kings, got a taste of Bourbon rule. True, 
Louis XVIII., before taking the crown, had promised 
in writing, certain reforms; but scarcely was the ink 
dry upon the writing than he set about breaking his 
promises. Coming to the throne with the idea of the 
divine right of kings, and wishing to overthrow 
every semblance of authority that the people had 
gained, and to bring back the days of the old mon- 
archy when the people had no right which the nobles 
were bound to respect, France soon awakened to a 
realization that something had gone out of its 
national life. ; 

A congress of nations had been called to assemble 
at Vienna to settle matters of dispute that had arisen 
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out of the Napoleonic wars. While this congress 
was in session Napoleon, learning of the plot to re- 
move him from Elba to St. Helena, determined that 
the time was ripe for him to return to France, rdlly 
about him his supporters, and seek to recover that 
which he had lost. It was a bold design, with less 
than a thousand men at his command and the armies 
of all Europe against him, but for months he had 
been secretly plotting with his friends throughout 
France and knew that the army was with him. He 
had given four hundred of his soldiers furloughs 
and, sending them to France, saw to it that they 
scattered themselves among the soldiery and revived 
the hope in the hearts of the heroes of Napoleon’s 
battles that their old commander would soon return, 

On the evening of February 25th, 1815, Pauline 
gave a ball to. which all the officers of the Elbese 
army were invited. A brig and-six small boats had 
been made ready and at. midnight of that night the 
soldiers were mustered by beat of drum and found 
themselves on board ship ere they could ask for what 
purpose. When, far out at sea, they learned that 
they were bound for France, their joy was uncon- 
strained, cries of “Vive l’empereur” arising on all 
sides. On March 2nd, after a perilous voyage during 
which the brig barely escaped capture, Napoleon and 
his men stood on the sacred soil of France. So 
quietly. had the expedition been planned and so 
stealthily had it proceeded that not a soul believed it 
possible that Napoleon was present when a handful 
of men started on the road to Paris crying his name. 
Early the morning of their arrival the little force 
passed through the town of Grasse where the whole 
population was crowded out upon the road to re- 
ceive him with every show of joy and affection. Two 
days later.they reached Gap amid popular acclama- 
tions. Here he issued a proclamation with these ring- 
ing words: F 

“Soldiers, we have not been beaten. In my exile I 
have heard your voice. I have arrived once more 
among you, past all obstacles and all perils. * * * 
Take again the eagles which you furled at Ulm, at 
Austerlitz, at Jena, at Montmirail. Come and range 
yourselves under the banners of your old chief. Vic- 
tory shall march at the charging steps. The eagle 
with the national colors shall fly from steeple to 
steeple—on to the towers of Notre Dame. In your old 
age, surrounded:and honored by your fellow citizens, 
you shall be heard with respect when you recount 
your high deeds. You then shall say with pride: ‘I 
also was one of that great.army which entered twice 
within the walls of Vienna, which took Rome and 
Berlin and Madrid and Moscow—and which delivered 
Paris from the stain printed on it by domestic trea- 
son and the occupation of strangers.’ ”’ 

At one point Napoleon came upon a battalion sent 
to arrest his advance. Dismounting from his horse 
and followed by a hundred of his guard with their 
arms reversed, he strode forward to within a hundred 
paces of the enemy: Throwing open his surtout and 
exhibiting the star of the Legion of Honor he cried: 

“If there be among you a soldier who desires to kill 
his general—his emperor—let him do it now. Here 
I am.” 

The miraculous influence of that voice ‘and that 
presence drove every soldier in the opposing ranks 
into the arms of his old commander, and together 
they marched on toward Paris. Near Grenoble they 
came upon the Seventh Regiment of the line, and 
this, though commanded by an officer of noble family 
promoted by Louis XVIII., broke ranks, and shouting, 
“Long live Napoleon,” joined themselves to the ad- 
vancing columns, their commander himself placing 
upon his cap the tricolor cockade. Grenoble, itself, 
threw open its gates and Napoleon found himself 
dragged from his horse and borne aloft on men’s 
shoulders to the center of the town. Now with 7,000 
soldiers he advanced on Lyons, a city of two hundred 
thousand inhabitants, but here, as elsewhere, opposi- 
tion vanished at his approach. Lyons was the second 
city of France and he entered it in triumph. 

An edict was sent out from Paris proclaiming 
Napoleon an outlaw and offering rewards for his cap- 
ture. Then it began to dawn upon Louis XYIII. that 
the army and the people ‘were with the “outlaw” and 
that nothing could prevent his taking possession of 
Paris itself. Indeed, at Lyons, Napoleon was issuing 
decrees and proclamations as of old, as the Emperor 
of the French. Marshal Ney, “the bravest of the 
brave,’’ volunteered his services and that of his 
troops to Napoleon, and on March 17th their forces 
were joined at Auxerre. On March 19th Napoleon 
slept once more at the chateau of Fontainebleau. On 
the 20th, in a carriage, Napoleon advanced toward 
Paris, right into the face of a large force prepared 
to defend the capital under Marshal MacDonald. No 
sooner was the person of Napoleon recognized by 
MacDonald’s troops than they burst from their ranks 
and surrounded their old emperor with cries of con- 
gratulation and affection, MacDonald himself fleeing 


to Paris. Already Louis XVIII. had heard the news 
and was fleeing to the frontiers of the Netherlands. 
On the evening of March 20th, barely twenty days 
since landing at Cannes, Napoleon entered Paris and 
was carried on the shoulders of his men up the great 
staircase of the palace of the Tuilleries. Never was 
such a scene witnessed in history, says Abbott. 

The startling news that Napoleon was in Paris and 
that the king had fled broke like.a bombshell on the 
congress at Vienna. At once on recovering from its 
surprise it issued a proclamation declaring that Na- 
poleon Bonaparte had placed himself without the pale 
of civil and social relations, and that as an enemy and 
disturber of the tranquility of the world he had ren- 
dered himself. liable to public vengeance. Then 
Europe prepared once more for war. 

A treaty was entered into by which England, Aus- 
tria, Russia and Prussia bound themselves to each 
maintain 150,000 troops in arms until Napoleon 
should be either dethroned or reduced so low as no 
longer to endanger the peace of Europe. 
eager were his enemies, before sixty days had passed 
Napoleon found himself confronted by a combined 
army of over a million men, commanded by the Duke 
of Wellington. 

After fortifying Paris Napoleon left that city on 
the 11th of June to measure himself against Welling- 
ton. At Beaumont on thel4th he reviewed his 
army of 135,000 men. On the 16th of June he an- 
nounced: two victories, those of Quatre-Bras and 
Ligny. In the former the English and the French 
each: lost about 5,090 men, and in the latter the Prus- 
sians lost 20,000 and the French 15,000. In the 
former Wellington commanded the allied forces, and 
in the latter Blucher. 

The allied forces now retired and took position near 
ihe village of Waterloo. The position of the Duke of. 
Wellington was about a mile and a half in advance 
of the town on a rising ground having a gentle slope 
before it, and still farther on, a plain of about a 
mile in breadth. Beyond the plain were the heights 
of La Belle Alliance. The duke had with him 72,000 
to 90,000 men. Blucher, with a like number of men, 
was but a few hours’ march distant. Wellington- 
formed his-army into three lines, the first containing 
the best of his troops; the second such as had suf- 
fered in the battle at Quatre-Bras. and the third, the 
cavalry. The line was formed convex, dropping back 
toward a forest at either extremity in which in case 
of defeat it might find protection. Wellington had 
sent to Blucher asking that two divisions of Prussians 
be sent him, and Blucher had replied that he would 
march at once to his support. The roads were in 
horrible condition, the rain falling in torrents. Na- 
poleon’s purpose «was to beat Wellington before 
Blucher could reach the scene. His army consisted 
of 70,000 men. Wellington’s army had rested during 
the night; Napoleon’s had been on the march. When 
Napoleon, from the heights of La Belle Alliance, saw 
the English army standing before him he cried: 

“At last, then, I have these English in my grasp.” 


But save 


‘ 


: 


os 


At eleven o’clock Sunday morning, the 18th, the 


French opened with their cannon, and Jerome Bona- 
parte, with 6,000 men, charged upon Wellington’s’ 
right, with the result that the English withstood the 
onset and finally forced back the assaulting columns. 
Another- attempt was made by a _ body of French 
infantry and cavalry on the English center, but with- 
out a result favorable to either side. Then another 
assault was made on the English right by the French 
cavalry. The English formed themselves in a dou- 
ble line of squares protected in front by a battery. of 
thirty cannon. The French cavalry charged the 
artillerymen and drove them from their guns and 
then rode fiercely on the living squares, but they 
paid dearly for their bravery for the greater part of 
the attacking column was destroyed. By four 
o’clock the English had lost 10,000 and the French 
15,000, five thousand men for every hour. It was 
then Napoleon saw that Blucher, at the head of his 
Prussian columns, had arrived, and it became evi- 
dent that unless he could strike a decisive blow at 
once he must be overpowered. Forming his Guard— 
the flower of his army, the best fighting men in the 
world—into two columns, and putting at their head 
Marshal Ney he sent them against the English, who 
presented an unbroken front four deep, with the ends 
of the line moving forward. Into this concave line 
of living fire the brave heroes of Napoleon’s army 
threw themselves with reckless abandon. Four 
battalions of the “Old Guard” had been left in the 
rear as a reserve about-Napoleon. The Duke of Wel- 
lington placing himself at the head of his line gave 
the order to advance. Nothing could withstand the 
impetuous onset.- Then Blucher, with his Prussians, 
struck the flank of the struggling Guards and sent 
them flying in every direction. Napoleon’s Jast bat- 
tle had been fought and his-.star had gohe down. 
Forty thousard lay dead on the field of Waterloo. 
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1 Napoleon watched the course of events through his 
spy glass, and noting that his “Old Guard” had given 
way, shouted, “All is lost for the present!” and 
-hurried off the field, riding toward Charleroi. Within 
-, twenty four hours he was in Paris, alone, and on the 
morning of June 22nd the following proclamation ap- 
peared, addressed to the French people: 

“Frenchmen! In commencing war for the upholding of national 
independence I relied on the union of all efforts, all wills and all 
authorities. I had every reason to hope for success and I braved 
all the declarations of the allies against me. Circumstances 
appear to be changed. I offer myself as a sacrifice to the hatred 
of the enemies of France. May they prove sincere in their 
declarations, and to have aimed only atme! My Poe life is 
ended, and I proclaim my son, under the title of Napoleon II., 
Emperor of the French. The present ministers will provision- 
ally form the council of government. Unite for the public safety 


if you would remain a nation. Done at the palace Elysee, June 
22nd, 1815. NAPOLEON.” 


_ This terminates what is known as the second reign 
4} —‘the one hundred days” of Napoleon. On the 24th 
of June the fallen Emperor retired to Malmaison, 
where he found himself watched by his enemies. On 
July 3rd he went to Rochefort with the intention of 
taking ship for America; but here he was informed 
that a British battleship was lying off the coast ready 
to intercept his passage. He now placed himself 
under the protection of England, voluntarily going 
on ‘board the English ship, Bellerophon, and on .the 
28rd of July gazed for the last time on the coast of 
France. On July 31st an English officer appeared on 
ard the Bellerophon and announced the final reso- 
ution of the British Government, namely: First, 
that General Bonaparte should not be landed in Eng- 
land but removed forthwith to St. Helena as being 
the situation in which, more than any other at their 
thy command, the government thought security against 
a second escape, and the indulgence to himself of per- 
} sonal freedom and all exercises might be reconciled. 
: Secondly, with the exception of Savary and L’Alle- 
mand he might take with him any three officers he 
~ - chose, as also his surgeon and twelve domestics. 
- Napoleon at once protested against being consid- 
f ered a prisoner of war, say@mg thd he had come on 
board an English vessel as he would have entered an 
English village, voluntarily and not as a prisoner. 
He objected to the title given him, General Bona- 
parte, saying that he was as much the Emperor of 
Elba as Louis was King of France, and that the 
i climate and confinement at St. Helena would kill 
him, ending with a statement that he would not go. 
Finally, however, he received with equanimity the 
word. from Admiral Sir George Cockburn that he was 
fi ready to receive him on board the Northumberland 
nd! and convey him to St. Helena, and embarked, taking 
i with him Count and Countess Bertrand and their 
three children who had been with him at Elba, and 
four others, among them an [rish naval Surgeon. In 
addition, twelve upper domestics of the Imperial 
household followed their master, making twenty four 
in all. The British Government took possession of 
some $20,000 which he had with him, announcing that 
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they would provide for his establishment. His plate, 
chiefly gold, and of much value, was left to him to 
do with as the pleased. 

On the 15th of October, 1815, after a voyage of 
about seventy days, the Northumberland reached St. 
Helena. Landing, Napoleon took up his residence in 
a small cottage until a suitable abode could be pre- 
pared for him. In the course of two months a villa 
was made ready and the fallen Emperor took pos- 
session of it December 10th. 

In this villa he had for himself a suite of rooms 
consisting of salon, eating room, library, billiard 
room, ¢mall study, bedroom and bathroom. He had 
a good library, superior servants and some $50,000 
a year, with the understanding that if he required 
more it would be forthcoming. With an officer in 
attendance, he was permitted to go over any part of 
the island to the extent of twelve miles, and with- 
out an attendant he could go for a distance of four 
miles. All of his correspondence had to pass through 
the hands of the governor of the island. His person 
was required once in every twenty four hours to be 
visible to some British officer. 

Napoleon’s life at St. Helena in ordinary times 
appears to have been as follows: He rose early 
and at once either took a horseback ride or dictated 
some part of the history of his life. He breakfasted 
about ten or eleven, read or dictated until between 
two and three, and then received visitors. He after- 
wards rode for several hours and then read or 
dictated until nearly eight, at which time dinner was 
served. A game of chess, a French tragedy read 
aloud, or conversation closed the evening. All 
through his life he had seemed to need little sleep, 
so that after he had retired he generally had some 
one read to him until far into the night. 

Napoleon was very careful of his person; his dress 
at St. Helena was that of an emperor—a green uni- 
form faced with red of the chasseurs of the Guard, 
with the star and cordon of the Legion of Honor. 

From the spring of 1817 Napoleon’s health grad- 
ualiy-failed, and with the weakening of his health his 
mind weakened also. Fits of long silence and pro- 
found melancholy were now frequent. He was accus- 
tomed to saying, ‘Now I am nothing—my strength 
and faculties forsake me—I no longer live; I only exist.”’ 

During ten days in April, 1821, he occupied himself 
with drawing up his‘last will, in which he bequeathed 
his Orders and a specimen of every article in his 
wardrobe to his son. He gave directions that his 
body should be opened after death that information 
as to the cause of his death might be sent to his son. 
He described to the priests on the island the man- 
ner in which he wished his body to be laid out, say- 
ing: “I believe in God and am of the religion of my 
father. I was born a Catholic and will fulfill all the 
duties of that church and receive the assistance 
which she administers.” 

On the 8rd of May the last sacraments of the 
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church were administered to him. On the 4th and 
5th a tremendous storm swept over the island, and 
at half past five in the evening of the 6th he pro- 
nounced the words, “France, the Army, Josephine,” 
and passed away. 

Napoleon’s age at the time of his death was fifty 
two. The cause of his death was cancer of the 
stomach. It was his desire that his body should be 
buried on the banks of the Seine, among the French 
people whom he had loved so well, but this was im- 
possible, so a grave was prepared near the yilla in 
which he had died, under weeping willows,where he 
had long had his favorite evening seat. Prepared 
for burial the body was clothed in the uniform of the 
chasseurs of his Guard, and viewed by the whole 
population of the island. Each officer, pausing in 
turn before the body, pressed respectfully the cold 
hand of his dead commander. Over his feet was 
spread the military cloak which he wore at Marengo. 
A party of English Grenadiers bore the body to the 
tomb; the Admiral’s ship fired minute guns, while 
the priest read the service of the church. Upon the 
coffin when lowered into the grave was placed a 
great stone. 

Men will go on to the end of time discussing and 
disputing over the character of Napoleon. There 
was much in him that was admirable; much that 
deserves our respect and praise. How much of the 
errors of his life were due to a sincere love of his 
country and a desire to serve her, we shall never 
know. “Fortune spoiled him” might well be written 
as an epitaph on his monument. Before he was thirty 
years old he was the master of great power and the 
mover of great events. Without condoning his faults 


we can at least express a wonder that amid the glare | 


of earthly glory and temptation this man should re- 
main so strong, so brave, so resolute, so virtuous to 
the end. No one who studies the changes wrought 
in France and throughout Europe as a result of his 
life can say that his career was an unmixed evil. 
He broke down the barriers everywhere of custom 
and prejudice, and taught the equality of men before 
the law as they had never learned it before. Dis- 
tinctions of caste built upon hereditary right gave 
place to distinctions grounded upon merit. Napoieon 
was a despot and a tyrant, but in the main, he used 
his despotism and his tyranny to establish law and 
order, to spread the blessings of education and to 
elevate true manhood and womanhood. 


Nearly twenty years after the death of Napoleon (October 15, 
1840) his sepulehre was opened, and the body of the illustrious 
dead carried to the French ship, Bellepoule, by the son of Louis 
Phillippe, and borne to the shores of France. On December 9th 
the vessel reached the mouth of the Seine, greeted by the loving 
acclaim of a whole nation. Napoleon had re-ente France in 
oy Se On December 15th, amid unequaled — and ceremony 

e body of the dead emperor was borne to the tnvauides, where 
about it France gathered in veneration and love. On the coffin la 
the chapeau the hero wore at Eylau, his sword and imperia 
crown ; and over these waved the standards taken at Austerlitz. 
The resting place of cig oe was at last upon the banks of the 
Seine among the people he loved. 


A BOY WHO MUST BE A 
KING—By M. W. 


boys are unwise, enough to think 
that it would be a fine thing to be 
a prince or a king, and that such 
a position must be infinitely better than 


suppose that some of our American 
Yi 


that of a freeborn American boy. There 
is a boy across the seas who probably 
does not hold to this opinion. . He is a 
prince and it ¥s probable that he will 
some day be a king, and this fact keeps 
him from having anything like the good 
time enjoyed by hundreds of our bare- 
footed American boys, who are never 
likely .o be anything more exalted in 
position than carpenters or farmers or 
blacksmiths or men of equally useful and 
honorable occupations. This boy is heir 
to the throne of Austria-Hungary, and 
he is in training for the time when his 
head must support a crown. If one of 
our American boys had to go into such 
training he would want to “throw up 
his job” after a few weeks of it and be 
just a plain, every-day- boy without any 
of the “bother” of getting ready to be 
a king. 

The life of a boy who is to wear the 
ermine and a crown is one of constant 
obedience to fixed rules and laws. He 
has little freedom of thought or action 
and all of his time must be spent in fit- 
ting himself for his future and weari- 
some duties, the duties that make true 
- the words: 

“Uneasy lies the head 
crown.” 

Weary is the head of the young Prince 
Carl, From the time he rises in the 
morning until he goes to his bed at night 
every hour has its appointed duty from 
which there is no escape. He studies 
more hours a day than any boy of his 
years ever thinks of studying in Amer- 
ica, and he has less than three hours in 
twenty four for pure recreation. His 
studying is done under the direction of 
tutors, and he has no boy associates. 
It would not be proper in the eyes of 
his future subjects nor in the estima- 
tion of his family for/a crown prince to 
associate with other boys and share their 

~ sports and other pleasures, so young 
Carl’s associates are all men. He attends 
a public school for a short time every 
day, but his tutor goes with him, and 


“ 


that wears a: 


CARL FRANZ, CROWN PRINCE OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


he is not permitted to have anything to 
do with the boys of the school, because 
he is to be their future king, and it 
would not do for him to put himself on 
a level with them even in play. 

Life is not easy, it is not happy, it is 
not joyous for this little crown prince of 
Austria-Hungary. He has none of the 
real joys of childhood that make glad 
all the future years of a boy’s life. He 
must even in his childhood years give 
his thought to the political situation in 
his country, and he must spend hours in 
listening to instruction regarding polit- 
ical problems. There are a great many 
different languages spoken in his coun- 
try, and he must learn all of them so 
that he can converse with all of his sub- 
jects. He must be “posted” on every- 
thing that is going on in his future 
kingdom and he could tell you that it is 
anything but a “soft snap” to be a prince 
and a probable king. He knows nothing 
nor will he ever know anything of the 
delights of “shinny,” of baseball, of going 
to the circus, of the supreme delight of 
going in swimming. e must be what 
no real boy of his years ever wants to 
be—dignified. 

The life of the average American boy 
is about as free from care, as full of 
boyish happiness and the natural and 
rightful: prerogatives of childhood and 
boyhood as the life of any boy on earth, 
and there is no happier boy than the one 
in the ordinary walks of life. Nor is 
there in all the world a more fortunate 
boy than the one upon whom there rests 
the responsibility of bringing all of the 

owers of his young manhood into play 

n the earning of his own living. The 
boy who does this and who does it well 
and faithfully has no call to envy any 
king or prince on earth. To be a man 
among men is to be more than a mere 
prince or a king. 


OUR 1903 CALENDAR 
We have on hand about 400 copies 
of THE AMERICAN BOY CAL- 
ENDAR for 1903, printed in ten 


colors and gold, which we will sell 
at 15 cts. each while they last. 
Address, 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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CHAPTER VII.—(Continued.) 


JHE answer was a volley of shots, to which 
the defenders of the temple did not 
reply, as they were anxious not to throw 
away a shot. Emboldened by the silence, 
the others gradually approached, keeping up 
a continued fire. When they were within eighty 
yards the defenders’ rifles broke out with a steady 
and deliberate fire. By the time the magazines were 
emptied, the enemy were in full flight, leaving six 
dead upon the ground, while several of the others 
were wounded. 

“T expect that will sicken them effectually,” Car- 
ter said, “and that, at any rate, they will not attempt 
to renew the attack until it becomes dark again. I 
think we had better wait an hour and see what they 
intend doing.” 

-.The hour was just up when a white figure was seen 
high up on the hillside, making his way cautiously 


along the face of the precipitous hill. 


“What is the distance do you think?” Carter said. 

“Eight or nine hundred yards I should say.” 

“T suppose it is about that, well, they must be 
stopped if possible; and leveling his rifle he took a 
long, steady aim and fired. The man was seen to 
start as the bullet sung up close to hiia. “You can 
beat that, Miss Ackworth,” he said, in a tone of dis- 
gust. 5 
' “T will try, anyhow,” she said, “but *i2e range puz- 
zles one, the man being so far above us.” She 
steadied her rifle against a stone and fired. The man 
was seen to disappear behind a rock. 4 

“A splendid shot,’ Carter exclaimed. 

“T am not sure that I hit him, I think he fell at 
the flash. However, there is a vacancy between that 
stone and the boulder ahead of it.” 

It was five minutes before any movement was seen, 
then. the man started forward suddenly. Nita was 
kneeling with her rifle aimed at a spot half-way be- 
tween the two stones, and as he crossed she touched 
the trigger. This time there was no mistake; the 
man fell forward on his face and lay there immov- 
able. 

“T have no doubt that they are watching down 
below, and when they saw him fall no one will care to 
follow his example. Now, I think we had better be 
moving. We must risk meeting people coming over 
the path. If we can get over the worst of it, we 
must seek shelter and then climb the mountain on 
whichever side appears easiest.” . 

No time was lost. It was still early, for daylight 
was scarcely breaking when the attack had taken 
place. Leaving the temple they started at once, 
traveling as fast as the pony could pick its way up 
the steep path. Two hours later they crossed the 
summit and saw far in the distance two men coming 
up. There was fortunately some shelter near, where 
they lay hidden until the men had passed, and then 
continued their journey. They were three-parts of 
the way down the path when on their right hand 
side they found a slope that seemed passable, and 


‘they made their way up slowly and cautiously till 
_ they reached ‘a plateau, 


the mountain still rising 
steeply on their right. All day they traveled along 
parallel to this, and late in the afternoon saw an 
opening in the mountain range. They halted now, lit 
a fire in a declivity and cooked some food, and then 
confident that they were well beyond the range likely 
to be searched, they lay down to sleep. 

A start was made at daybreak. They found the 
difficulties in crossing the range enormous, and had 
frequently to’ retrace their steps, but at last struck 
the head of a small ravine and decided to follow it; 
and late in the evening found themselves at a spot 
where the ravine widened into a valley. They waited 
until morning when they were able to obtain a view 
of the valley. It was of no very great extent—about 
a quarter of a mile wide and half a mile long, and 
contained but a solitary village. They remained 
quiet all day and at nightfall moved along the valley 
to the side opposite the village. They found that a 
small stréam ran through it and they decided to fol- 
low its course, the next morning halting well inside 
its gorge. 

“It is strange,’ Nita said, as they settled them- 
selves for rest, “how these narrow gorges can have 
cut their way through the mountains.” 

“Yes; it can only be that ages since these valleys 
were all deep lakes. At the time of the melting of 
the snows they overflowed—no doubt in some places 
the strata is softer than others—till each reached 
the level of the one next to it. Then, of course, the 
work stopped but the water would run off as fast 
as it fell. - 

“It must have taken an enormous time,” Nita said, 
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“for the hills bordering the ravines must in some 
places be three or four thousand feet high.” 

“Fully that. It certainly gives us a wonderful idea 
of the age of the world, and the tremendous power 
exercised by water; 
formed the chief roads of the country, though some 
no doubt are so blocked with boulders fallen from 
above, that they cannot be used by laden animals. I 
fancy there is not much communication between the 
valleys. They are governed by their chiefs and it is 
only in case of common danger that they even act 
together. They prize their independence above all 
things, and are ready to gather from al] parts of the 
country for common defense. No white .men except 
ourselves, I feel certain, have yet ever efitered these 
valleys, and the inhabitants are absolutely convinced 
that their ravines and passes are impregnable. No 
doubt at some time or other the. British will be 
driven to send an expedition to convince them to 
the contrary. I think that if there were no such 
things as guns their belief in their impregnability 
would be well justified, for they are brave and hardy, 
and thoroughly understand how to take advantage 
of the wonderful facilities of their ground for de- 
fense, and even in the most remote valleys they 
have managed to accumulate a store of first-rate 
rifles. 

“How they have got them is a mystery. A good 
many, perhaps, have been carried off by deserters 
from our frontier regiments. Many of these enlist 
solely for this purpose. They serve faithfully for a 
time, but at the first opportunity make off with the 
rifles. Still numerous as these desertions are, they 
would not account for a tithe of the- rifles in the 
hands of the tribesmen. Some, I fancy, must be 
landed by rascally Britist dealers, in the Persian 
Gulf, or on the coast of Biluchistan. Some have 
been imported by traders from India. At any rate 
it is unquestionable that a vast number of rifles are 
in the hands of the Afridis, and will give us a world 
of trouble when we set ourselves in earnest to de- 
prive them of them.” 

“IT wonder that the government doesn’t forbid the 
exportation of rifles altogether,’ Nita said, with 
anger. 

“It would be well if they did so, but there are 
difficulties in the way. The Indian princes buy them 
in large quantities for their followers, and nominally 
they are no doubt imported for that purpose, but 
when well up country they are taken north and dis- 
posed to the Afridis, who are ready to pay any price 
for them, for an Afridi values nothing as he does <. 
good rifle, and he would willingly exchange wife or 
child to get possession of one.” 

“But nobody wants to buy a wife or child,” Nita 
said. “It doesn’t seem to me that they possess any 
sort of property that would pay for the rifles by the 
time they got there.” 

“T fancy they are paid for largely in cattle. Herds 
are driven down the country and no watch that we 
can keep can prevent the traffic, which is always 
nominally at some large town well past the frontier 
where the rifles can be privately disposed of in 
batches.” 

“T think it ought to be stopped altogether,” Nita 
said, indignantly; “the people of the towns can do 


very well without Afridi cattle, and if not, they should - 


be made to. It would be much better for them to 
have to pay an anna extra a pound for their meat, 
than for us to have to spend hundreds of lives and 
millions of pounds in getting the rifles back again.” 

“Yes, there are many things that we soldiers who 
are only here to do the fighting, can make neither 
head nor tail of. If India were governed by soldiers 
instead of civilians, things would be very differently 
managed. As it is we can only wonder and grumble. 
The authorities are so mightily afraid of injuring the 
susceptibilities of the natives that they pamper them 
in every way, and even then it is manifest that the 
whole of the community suffer by their so doing. It 
is more ridiculous, fecause, in the old d&ys, their 
own rulers paid not the slightest attention to these 
same susceptibilities, or to the likes or dislikes of 
the tribes of any kind.” 

“It is all very strange,” Nita said, ‘and very unac- 
countable.” 

“Every one on the frontier knows that sooner or 
later we shall have to deal with the Afridis and that 
it will be an enormously difficult and expensive 
business and will cost an immense loss of life.” 

“Don’t let us talk about it any more; it puts me 
out of all patience with such folly.” 

The journey was resumed the next morning and 
continued day after day and week after week. Some- 
times they were obliged to turn quite out of their 


in dry weather these ravines’ 
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direct course and they had to run considerable risks 
to obtain ,fresh supplies for themselves and forage 
for the pony. Both were obtained by entering vil- 
lages at night and filling their sack from stacks of 
grain and forage. The first they pounded between 
flat stones as’they sat by their fire, and so made a 
coarse meal which they generally boiled into a sort 
of porridge, their saucepans being gourds cut in the 
fields. Meat they had less difficulty about, as Carter 
managed, when necessary, to kill a bullock and take 
sufficient meat for a ten days’ supply. 

They seldom caught sight of a villager when tray- 
eling through the valleys, for the Afridis had a 
marked objection to moving about after nightfall. 
Once or twice one or two of them approached them 
but Carter raised such a loud and threatening roar, 
that they in each case retreated in all speed to their 
village, which they filled with alarm with tales of 
having encountered strange and terrible creatures. 

GraduaHy the difficulties decreased, the mountains 
became less precipitous, the valleys larger and more 
thickly inhabited, a matter which caused them no 
inconvenience, as they always traversed them at 
night. During the whole extent of their journey 
Carter had filled Nita’s note hook with sketches and 
maps, which, as the country was wholly unexplored, 
would be of great advantage to an advancing army 
when properly copied out on a large scale. He was 
clever with his pencil, and Nita used to be greatly 
interested in his vively \jttle sketches of the scenery 
through which they passed. 

“It will be very useful to me,” he said, “and in the 
event of trouble, should go a long way towards se- 
curing me a staff appointment, for in such a case 
these sketches and maps would be invaluable, and I 
should get no end of credit for them.” 

“So.you ought to,” Nita said, “you have taken a 
lot of pains about them, and any one could find their 
way back by the route we have come.” 

“T have my doubts about that,’ he said, “that is 
if I were not with them to point out the places we 
have passed, I should find it difficult myself, for we 
have come by a very devious road. Of course, I have 
had no chance whatever of getting compass bear- 
ings, and have only been able to put them in by the 
position of the sun. And besides, a great part of 
our journey has been done by night. Although, of 
course, I can indicate the general direction of the 
valleys througlt which we have passed, our routes at 
night among the mountains are necessarily little 
more than guess work, for except when we had the 
moon we had practically nothing else to tell us of 
. * position, or whe direction in which we were 
going.” 

“We had the stars,’ Nita said, severely. 

“Yes, when I get back and work out the position of 
the stars it will, of course, help me a great deal, and 
the polar star especially has been of immense use 
to us. In fact, except when there was a moon, we 
could not have traveled without it.” 

“IT am sure it will all come right when you work - 
it out,” Nita said, confidently, ‘and that you will get 
an immense deal of credit for it. It has been a jolly 
time, hasn’t it, in spite of the hard work and the 
danger. I know that I have had a capital time of it, 
and as to my health, I feel as strong as a horse, and 
fit to walk any distance, especially since my feet have 
got so hard.” 

“It is a time that I shall always look back upon, 
Miss Ackworth, as one of the most pleasant mem- 
ories. You have been such a splendid comrade, that 
thanks to your pluck and good spirits, no words can 
express how much I feel indebted to you.” 

“Oh, that is all nonsense,” she said, ‘fof course I 
have done my best, but that was very little.” — 

“You may not think so, but in reality I owe you 
not only my escape, and the various suggestions 
which have been of so much use to us, as for ex- 
ample, our hiding in that place close to the road 
instead of starting up into the hills, where we should 
have certainly been overtaken, but on many another 
occasion, too, to say nothing of the constant cheeri- 
ness of your companionship. It has certainly been 
very strange, a young man and a girl thus wandering 
about together, but somehow it has scarcely felt 
strange to me. The defense of the fort brought us 
very close to each other, and we were so far for- 
tunate that it prepared us for this business. How- 
ever, I agree most thoroughly with you, that in spite 
of the hardships and dangers we have had to go 
through, our companionship has been a very pleas- 
ant one.” 


“Oh, dear,” Nita sighed, “how disgusting it will be | 


to have to put on girl’s clothes again, and settle 
down into being stiff and proper. Fancy having to 
learn school lessons again after all this.” 


: 


‘roof left standing. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


At length they came upon a burned village whose 
walls showed the marks of cannon shot and shrapnel. 
The towers had been blown up and the valley ap- 
peared to be entirely deserted. 

“This is a good sign,’ Carter exclaimed; “this 
work is evidently quite recent, and no doubt is the 
result of a punitive expedition sent out to revenge 
the destruction of the fort. I expect from here 
onwards we shall find that every village has been 
destroyed.- Of course, -we must still travel cau- 
tiously; the natives will doubtless be returning and 
setting about rebuilding their homes—still, we are 
not likely to meet many of them.” 

Continuing their journey, they found traces of fire 
and sword everywhere. “The work has been done 
well and thoroughly,” Carter said, ‘there is not a 
I have no doubt every village on 
our frontier has been visited and punished. It was 
‘the most serious attack that has been made for years 
on one of our border forts, and you may be sure that 
no pains were spared to make the punishment pro- 
portionate to the offense. There will-not be many 
rifles left in this part of the country, and you may 
be sure that all will have to be handed in. I don’t 
want to run any risks, but if we did fall in with the 
natives I should doubt if, after this punishment, any 
f them would dare to meddle with us.” 

Presently, indeed, they did fall in with a dozen 
natives. These were evidently returning to their 
homes. They were armed only with old muskets, 
and, seeing the three rifles 
carried by the strangers, 
they simply saluted and 
walked on. 

“We may fairly consider 
ourselves among friends, at 
least among men who no 
longer venture to be ene- 
mies. I fancy I know this 
village. Icis about fifty or 
sixty miles from the fort; I 
rode out here with a troop 
to demand the instant deliv- 
ery of some cattle that had 
been stolen from across the 
frontier. The country is 
fairly open all the way, and 
we shall have no difficulty 
whatever in our journey.” 

They now pressed forward 
with all haste, traveling by 
day, and on the evening of 
the second day from leay- 
ing the village they saw, far 
out on the plain, a group of 
white tents. As they came 
nearer they saw that a con- 
siderable number of men 
were employed in rebuild- 
ing the houses in the fort 
and in adding additional 
works round them. The sun 
was just setting as they ar- 
rived at the edge of the 
camp. 

Evident surprise was 
shown by the soldiers at 
the appearance of two offi- 
cers in khaki. Their uni- 
forms were in ribbons, and 
so dirty and travel-stained 
that it was difficult to make 


_ out that they were officers. 


Presently one of the sold- 
iers recognized Carter and 
raised a shout, and immediately the soldiers flocked 
round them, cheering loudly at the reappearance of 
their officer, ghom they had deemed had died months 
before at the capture of the fort. 

No one noticed Nita, who, seized with a new shy- 
ness, followed Carter, who could move but slowly, 
for the soldiers pressed forward to shake his hand. 


Soon some officers appeared on the seene, and these, 


too, gave the lieutenant an enthusiastic welcome. 

“Who is it you have with you?” one of these asked. 

“I will explain to you later on,” Carter said. “At 
present I want to go to the major’s tent. I hope he 
is here.” 

“Yes, he is here,. poor fellow, but he is quite a 
changed man. He is frightfully cut up at the loss of 
his daughter.” 

“Did he find her body?” Carter asked innocently. 

“No, it was doubtless among those destroyed by 
fire in the mess-house.. We thought that you were 
there also, but on uncovering the ruins we found 
nothing but a charred mass of bodies utterly un- 
recognizable. There, that is the major’s tent. He is 
standing at the door, waiting, no doubt, to ascertain 
the cause of the hubbub.” 

As Carter approached the entrance to the tent, the 
major stepped forward, having, gathered from the 
shouting who the ragged figure approaching him was. 
He shook the lieutenant cordially by the hand. 

“JT am glad, indeed, to find that you are alive, 
Carter,” he said. “Everyone thought that there was 
not a single survivor of the massacre; though we did 
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hear that two Indian officers had survived, and only 
last week we sent off into the mountains to offer 
terms for their return.” 

“T will enter your tent, if you will allow me, major. 
I have something of importance to tell you.” 

The major entered, followed by Carter, with Nita 
three or four paces behind him. The major, who had 
not before noticed the lieutenant’s young companion, 
looked at “‘the lad” in surprise. Then he staggered 
a pace or two back as Nita, holding out her hands, 
exclaimed, “Don’t you know me, father?” 

With a hoarse cry the major held out his arms and 
Nita ran into them, while Carter at once left the tent.’ 

For a time the major could only murmur ex- 
clamations of thankfulness, but as he calmed down 
at last, he asked, “What are you doing in this mas- 
querade, Nita?” 

“The explanation is this, father. When the place 
was attacked I dressed myself. up in a suit of Car- 
ter’s, because I was determined to fight till the last 
and be killed rather than be carried away a captive. 
I did fight, father, and was at the last knocked down 
with the butt end of a rifle, and left for dead, but by 
the next morning I recovered consciousness and when 
they examined the bodies they found that I was sen- 
sible; but Carter was still insensible. We were 
carried off, in different directions, the idea being, I 
suppose, either for ransom or to pacify you if you 
should bring an expedition into the mountains.” 

Then she gave a full acount of their wanderings, 
keeping herself entirely in the background and giv- 
ing all the credit to Carter. 


“Don’t you Know me, Father ?” 


“But if you and he were carried off by different 
parties, how did you come together again?” 

“T got away eventually and made my way over the 
hills to where I had learned that he was confined; 
and tfien he got away and joined me. We have been 
two months in the mountains together traveling all 
the time.” 

“But how did you get food?” 

“IT stole a good part of it, father. I suppose I 
ought to be ashamed of having done so, but it was 
absolutely necessary.. Before I escaped I stole it 
gradually till I had a sack full; then I stole a pony to 
earry it, and a skin of water. This supply lasted us 
over a fortnight. Carter went down sometimes into 
the valley and killed a bullock, and kept us well sup- 
plied wit& meat. As to the g@ain, we occasionally 
rifled a village storehouse, so we really were never 
short of food, though I must say that I shall be very 
glad to have a piece of good bread between my lips 
again.” . 

“T should not have known you in the least,” the 
major said; “you are altered a good deal, but Car- 
ter is much more so. Of course, the lieutenant has 
had no opportunity of shaving since he has been 
away, and so has grown quite a respectable beard. 
Now, I suppose the first thing that you would like 
to do would be to get-into your own clothes again. 
Your trunk with them is still in the inner tent.” 

“T should, indeed, father. Of course, I got quite 
accustomed to these when I was a prisoner, and have 
kad no time to think about them since. But I did 
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not even feel strange in them when the attack upon 


the fort was going on. But it would be terrible to 
be seen again wearing a man’s uniform here.” 

“Well, my dear, while you are changing I will go 
across to the mess-room. No doubt all the officers 
are gathered round there to hear Carter’s story.” 

The major returned an hour Jater. Nita, except that 
her hair was stil] short, and her face and hands sun- 
burnt, was herself again. 

“Do you know, father,” she said, as he entered, “I 
feel horribly uncomfortable in these clothes. Of 
course, I shall get accustomed to them in time, but .- 
at present they seem to cling about me in a most 
uncomfortable way.” os 

“You would have -been pleased, my dear, if you 
had heard the hearty cheering there was in the 
mess-tent when I told them who Carter’s companion 
was, for he has kept a profound silence on the sub- 
ject, and had simply told them that it was a fellow- 
captive. I never saw men more pleased, and it shows 
how popular you are in the regiment. But Carter 
has told us a very different tale from what you told 
me. He went, of course, much more into detail, and 
the details related largely to your doings. First of 
all he gave us a description of the siege and of the 
desperate stand made when the Afridis burst in, 
and how you fought until the last little group were 
overpowered. Then he told us how, when he recov- 
ered consciousness, he found himself carried along, 
and how, after some days’ travel, he was imprisoned 
in the upper room of one of their fortified houses. 
He said that when he recovered consciousness he 
found the captivity was ex- 
ceedingly strict, and that no 
rea) hope of escape entered 
his breast until one morn- 
ing he found a note from 
you fastened to an alTow 
lying on the ground. 

“Tt told him that you 
would shoot another arrow 
in that night with a string 
fastened to a rope attached 
to it. Then he went on to 
tell how, when he gotdown, 
you took him to your camp, 
an hour and a half away, 
where you had a ponyand a 
large sack of provisions. 
He says that during your 
travels you showed a marv- 
elous amount of pluck and 
endurance, and that in the 
first skirmish that occurred 
you shot two out of the three 
of your assailants, and that, 
in consequence, you both 
became possessed of rifles 
which you used to good pur- 
pose when you were after- 
wards seriously attacked. 
He said that it was entirely 
due to your suggestions that 
you both concluded that 
large bodies of tribesmen 
would be at once sent out in 
search of you. You advised 
that you should take shelter 
among rocks buta few yards 
away from the spot where 
you were attacked, as it was 
not at all likely that your 
enemies would begin their 
search so near to the scene of 
action. Altogether, he gave 
you the highest credit.” 

‘‘Then he was both foolish 
and wrong, father,” Nita said, angrily, “and I am 
sure that you will admit that I always followed his ad- 
vice without question, but indeed, except in the way of 
travel, and we did go through an awfully rough country, 
and had continually to change our course to avoid im- 
possible difficulties, we really had no adventures to 
speak of. Of course, we were greatly helped by the 
Afridi custom of staying indoors after nightfall.” 

The next day Nita held a sort of reception, and was 
called upon by all the officers of the regiment. Whereas 
during her journey she had felt no feeling of shyness, 
she now felt timid and embarrassed, but, as her father 
told her, this feeling would wear off before long. 

A few days later, however, the major sent Nita down 
to Calcutta to a school kept by an English lady. And it 
was two years before she rejoined the regiment. She 
found that several changes had taken place. Carter had 
obtained his company and had received very high credit 
for the sketches and maps that he had furnished of the 
hitherto unknown country. Of course, they could no 
longer remain in the same relation as before, but it was 
not long before it was evident that he had not forgotten 
their perilous journey together. Within a month they 
were engaged, with her father’s complete approval, 
for Carter, in addition to his captain’s pay, possessed 
an income of four hundred pounds a year. Since 
then he had passed through the Tirah campaign, 
where his maps proved of great value and gained for 
him a brevet majority. And with his cherished com- 
panion, who has become his wife, his life bids fair 
to be a perfectly bright and happy one. 

[THe END.) 
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SANTA BARB 


E difference between the begin- 
nings of civilization on the Pacific 

: coast and on the Atlantic was as 

wide as the continent that sepa- 
rates them, though they had many points 
in common. The Pacific had its dis- 
coverers, its explorers, its.Pilgrim Fath- 
ers from across the sea, its ayflower 
and Plymouth Rock, its Indians and 
massacres, its hardships, privations and 
religious persecutions, its freedom to be 
gained from an oppressive mother coun- 
try, and its internal difficulties—but all 
Song unlike those on the New England 
shore. 

When the old Liberty Bell pealed forth 
its message to the world, the Mission 
bells of California were ringing another 
message to a people different from any 
ever known to William Penn or Captain 
John Smith, And strangely enough, each 
was unconscious of what was happening 
on the opposite side of the continent, and 
it was only when the eastern civilization 
spread to the west that the two were 
united and their histories became one. 

Santa Barbara had originally been a 
populous Indian rancheria. Then it be- 
came a Spanish fort and mission, then 
a Mexican town, and finally the east 
touched the west and it became Amer- 
ican, all these changes—from the arrival 
of the Mission Fathers at the Indian vil- 
lage to the possession of California by 
the United States—within a period of 
sixty five years. And one may see on 
the streets of Santa Barbara today the 
four successive races: Indian, Spanish, 
Mexican (or Californian, as we now say), 
and American; to ay nothing of the 
Chinese and other nationalities that have 
since appeared. 

When a territory is transferred from 
one government to another the people 
must go too, regardless of their wishes 
in the matter, and they often offer re- 


sistance, as in the Philippines, and have 


to be subdued. They do not like being 
handed over to the “enemy.” > 

However, when their country was ceded 
by Mexico to the United States in Jan- 
uary, 1847, the Californians accepted the 
situation with good grace, though sol- 
diers were stationed at the different 
places to maintain the government and 
to guard against possible’ uprisings. 
Some three hundred soldiers were sta- 
tioned at Santa Barbara. - ‘ 

It was about a year later, according 
to one version of the story, that the 
American brig Elisabeth was wrecked off 
the shore. Its cannon was among the 
articles saved, but having lost its car- 
riage it was useless and was left on the 
beach, where for months it was a 
familiar object, no one dreaming of the 
trouble it was destined to make, 

Then old ocean played a prank that 
threatened dire disaster, but through the 
sagacity of a Spanish resident, ended in 
a most glorious Fourth that made every- 
body happy, and still brings a smile to 
the face whenever its memory is recalled. 

One day in May somebody observed that 
the cannon had disappeared, This filled 
the captain in charge of the soldiers with 
apprehension and alarm. A careful 
search failed to reveal its hiding place. 
The more the captain dwelt upon it the 
greater the mystery grew and he became 
convinced that the Californians had 
secreted the gun to attack his forces in 
ease of a rebellion, which they were 
probably planning. At a cost of four 
hundred dollars, it is said; he sent a 
eourier posthaste to the headquarters at 
Monterey with the ominous tidings. 

As a result, orders were issued that the 
town be laid under tribute for five hun- 
dred dollars, to be assessed as follows: 
A capitation tax of two dollars on all 
males over twenty, the balance to be 
paid by heads of families and property- 
holders according to the value of their 
possessions, 

The property was to be appraised by 
Colonel Stevenson, who was ordered from 
Los Angeles to Santa Barbara on or be- 
fore the 25th of June, when, if the miss- 
ing gun was not Preece. he was to 
eause the contribution to be paid before 
July ist. 

Should any fail to pay the assessment, 
his property was to be sold at auction 
to realize the amount due and costs of 
sale. The document closed with 

“By_order of Col. R. B. M. Mason, 
(Signed) W. T. Sherman, ist Lieut. 
Artillery; A. A. Adj. General.” 

(Little this young lieutenant then knew 
of the high place he was to oecupy in 
the United States army, in history, and 
in the heart of his nation.) 

This order, it was supposed, would in- 
sure the prompt return of the “stolen” 
gun; but it did not. Colonel Stevenson 
accordingly arrived on the 23rd. It was 
evident by this time that the Californians 
knew nothing about the cannon, which 
had probably been taken on board by 
some vessel that had called. Some one 
had blundered. But the-fiat had gone 
forth. The dignity of the military 
authority must be upheld, and the tax, 
ue eminently unjust, must be col- 
ected, 


3rd 


US¥CARNON 


What would-the Barbarenos do about 
it? Colonel Stevenson fully realized the 
situation. He remembered what the 
Americans did about unjust British tax- 
ation, and while there was no danger of 
a Boston ted party in the Santa Barbara 
channel, there might be a demonstration 
equally significant and far-reaching. The 


- outlook was not reassuring. 


In his perplexity Colonel Stevenson 
counseled with Don Pablo de la Guerra, 
a Spaniard, and one of the chief men of 
the town, who afterward distinguished 
himself in many ways in the govern- 
ment of the state. Don Pablo’s father, 
born in Spain, had been commandante 
of the presidio at Santa Barbara and ex- 
ercised an almost paternal government 
over the people. 

Don Pablo also realized the delicacy 
of the situation, but promised every 
assistance in his power toward an ami- 
eable settlement. 

After pondering the matter Don Pablo 
said: “Is not the headquarters of a reg- 
iment wherever the commander may be 
if he chooses to have it so? Can you 
not make this your headquarters and 
order your band up here?” adding sig- 


Quinientos (five hundred )for the fine 
imposed, and still another, Mason, for the 


governor who imposed it—names they 
bear to this day. 
Furthermore, the first seal of Santa 


Barbara had in its center the picture of 
a cannon, surrounded with the words: 
“Vale quinientos pesos’’—worth five hun- 
dred dollars. 

Ten years later a high tide washed 
away the surface of the beach, and, lo— 
the lost cannon! It had been revealed 
by the same agency that had so effect- 
ually concealed it long ago, only at that 
time the sand washed in, instead of out, 
and buried it. But it was a thing of the 
past. Nobody cared for it now, and it 
was sold to a junk dealer for eighty dol- 
lars and taken to San Francisco. 

Another story has it that the cannon 
was brought here by the soldiers to be 
taken to Monterey; that the Californians 
did appropriate it for the purpose of self- 
defense, but soon seeing their inability 
to cope with the Americans, buried it in 
the sand to escape the punishment sure 
$e head an acknowledgment of their 
theft. 

Both stories are recorded in history, 
both have their firm adherents, and it 
will probably never be settled whether 
the Californians were or were not re- 
sponsible for the mysterious disappear- 
ance of the cannon. 

The old adobe house, with the court 
where the band played, still stands in 
the very heart of Santa Barbara. Ex- 
cept that the ends toward the sea have 
been faced with weatherboarding to pro- 
tect the crumbling walls, it is not much 
changed, and it is still occupied by the 
De la Guerras, who are very proud of 
their ancestral home built by the Mis- 
eae Indians when California belonged to 

pain. 


THE, COURT WHERE THE BAND PLAYED. 


nificantly, “The people of Santa Barbara 
never heard a band, and I know of noth- 
ing that would give them so much 
pleasure.” 

The suggestion was acted upon. The 
full regimental band arrived from Los 
Angeles at dusk on the evening of the 
3rd, by prearrangement, the time of 
ment having been deferred until 10 
o’clock the morning of the 4th. Silently 
the band made its way in the gathering 
darkness to the court of Don Pablo’s 
residence for a serenade. to which the 
dreamy tinkle of the Californian’s guitar 
and violin would be as the rippling brook 
to Niagara. 

Suddenly there burst upon the startled 
town the strains of the best-known Span- 
ish air. The effect was magical. Like 
the Pied Piper of Hamelin, they played, 
while the people flew to the windows and 
doors and then poured out along the 
streets. drawn by the irresistible music, 
until the entire population was gathered 
at Don Pablo’s casa. 

The De la Guerra family were at din- 
ner; and while the band pny en. Colonel 
Stevenson called on the Don, who later 
appeared on the veranda and addressed 
the assemblage. 

More music followed. Then all the im- 
portant places in town were visited and 
it was nearly midnight before the sere- 
nading ended and the people dispersed. 

The morning of the Fourth was ushered 
in by the firing of small arms—there was 
no artillery—the band again played and 
long before the appointed time the pop- 
ulace was concentrated at the place of 
meeting. Enthusiasm was at such a 
height that with few exceptions the 
money was paid without opposition,gCol- 
onel Stevenson in the meantime making 
an address that was translated into 
Spanish, and that night a grand ball was 
given in honor of the happy termination 
of the affair. 

Whether it was the Californians’ love 
for music, or their loyalty to Don Pablo, 
who advised the payment of the Amer- 
ican tribute, or their respect for the 
United States government, or whether it 
was all these combined, certain it is 
that what threatened to be a _ serious 
matter, resolved itself into such a re- 
nowned Fourth as Santa Barbara never 
experienced before nor since. 

Soon after that in the laying out of 
new streets in Santa Barbara, the event 
was commemorated by calling the street 
next to De la Guerra, Canon Perdido 
(lost cannon) street. Another was called 


. 


Knowledge or Life? 


[An editorial in ‘‘The Outlook,’ May 24, 1902.] 


His childhood was spent in a secluded 
valley, but his earliest memories were of 
the hills which rose, precipitous, vast, 
stainlessly white, against the blue of the 
sky. He was intimate almost before he 
could talk with the brook which ran, swift 
and foaming, near his father’s house, fed 
by the snows which kept the purity of the 
upper air inviolate on the lonely summits; 
he knew in the earliest days, by the touch 
of the bare foot, every inch of the mead- 
ows; as he lay awake in his little upper 
room and watched the play of the moon- 
light on the bare wall he could count 
every tree within the circle of the hills; 
he knew the birds which came flying down 
every spring from the heights bringing 
the first soft breath of summer with them; 


. all the faces, young and old, of the little 


scattered community of hard-working folk, 
who strove with the soil and wrung a bare 
sustenance from it, he knew, and every 
voice had a familiar sound in his ears. 
His childhood was sheltered by love and 
nourished by kindness, and the quiet of 
the valley and all the wonder of its chang- 
ing life sank deep into his heart. But 
while his feet sought every by+path and 
knew the level of every field, and his hands 
were busy with that manifold activity in 
which the young life touches the new 
world and answers its mysterious voices 
with a thousand outgoing energies, his 
eyes were always seeking the hills, and his 
thoughts were always searching the far 
heights as if there were something there 
which belonged to him. 

Little by little he lengthened his journeys 
of discovery, and when youth came he had 
already learned how to climb and had 
stretched himself with infinite delight on 
many a jutting rock up the mountain side, 
from which the valley lay spread out in 
its quiet and festful loveliness. Born in 
the shelter and safety of that protected 
place, and bred amid its peaceful scenes, 
the boy was, by nature and by the deep- 
ening passion of his soul, a climber. He 
longed for the joy and peril of the ascent, 
for the widening of the horizon which 
seemed as he rose, stage by stage, to make 
him the creator of a vaster world; and 
he dreamed day and night of the splendor 
of the summits where one could stretch 
out }° hand and touch the sky, and open 
his eyes in the night and, behold! an 
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innumerable company of stars kept him 
company. He was a born climber; lithe 
in figure, swift in movement, quick and 
sure of step, with a vision at once accurate 
and far-seeing; framed for perilous adven- 
ture and heroic achievement, and with a 
heart that knew no fear because it was as 
clean as the snow. 

Slowly the years 
became a youth, and his journeys grew 
longer and more daring, and he learned all 
the secrets of the mountains; for no man 
scales great cliffs and mounts to great 
heights until he has trained every muscle 
and mastered every kind of knowledge of 
the mountains and of himself. 

Then the youth became a man, and, in 
the kindling glow of the awakening senses 
and imagination, the glory of life burst on 
him and‘his heart knew no thought save 
the highest, peaks and the mystery of 
light that lay there—the sublime prize of 
the heroic climber. 

And the day came at last when, being 
his own master and all the world before 
him, he set-his feet on the rocky path and 
looked back at the old home and the fields 
where men toiled and the homes in which 
they, loved and lived and suffered and died, 
and grew proud with the consciousness of 
a wider fortune and a nobler fate. | 

It was early morning, and he ran rather 
than climbed, so eager’ was he and so 
strong. Then the sun rose higher, and he 
slackened pace and walked more slowly 
and carefully, husbanding his strength for 
the higher passes, Day after day heclimbed, 
for the mountains were vast as a continent 
in mass and bulk, and night after night 
the splendor of the stars drew near 
There were weary hours and _=$ aching 
muscles, but these things were but the 
mist which the next rising sun dissolved 
in air; there were great perils of yawning 
gulf and trembling avalanche and uncer- 
tain path; but his heart laughed in the joy 
of measuring strength with the forces that 
oppose in order that theyymay evoke the 
power which masters. The radiant sky, 
the widening vision, the waxing strength, 
the glorious freedom from lesser and 
meaner ways and works and cares, thrilled 
the man’s soul and gave him at times a 
consciousness of immortality which clothed 
him «with invincible strength. 

So he clintbed, and grew in strength and 
power and vision until the upper heights 
were within his view, and his heart was 
full of the wonder of those higher reaches 
of knowledge, and what he should find there. 

There came a day at last, after all the 
years of dreaming and toiling, when he 
stood at the point where the clouds gath- 
ered about the gateway of the ultimate 
heights, and he turned for a last look at 
the distant valley, so far below the place 
where he stood, in the lonely grandeur of 
perfect strength and unfettered life, that 
it seemed part of a lower world. And as 
he looked, out of his childhood a voice 
seemed to speak to him, and out of the 
fields a murmur seemed to rise, and out of 
the seattered homes a ery, so faint that 
it was almost inaudible, penetrated the 
clear, cold, stainless world.. Long accus- 
tomed to silence, these sounds struck his 
senses painfully and smote his heart with 
a sense of something ominous. And as he 
hung there, waiting and still, the sounds 
seemed to flow together and become artic- 
ulate, and he knew that he was hearing 
the cry of his kind—the appeal of their 
sorrows, toils, uncertainties, doubts, 
miseries, and weaknesses; the deep, com- 
pelling voice of the soul of man in the 
travajl of its earthly life. 

And the cry grew clearer and stronger 
as he listened, until the vast gulf of space 
seemed to be filled with it; and on the 
man’s heart there fell an infinite sadness 
and on his face there came a look of 
agony. Above him were freedom, knowl- 
edge, mastery, the joy of the unfettered 
mind; beneath him were care, sorrow, 
work, limitation, misunderstanding, disap- 
pointment; on the heights the loneliness of 
unfettered solitary growth, in the valley 
the wisdom of the fellowship of service. 
He waited, struggled, hesitated; then he 
turned back. 


A Pen Picture of Kubelik, the 
Wonderful Bohemian 
Boy Violinist. 


This Bohemian boy is a little fellow with. 


narrow chest, a dimple where his stomach 
should be, round shoulders and bandy legs. 
He measures five feet nothing, and three 
feet of him seems to be ‘hair. This is monu- 
mental, and to the masculine sense {rri- 
tating, for, so far from being ornamental, 
like Paderewski’s aureole, it cries ve- 
hemently for a barber. Even its volume, 
falling like a hirsute Niagara over his 
soniye shoulders, does not conceal the 
fact that Kubelik’s back head is concave. 
The glory and wealth of his hairness is a 
topknot which puffs and bellies like a main- 
sail in a stiff breeze, and writhes and 
quivers, like a nest of snakes, and falls 
over his face like a veil when he gets down 
to business on the fiddle. In the storm of 
playing he resembles a black poodle, all 
mane and no body. His astonishing coif- 
fure and the sentimental effect it pro- 
duces upon the ladies may be the salvation 
of Kubelik. At present he is all technique, 
the wonderchild of catgut and rosin. There 
is little soul im him. His performance 
ravishes the ear, but leaves the heart un- 
touched. Some day some woman, seizing 
this childish Samson of the fiddle by his 
long locks, will wrench him after. the 
fashion of Delilah. Then we shall have 
the music of Orpheus. The newly awak- 
ened heart of the boy will cry out, and its 
voice find an echo in his violin. Thus 
Paderewski suffered much, and his sor- 
row went into his fingers. Thus Kubelik, 
anguish-stricken, will pour his heart into 
the fiddle.—Hilldry Bell in New York Pfess, 
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All correspondence for this d@épartment should 
be addressed ‘Editor of Lyceum,’’ care of AMER- 
ICAN BOY, Detroit, Mich. Do not expect per- 
sonal answers, and do not look for your ideas 
in this department too quickly. Copy is pre- 
pared a month or more in advance of the date 
of publication, and plans are laid for several 
months in advance. But the editor wants you 
to write, giving your needs, your likes and dis- 
likes, reports of debates and prize-speaking con- 
tests. He will answer your questions and will 
meet your needs as far as space and the general 
plan of the department will allow. 


Note From the Editor. 


The plan of outlining debates, and pre- 
senting matter similar to that in former 
numbers of THE AMERICAN BOY will 
be resumed in the fall numbers. The work 
of the summer months on parliamentary 
practice will be consecutive and ref- 
erence will be made to previous articles 
as the months pass. We hope the read- 
ers will keep their copies of THE AMER- 
ICAN BOY for reference. 


HAROLD McNITT, 


A farmer’s son who represented Ann Arbor in_the 
Michigan State High School oratorical contest at Pon- 
tiac last May, and won first honors. . 


Teacher—“Johnnie, this is the worst 
composition in the class, and I'm going 
to write to your father and tell him.” 


Johnnie—“Don't keer if ye do; he wrote2 
it fer me.” 
nn I 


POWERFUL. 


A Pure. Food Drink Has Great Sustaine 
ing Power. 


The sustaining power of Postum Coffee 
when properly cooked is greater than 
most people imagine and it is well illus- 
trated in the story told by a young Texas 
woman who says: “I almost lived on 
Postum Cereal Coffee for over a month 
and there was over a week I did not eat 
anything at all but just drank the food 
drink Postum and yet I grew stronger 
and gained weight. 

“Our family physician examined Pos- 
tumi and decided to use it altogether in 
pla of coffee. We all think it has no 
equtl as a nourishment fer the sick for, 
beside being pleasant to the taste it is 
so strengthening. My father and mother 
have always been coffee drinkers and 
suffered all kinds of troubles from the 
coffee until about a year ago a neighbor 
hers pravine Postum and mother decided 
o try it. 


“They improved at once and have drank’ 


Postum ever since and mother, who used 
to be bothered with nervousness and 
sleeplessness particularly, is in splendid 
health now. She says the change came 
entirely from drinking Postum and leav- 
ing off coffee.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


American Boy 


Lyceum. 


Parliamentary Practice. 
PART I. 


The account of the High School House 
of Representatives in the June AMER- 
ICAN BOY, emphasizes anew the value 
of a knowledge of parliamentary prac- 
tice. It is necessary not only on sucn 
occasions, but always in the Lyceum 
Club, in town meetings throughout the 
land, and in the hundred and one asso- 
clations of people of every community 
for every conceivable object. 

The term, parliamentary practice, is 
of English origin, and was the method 
of procedure in deliberative bodies based 
upon the practice of the English parlia- 
ment. But all our manuals of parlia- 
mentary practice in America are based 
upon the rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington, which differ 
in several important points from those 
of the English House of Commons. It 
must be understood that whatever rules 
any club has, are binding upon that 
club. The authority of the House of 
Representatives is in determining the 
more general questions of order, of 
precedence of motions; what motions 
can be amended, debated; what is the 
effect of the motion, ete. 

If one is chosen to preside over any 
club, the least he can do to show his 
appreciation of the honor is to thorough- 
ly learn the rules of the club, and to 
faithfully study some manual of parlia- 
mentary practice. He will need this 
knowledge when some of the members 
bring forward in an unexpected momert 
a series of motions and amendments. If 
he has a thorough knowledge of the 
rules and of the method of procedure in 
the case in hand, and keeps his head 
cool, he may prove his right to hold the 
office, and win a victory by bringing 
order and progress out of confusion, 

But members, as well as officers, should 
study this subject. This knowledge will 
enable them to obtain their right at some 
eritical point. It will go with them 
through life and will enable them to have 
a grasp of the situation in any deliber- 
ative assembly. It takes intellectual 
keenness to get the fine points of par- 
liamentary practice and to make at the 
right time the most effective motion for 
the case in hand. But I have no fears 
for the future of those who will make a 
beginning with some of thé simple things 
and put their knowledge into practice. 
Interest will increase, and skill will come 
with practice. 


ORGANIZATION. 


In the organization of a club or society 
the usual method is to choose a chairman 
and secretary and a committee to prepare 
a constitution and by-laws to be pre- 
sented at a subsequent meeting, at which 
time the permanent organization is ef- 
fected. Of course the assembly may be 
for such a purpose that only one meet- 
ing would be necessary, or again enough 
work may have been done in advance to 
secure the permanent organization at one 
meeting. 

Here are some forms commonly used: 
Some one arising says: “The meeting 
will please come to order. I move that 
Mr. — act as chairman of this meeting.” 
Another member says: “I second the mo- 
tion.” The first member proceeds: “It 
has been moved and seconded that Mr. 
— act as chairman of this meeting; those 
in favor of the motion will say ‘aye’: 
those opposed will say ‘no.’ The motion 
is carried. Mr. — will take the chair.” If 
the motion is lost the fact is announced 
and a call is made for another nomina- 
tion. The chairman should say: “The 
first business in order is the election of 
a secretary.” The motion and eall for 
the vote should be similar to that just 
described, 

The chairman may now call upon some 
one to state the object of the meeting. 
Before addressing the meeting upon any 
question a member must “obtain the 


floor,” i. e.. must rise and say, “Mr. Chair- 
main,” and wait till the chairman an- 


nounces his name. Having obtained the 
floor, the member should state the object 
of the meeting in a brief form and offer 
a motion or resolution that a society be 
formed, The motion should be seconded, 
and stated by the chgirman. The dis- 
cussion would then come upon the mo- 
tion, not before the motion, as is too fre- 
quently the ease. If it is the sense of 
the meeting to form a club, some one 
may offer such a motion as this: “I move 
that a committee of three be appointed 
by the Chair to prepare a Constitution 
and By-Laws for this club, and to re- 
nort at an adjourned meeting.” It would 
be well for some one to move to adjourn 
to a fixed time. “I move that when this 
;meeting adjourns, it adiourn to meet in 
this place at (naming the time).” 

The chairman may ask. “Is there any 
other business to be attended to?” When 
the motion “to adjourn” is carried, the 
chairman says: “This meeting stands 
adjourned, to meet in this place at 
(naming the time).” 


(To be continued.) 


iThe Bell-Ringer of '76. 


Anonymous. 


Plain red-brick walls, the windows partly 
framed in stone, the hall door ornamented with 
pillars—such is the State'House of Philadelphia 
in the year of Our Lord, 1776. 

Why do those clusters of citizens with anxious 
faces gather around the State-House walls? 
There in yonder wooden steeple, which crowns 
the State House, stands an old man in humble 
attire, with white hair and sunburnt face. His 
eye gleams as it is fixed upon the ponderous out- 
line of the bell suspended in the steeple there. 


He tries to read the inscription, but cannot. By | 


his side, gazing at his face in wonder, stands 
- fair-haired boy, with laughing eyes of summer 
ue. 
“Come here, my boy. You can read; spell me 
these words, and I'll bless ye, my good child.”’ 
And the child raised himself on tiptoe, and 


INDEPENDENCE BELL. 


pressing his tiny hands against the bell, read 
these memorable words: 

‘Proclaim Liberty to all the Land and all the 
Inhabitants thereof.’’ 

The old man ponders for a moment on those 


strange words, 
arms, Speaks: ‘‘Look here, 
the old man a kindness? Then haste ye down 
stairs and wait in the hall by the big door, until 
a man shall give you a message for me. When 
he gives you the word, then run out yonder in 
the street and shout it up to me. 


It needed no second command, The boy sprang | 


from the bell-keeper’s arms and threaded his 
way down the dark stairs. Leaning over the 
railing of the steeple, the old man looked anx- 
fously for the fair-haired boy. Minutes passed, 
vet still he came not. 

“Ant 
will have to totter down the State-House stairs, 
and climb up again——"’ 

Yet even as he spoke, a merry laugh broke on 
his ear. There among the crowd on the pave- 
ment stood the boy, clapping his hands, while 
the breeze blew the flaxen hair all about his face. 
Then swelling his little chest, he raised himself 
and shouted a single word, ‘‘RING!" 

Do you see that old man’s eye catch fire? Do 
you see that arm suddenly bared to the shoulder? 
Do you see that withered hand grasping the iron 
tongue of the bell? 
his veins are filled with new life. 


tongue. The bell speaks out! The crowds in 
the street hear it, and burst forth in cne long 
shout! The city hears it and starts up from 
desk and work-bench, as if an earthguake had 
spoken, Yes, as the old man_swung that iron 
tongue, the kell spoke to all the world. 

That sound crissd the Atlantic—pierced the 
dungeons of Europe—the workshops of England— 
the vassal-fields of France, That echo spoke to 
the slave—bade him look up from his toil, and 
know himself a man. That echo startled the 
kings upon their crumbling thrones. That echo 
was the knell of all crafts born of the darkness 
of ages. and baptized in seas of blood. For un- 
der that very bell pealing out noonday, in that 
old hall, fifty six traders, farmers and mechan- 
ies had assembled to strike off the shackles of 
the world. And that bell that now voices the 
Declaration of Independence speaks out to the 
world: 

“God has given the American continent to the 
free, the toiling millions of the human race, as 
the last altar of the rights of man on the globe, 
the home of the oppressed, forever more.’’ 


Rewards of Oratory. 


“Tt is often said that the demand for 
oratory has ceased. An age of newspapers, 
magazines, pamphlets, and books, it is 
urged, has neither time nor inclination for 
the orator. With logic apparently as con- 
vineing as that of the Oxford professor 
of mathematics who demonstrated that the 
laws of force absolutely forbade the curv- 
ing@@of a baseball, it has been proved that 
the decay of oratory was an inevitable out- 


come of human progress. The truth is that | 


esteem for the orator has not lessened, To- 
day, as always, oratory is assured of speed- 
ier and richer rewards than fall to any 
other display of mental ability except mili- 
tary genius. By oratory we mean that elo- 
quence which combines personal magnet- 
ism, a subtle voice and a gift of giving 
wings to words with clearness and depth 
of thought and an elevated style. Even the 
lesser gifts of mere eloquence win rewards 
out of all proportion to the effort expended. 
So long as men ‘have senses that can be 
charmed, hearts that can be moved and 
minds open to conviction, so long will there 
be eager appreciation for orators; and so 
long as issues rise which require the genius 
of the orator, the race of orators will not 
become extinct "—N. Y. World. 


then gathering the boy in his | 
my child, wilt do 


he has forgotten me! These old limbs’ 


The old man is young again, | 
Backward | 
and forward, with sturdy strokes, he swings the 


| iv poet 
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REVOLVERS 


are noted for their absolute 
safety, accuracy and durabil- 
ity. Avoid inferior substitutes. 


Sold direct where dealers 
will not supply. 


Harrington & Richardson 


Arms Company, DEPT. #. 


WORCESTER, MASS: 
MAKERS OF 
H. & R. SINGLE CUNS. 
CATALOG FOR POSTAL. 


1 © Reliable 
19457) Clothing 
for Boys 


{4 Buy the boys’ clothing of 
, and you won't have 


us 
to buy so often. Carefully 
selected materials and 


= thoroughly good tailor- 
ing insure best wear, 
Newest Styles, always. 
Our prices are no doubt 
less than you pay for the 
ordinary sort. rite for 
4 « FREE Catalogue. - 


Pardiridge & Blackwell 


ichignn 06, Detroit, Mich. 
| THE BEST BOOKS IN THE WORLD FOR Boys 
‘BEARD’S BOOKS FOR BOYS! 


“The Jack of All Trades: Sass owe.2” $9 


CONTENTS: Tree-top Club Houses, How to Trap Small 
Animals. A Back-yard Zoo, Fish Pond, Aviary, 
Workshop, Switchback, Toboggan Slide. Pigeon 
and Bantam Coops. Underground and Water Clab 
Houses. Fun fora Picnic. A Daniel Boone Cabin. 
Flat Boatman’s House. House Boat. Home made 
Cireus, Toothpick and Matches Games. Fun with 
Scissorsand Paper. Chalk Talk. Ohristmas Novel- 
ties. An Attic Circus, Stag Party. Wild West Show. 
Panorama Show. 


‘The Outdoor Handy Book: roses p59 $9 


CONTENTS: Marbles and Tops. Kites. Hoops. Suckers. 
Stilts. Bait. Fishing. Boats. Shells. Canoes. Col- 


lections. Swimming. Tag. All kinds of games. 
Camping Out. Indian Games, Football. Golf, 
Hockey. Shinney, Skating. Battles with Snow- 


balls, Sleds. 


The American Boy's Handy Book, sx, Wet .te 
| How To Do I¢: Tlustrated., Priee, $2 


CONTENTS: Kite Making. Modes of Fishing. Home- 
made Tackle. Stocking and Keeping Aquariums, 
Knots, Bends and Hitches, . How to Make Boats, 
How to Rig and Sail Boats. How to Camp Out. How 
to Break Wild Animals.’ Home-made Hanting Ap- 

aratus. ig, and Trapping. Dog. Taxidermy, 

now Houses. Winter Fishing. Indoor Amusements. 
To Make Magic Lanterns. Puppet Shows. Masquerade 
and Theatrical Costumes; and many other subjects, 
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BOYS IN GAMES AND SPORT 


Game of King Can. 
J.C. BEARD, . 


The game of King Can is very little 


known to boys throughout the country... 


It 1s played only within the limits of a 
very small district. 

The boys seem to have invented it 
themselves and to them, therefore, is du2 
the credit of having evolved a game 
which, in time, is likely to become very 
popular. Like ail other games which 
boys invent, there is lots of dash and vim 
in King Can. Not so good a quality, but 
one which is also very characteristic’ of 
a game invented by boys is that the 
rules are not very well defined. 

I have taken the liberty of arranging 
the rules so that they will not contradict 
each other and so that they will cover 
all disputes likely to arise. 

The heavy black lines in the diagram 
show the outline of a field for King Can. 
There is no special size for the field. 
The size is governed by the space avail- 


The field and the outfit 


‘able. The game can be played either on 
the hard stones of the city or the soft 
‘ground of the country. 

Mark out a rectangle somewhere near 
sixty by thirty feet. A piece of chalk 
or coal will answer for a “marker” in the 
eity and a sharp stick will do the work 
in the country. The width of a city 
street, from gutter to gutter, makes a 
very good width for a field. 

Mark off a triangle in two corners of 
the field, as shown (see J and I). A line 
through the center of the field is con- 
venient, but not necessary. 

It will be seen that the boys shown in 
the illustration are wearing a curious 
sort of foot gear. This foot gear is noth- 
ing more or less than tin cans strapped 
or tied to their feet. 

H in the diagram shows a can with 
strap attached ready to be placed on a 
player’s foot. The areatis are attached 
by driving ordinary nails through the 
straps and can and then clenching the 
nails on the inside. 

Boys sometimes strengthen the cans 
by pestering short sticks on the inside. 
These are indicated by dotted lines in 
the diagram. 

The bat (shown as F in the diagram) 
ean be whittled from any tough wood. 

There are two varieties of bats which 
vie with each other for popularity—one 
with a round head like F, the other with 
the head squared off like E. 

An ordinary rubber ball, though it is 
sometimes used, is not a good ball with 
which to play King Can, <A rubber ball 
is too light and bounces too easily. An 
ideal ball for King Can may be made by 
winding up worsted yarn until it makes 
a ball an inch and a half or two inches 
in diameter and then covering the 
worsted with either leather or strong 
cloth, as shown in G of the diagram. 

To begin the game, select captains and 
let them choose up sides. By a toss-up 
decide which goal each side shall defend. 

Place a can right side up at J and one 
at I, and place boundary stones or cans 
at A, B, C and D. 

The side which wins the toss-up can 
either choose which goal it will defend 


or it can take possession of the ball. At 
the beginning of a game the captains 
may arrange their men in any fashion 
they choose ON THEIR OWN SIDE OF 
THE CENTRAL LINE. 

The captain will then step within his 
own goal, the triangle J or I as the case 
may be, and knock off—that is, set the 
ball in play by knocking it toward his 
opponents’ goal, The captain may knock 
the ball into the air or along the ground, 
but he must knock it hard enough to 
eross the central line, because none of 
his side may touch the ball until it has 
crossed the line, 

The moment a captain has knocked the 
ball across the line his side may charge 
after it. If a captain, at the first blow, 
does not knock the ball across the line 
his opponents may cross the line and 
come to the bail, and they may take as 


much time as they like about it, because 
the ball cannot be touched until they 
reach it. 

The object of each side is, of course, to 
get the ball within their opponents’ goat 
—that is, between the boundary stones 
A and B or D and C, as the case may be. 

A ball must hit the ground after leav- 
ing the bat or no goal is counted. In 
other words, the ball must bounce be- 
tween the boundary stones in order to 
count. 

A goal counts five. If a ball goes into 
the can Y or I it counts fifteen. Thirty 
points win the game. 

When a ball is knocked out of bounds 
it is put in play by the captain of the 
side which knocked it out of bounds. It 
is put in play just as at the beginning 
of a game. 

If a can slips from a player’s foot he 
must stop playing and keep out of the 
way until he has fastened it on once 
more, 

The game will not be stopped on his 
account. Players cannot strike the ball 
unless they are to the right of it. A 
player’s right means his right when 
facing his opponents’ goal. 

It is surprising how fast boys can man- 
age to get about with cans strapped to 
their feet. Try the game. I think you 
tad find it equal to anything that boys 
play. 


The Santos Dumont No. 10. 


How Any Ingenious Boy Can Build an 
Airship that Will Really Fly. 


J. O. BEARD, 


The American. boy who can make his 
kite mount the highest is considered, not 
a favorite of the spirits, but an example 
of what economy may accomplish, be- 
cause he will be the boy who has saved 
up the most money and, in consequence, 
has the largest amount of string. 

The question of string is always a 
serious one at kite time. The sort of 
string which a boy possesses, or the 
amount of money he intends to spend on 
ate must determine the size of his 

te. 

It is not difficult to build a kite, which, 
in fierce winds, will break anything on 
the market. Boys do not seem interested, 
at the resent day, in building kites 
which will be unique merely in point of 
size, Very large kites, unless built for 
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Diagram. 
lifting or pulling purposes, have gone out 
of fashion, The tendency now is to build 
kites of strange and startling design— 
kites which will make people crane their 
necks to get a second look. 

There are many kites, fish kites, but- 
terflies, frogs, turtles, dogs, horses, in 
fact, almost every sort of animal kite. 
People today are much interested in fly- 
ing machines. A kite which exactly rep- 
resents a flying machine, even to the 
spinning propellers, will attract no end 
of attention. 

Size is very deceiving -when an object 
is at a distance. It often takes a second 
or even a third look to prove that the 
kite Santos Dumont No. 10 is not a “sure 
enough” air ship, 

It can be seen in the diagram that the 
framework of the kite consists of one 
long stick, running horizontally through 
the center of the kite, and three shorter 
sticks, which cross the long one at right- 
angles. The curved edge of the kite is 
made by fastening either thin, light wire, 
or strips of rattan over the framework. 
The framework can be covered with 
either paper or paper muslin. I would 
not advise paper muslin unless the kite 
is at least four feet across. 

The framework of the car, on which 
is printed Santos Dumont No. 10, is made 
of three sticks—the long stick D and the 
two short sticks E and F. Strings are 
run between ‘the ends of the sticks FE 
and F, and the framework: is covered 
with paper like the framework of &n 
ordinary kite. 

C shows one of the propellers. The 
blades of the propellers are made from 
thin wood. The blades are fitted oblique- 
ly into a small square block, as shown. 

If the kite is very small, ordinary paper 
pin wheels can be used for propellers. 
The propellers are fastened at each end 
of the stick D. Round off the end of 
the stick D, as shown by the figure G; 
then slip on the propeller and run a 
small plug through the end of the stick 
D, to keep the propeller from slipping 
off. The plug is shown in Figure H. 

The car is fastened to the kite by 
strings from the end of the sticks A and 
B. Bellyband and tail are attached as 
shown in the diagram, and the kite is 
flown just like any of its brother kites. 
If there is wind enough to fly a kite, 
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there will be wind enough to keep the 
propellers spinning. 

In one way the Santos Dumont No. 10 
really is an air ship, for, in the opinion 
of many scientific men, an ordinary kite 
is much nearer the design of the ship 
which will ultimately solve the problem 
of aerial navigation, than that of the 
huge gas bags with which aeronauts are 
fond of experimenting. 


Balance and Oversbalance. 


The only things required for the game 
here described are a large clothes-basket, 
a broomstick, two apples and two chairs. 

The broomstick is first put through the 
handles of the basket, and the protruding 
ends rested on the two chairs. The 
apples must also be placed on the chairs. 

A person then sits astride that part of 
the broomstick over the basket, with his 
feet resting in the latter, and endeavors 
to knock the apples off the chairs with 
a walking stick. 

The occupant of the basket will in- 
variably press one foot down more than 
the other, which causes the basket to tilt 
sideways and himself to be thrown out on 
to the floor. ' 


A Girl Record Breaker. 


While talking about boys who are suc- 
cessful in athletics, let us remember that 
the girls are not far behind. Fifteen 
year old Lydia Carpenter, of the Normal 
College at Plattsburg, N. Y., holds the 
girl's record for high jumping in this 
country, beating Miss Wood of Vassar, 
the former champion, by four-fifths of 
an inch, her record being four feet, three 
and three-tenths inches. Miss Carpénter 
is five feet, two inches tall, and weighs 
one hundred and eighteen pounds. he 
loves exercise, has strength and natural 
grace, and is er rgee 4 fearless. She 
| Seo hg center on the school basket ball 
eam, 


Loop the Loop. 


Cut a long strip of cardboard as wide 
as the inner part of a spool, or make the 
horizontal part of the’ strip as wide as 
the spool and bend the edges as shown 
in the illustration. 

Bend the strip of paper to a loop (see 
iliustration). Fasten one end with a pin 
to the top of a large book or ledger 
standing upright, Fasten the other end 


to the top of a smaller book also stand- 
ing upright. 

Now your loop is all ready to be “loop- 
ed.” All you need is a common ordinary 


spool, Start it at the higher end and it 
will rush around the loop without fall- 
ing off. 

An improvement can be made by con- 
structing a small car out of two spools, 
as shown in the illustration, 


COMPLETE BASE BALL OUTFIT. 
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Spaldings’ Athletic Goods 


Cameras, Daley Air Rifles, Beat Lincoln Foun- 
tain Pen arranted Watches, given to 
any BO or GIRL for few hours time. 


W. B. GLYNN, Pharmacist, SAXTON’S RIVER, VT. 
Berner’s “‘Monopole”’ 


is a combination of Fish- 
hook and gaff. Sample 10c.; 
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THE AMERICAN BOY offers twelve prizes of 
Two Dollars each for the best Amateur Photo- 
graph received during the twelve months in the 
year, one prize for each month, also a second prize 
each month, of one dollar, for the next best photo- 
graph, the competition to be based upon the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of 
the photograph. The contest is open to subscrib- 
ers only. Photographs will be returned if stamps 
are sent for the purpose. All photographs enter- 
ed in the contest and not prize winners will be 
subject to our use unless otherwise directed by 
the sender, and fifty cents will be paid for each 
photograph that may be used, the prize pnoto- 
graphs in any event to be our own, without further 
payment than the payment of the prizes. Write 
on the back of the photograph its title, with a 
description of the picture, and the full name and 
address of the contestant, who in every case must 
be the artist who took the picture. 
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“INSPIRATION.” 
First Prize Photo: Nick Bruehl, Sherwood, Wis. 


Making Up Solutions. 


I was out last Saturday with my photo- 
graphie chum, or rather one of them, and 
on the way home stopped at his house for 
dinner. He explained that he wished to 
mix up a new developer in order that it 
would be ready when he came to develop 
his negatives later in the evening. He 
weighed out -four ounces of sulphite, 
dumped it into a wide-mouthed bottle; 
weighed out a like amount of carbonate 
of soda and put that in another, and 
then poured water into both from an or- 
dinary pitcher. I was astonished. “Don’t 
you know how much water you are add- 
ing,” I asked. “Oh! sure; when I pasted 
the labels on@the bottles I put them on 
so that their upper edges came even 
with the top of sixteen ounces of water. 
Now I never have to use a graduate, I 
put in the required amounts of the sodas 
and then fill up to the top of the labels.” 
I think the hint is a good one and am 
going to do a little pasting on of new 
labels myself.—Exchange. 


BRAIN BUILDING. 


How to Feed Nervous Cases. 


Hysteria sometimes leads to insanity 
and should be treated through feeding 
the brain and nerves upon scientifically 
selected food that restores the lost deli- 
eate brain matter. Proof of the power 
of the brain food Grape-Nuts is remark- 
ably strong. 

“About eight years ago when working 
very hard as a court stenographer I col- 
lapsed physically and then nervously and 
was taken to the State Hospital for the 
insane at Lincoln, Neb., a raving maniac. 

“They had to keep me in a strait- 
jacket and I was kept in the worst ward 
for three months. I was finally dismissed 
in the following May, but did no brain 
work for years until last fall when I was 
persuaded to take the testimony in two 
cases. One of these was a murder case 
and the strain upon my nervous system 
was so great that I would have broken 
down again except for the strength [ 
had built up by the use of Grape-Nuts. 
When I began to feel the pressure of the 
work on my brain and nerves I simply 
increased the amount of Grape-Nuts and 

“ used the food more regularly. 

“IT now feel like my old self again and 
am healthy’and happy. I am sure that 
if I had known of Grape-Nuts when I 
had my trouble eight years ago I would 
never have collapsed and this dark spot 
in my life would never have happened. 
Grape-Nuts’ power as‘a brain food is 
simply wonderful and I do not believe 
any stomach is so weak that it cannot 
digest this wonderful food. I feel a deli- 
eacy about having my name appear in 
public, but if you think it would help 
any poor sufferer, you can use it.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
_There are desserts and desserts, The 

delicious Megattiaet itd. kind are told 
about in the little recipe book found in 
each package of Grape-Nuts, 
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Photographs by Moonlight. 


Professor Herman Krone, of Dresden, 
calls attention to the possibility of pro- 
ducing true moonlight photographs. Ae 
mentions that the exposure by full mocn- 
light must be about 6,000 times that 
required by ordinary daylight. Thus a 
bromide print required eight hundredths 
of a second in daylight or eight minutes 
in moonlight, and in another case a plate 
was about equally exposed by %4 second 
in daylight, or 25 minutes in moonlight. 
Camera exposure by moonlight may be 
from one to four. hours. Ordinary car2 
should be taken not to include artificial 
light, such as street lamps, because 


double images and halation result.—Der ~ 


Amateur Photograph. 


Photographing Colors. 


Every amateur photographer knows 
that red and blue do not photograph well 
together. An exposure that is just right 
for red, is entirely too long for blue, 
and vice versa. That is why it is neces- 
sary to use orthochromatic plates in color 
work, particularly in taking photographs 
of paintings. To overcome this difficulty 
the skilled photographer coats his plate 
with the following solution: 


Dintilied water... ives via: seeeese td OUNCES 
CP OUING i AUiwn 4 S cet ae Re 30 grains 
Chioral Nyarate: svios bs Si ecd eeeere OUNCES 


After heating the above in a water bath 
for half an hour, it should be well 
shaken, after which add two ounces of 
the strongest ammonia. Cyanine will be 
precipitated on the side of the glass, 
Decant the liquid and dissolve the pre- 
cipitate of cyanine in six ounces of 
methyl aleohol and add quinine sulphate, 
4 drams dissolved by heat in 4 ounces of 
methyl alcohol, and add enough methy! 
alcohol to make 17 ounces. For sensitiz- 
ing take: 

Distilled water oc. cc. . veces ..11 ounces 
Cyanine solution as above....34 minims 
Strongest ammonia .......... 34 minims 
Silver nitrate solution 1 to 40..105 drops 

Sensitize by soaking the plate in the 
solution from four to six minutes after 
which it is rinsed under the tap and dried 
in a box containing a dish of strong 
sulphuric acid. Of course all these opera- 
tions must take place in a very weak 
ruby light. The cyanine stock solution 
is also very sensitive and should be pre- 
pared and kept in as near perfect dark- 
ness as possible. Even the dark-room 
light affects it if it is exposed for any 
length of time. 

With plates treated in the above man- 
ner, the amateur can get his picture of 
a “white horse and a red headed girl’ 
with due regard to colors, knowing that 
both will show up in the right propor- 
tions; but the plate will be “slow,” and 
great care must be taken in the develop- 
ng. 


Amateurs Also on These Peo= 
ple. 


Abraham Bogardus, in the St. Louls and 
Canadian Photographer gives the expe- 
rience of a photographer with the charac- 
ters who think the world would stop 
revolving if they didn’t exist. Many an 
amateur photographer has had dealings 
with that kind of folk, and the right way 
to do is to see the funny side of the inci- 
dent and store it away in the storehouse of 
the mind, to bring it forth sometime when 
swapping experiences with other amateurs. 
Je is the way Mr. Bogardus tells the 
story: 

A man comes in and putting on as much 
dignity as he can command, asks, “Is your 
apparatus in good working order this morn- 
ing?’’ When told everything is right, he 
says: “I am Professor I. Gosling Bump, 
of the Magnum Bonum Institute. I have 
always objected to having my _ picture 
taken, but my friends insist and I have 
reluctantly consented. I shall expect you 
to be very particular with my likeness as 
I have been obliged to employ a dentist 
and my mouth is not in its natural shape, 
THIS I SHALL EXPECT YOU TO REM- 
EDY."’ His mouth looks as though he had 
bought a second hand set of teeth because 
they were cheaper, and they do not fit. He 
spends some time before the looking glass 
arranging his “lady killer’’ curls. At 
length he is ready. After he is posed and 
you are about to open the camera, he 
jumps up and goes to the glass once more 
to see that his necktie and dry goods 
generally, are all right. Several sittings 
are made, all perfect. He fs to call during 
the afternoon to see the proofs. On see- 
ing them one by one he at once decides 
that they are not good and not at all sat- 
{sfactory. After awhile@he thinks he 
squares things by promising to call another 
day when he {ts feeling better. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


John Feala: Your ‘‘Brook in Winter’’ shows too 
great a contrast and a lack of detail. The 
greatest danger of photographing the winter land- 
scape is over-exposure, wherefore slow plates, a 
small diaphragm and a weak developer are indi- 
eated.—Chas. Atkinson: Unmounted photographs 
are not excluded from our contests. What you 
call ‘‘the gas light prints’’ are superior to the 
sunlight. ‘‘The Rock of Lake Michigan’’ is 
rather good.—A Subscriber: N, lantern slides 
are made from negatives by a special process. 
Henceforth, please sign your name; anonymous 
communications will not be noticed.—Clarence 
Ellsworth, of Heartwell, Neb., wants our sub- 
scribers to give him information about a paper 
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thoroughly grounded in it. 


called Matalotype. Skade lower part of cloud 
negative, print from it first, then lay print from 
cloud negative over the landscape negative, and 
print into it. Take care to have your clouds 
hign enough not to interfere too much with your 
tree tops.—Utica ‘‘Subscriber:’’ We do not be- 
lieve a good camera can be marketed for the 
price given in the ‘‘ad.’’ you enclosed. Better 
pay four times as much and get a good one, 
All cheap cameras are provided with single 
lenses, the uses of which are limited.—Hrnest 
Widger: We are unable to give you directions 
for the solutions you mention until we know 
what kind of paper they are to be used on.— 
Stanley Nelson: We would advise you to buy the 
more expensive camera of the two. 


IN THE GOOD OLD SUMMER TIME, 
Second Prize Photo: Harold J. Warner, 


Our Portfolio. 


W. J. Henne, of Reading, Pa., sends us a 
good picture of boys in camp tossing up one of 
their fellows in a blanket; Elroy Howells, of 
Miles, Ohio, contributes a funny picture of a 
snow-woman and ditto child; Harry Traxler’s 
photograph of the Cathedral Spires at Manitou, 
Colo., is worthy of mention; a picture of an 
Icelander’s thatched adobe cottage at Spring- 
ville, Utah, by Wili Love, shows how closely 
foreigners adhere to home traditions; Paul T. 
Channen’s ‘‘Away We Go,"’ showing six boys 
en a bieyele at Oberlin, O., is clever, but poor 
from a photographic standpoint; O. Hawkins, of 
Chicago, submitted a good view of the telegraph 
station at the summit of Pike’s Peak; the cloud 
effects in Ed. Hedemann’s (Woodland, Cal.) sea- 
scape are very good—the picture would be im- 
proved by trimming at the bottom; the photo of 
a collie by Hiram C. Pratt, of Crowland, Ont., is 
noteworthy; the editor obtained a good idea of 
what a maple*sugar camp looks like from a view 
submitted by Clarence Corp, of Corfu, N. Y.; 
Nick Bruehl, of Sherwood, Wis., was the pho- 
tographer of a balloon ascension, showing the 
aerongagit seated on a trapeze; Earl T. Douglass, 
of McKeesport, Pa., exemplified the pleasures of 
surf bathing in two pictures; R. McGill Mackall 
is the artist of a view of tne monument erected 
by the Daughters of the American Revolution 
at Baltimore; Jesse Cohen, of Albany, N. Y., is 
entitled to praise for his photograph of a stretch 
of the Delaware and Hudson River Railroad; 
among photos of poultry submitted that of geese 
by Bert Nicol, of David, Ia., was the best; 
Jerome, N. Y., represented by Edwin P. White, 
“took the cake’’ in pictures of cats; Clair Gra- 
ham, of Kansas City, Mo., sent us a good pho- 
tograph of a train in motion; ‘‘Four Playmates,’”* 
by Homer Ross, of Jamestown, O., represents 
himself, two goats and a collie; H. J, Olsen pho- 
tographed a dinner party of twenty eight at 
Mears, Mich.; Walter S. Lehman could improve 
his ‘‘Conestoga Creek in Winter’? by printing it 
deeper and not toning it quite so much; ‘‘Moxa- 
hala Bridge,’’ by Earl D. Suleer. of Zanesville, 
O., is picturesque, but appears to be slightly 
under-exposed. 


LL CCU 


ePresident’s Chait 


has been filled twenty times out of twenty-five by men with legal training. 
President Roosevelt, while never a practicing lawyer, studied law and is 
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Not only in politics but in business, legal train- 
ing 1s a tremendous advantage. Every business 
man is better equipped for great business under- 
takings if he is backed by knowledge of the law. 
Every young man ambitious for a career at the 
bar, in public affairs, or in business, should at- 
tend a law school, or if that is impossible, should 


Learn Law at Home 


Correspondence instruction in law is no longer an 
experiment. The Sprague Correspondence School 
of Law, the originator, 1s endorsed by judges, 
lawyers and law schools, Its graduates are ad- 
mitied to the bar in every state. It offers three 
practical courses—Preparatory, Commercial 
Law and the College Law Course. If you 
are interested and ambitious, write and we 
will gladly send you our catalogue, toge- 
“ther with some true accounts, from 
among thousands, of success won 
through our courses 
by mail. 
THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
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IT WORKS LIKE A KODAK. 


A 


One or Two-Dollar 


BROWNIE 


will double the summer fun of any 
wide-a-wake boy or girl. Pictures of 
vacation haunts are well worth pre- 
serving, and photography is now so 
simple that anybody can make good 
pictures, 


No Dark-Room Necessary. 


Ask your dealer or write us for the 
. tllustrated Brownte Booklet. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PHOTO BROOCHES (0c. 


Send us any photograph you want 
copied and we will return it un- 
harmed with an exact copy on one of 
rimless brooch-mountings 
for only 1@ets. All our Photo-Min- 
iaturesare exact and perfect re- 
productions, We send this 25e. 
sample for only 10 cts. to intro- 
duce our goods and send you F’ree our 

large ill. price-list_of photo-miniatures, 
ewelry, novelties, Agents wanted. 
"9 ox 1275, BUSTON, MASS. 


stoi renee? oud 
WE WILL PAY $5.00 
For the Best Photograph 


Received byus before October 1, 1908. The conditions 
are very libéral and it will pay you to send for them. 
Send us 15 cents at the same time and we will send you 
our new EXPOSURE GUIDE AND RECORD, which will save’ 
you many times its cost in spoilt negatives in one sea- 


son. Appreciated by every one who uses a Camera. 
s 
Middleboro, Mass. 


TEKSA-MANN 60., "i083" 
= No. 1 BROWNIE 


Kodak 


(as shown in cut) with Film 
and Outfit, $2.00. Other Ko- 
daks and Cameras from $8.00 
up. Supplies for all KINDS 
and SIZES. Send 10 cents for 
Catalogues, 


Detroit Photo Supply Co., 31 Gd. River Ay. Detroit, Mich. / 
Look Boys! 


Send for 24 of our rich gold fi- 
nished searf pins to sell for 10¢ 
each, When sold send us the $240 
and you will EARN THIS ELE- 
GANT SET OF BoxING GLOVES, 
which we will send you immed- 
iately. Send right away! lots of 
boys are earning boxing sets. 


THE FRANCIS M'F'G Co. 
YONKERS, N. Y. 


MONEY TO BURN! 


Over $2,000 in im’tConfederate money and our Boy’sMag- 
azine 3 mo., for dime. Send for a pack and show the boys 
what a wad you carry, Friendship, Jr.,.Dep. H, Chili,N.Y. 


In writing Advertisers mention this Paper 
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_ mission and gave up his military career. 
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HERE stands a youth looking toward the 


morning. The bright rays of the sun shoot 
above the horizon and make radiant his face 
—a face as clear-cutasa cameo. He feels 
in his breast a throbbing, a _ long- 
ing which he cannot understand. He is restless for 
action. He longs to know, to do, to dare the future. 
He is ready for his life work, but what is it to be 
and where is it to be found? Something has aroused 
in him a quenchless thirst for a noble career. He 
will be satisfied with nothing but his best. Give him 
a hint and he may go forward and achieve as only a 
young man can. If you cannot lead him perhaps you 
can guide him—indicate a road in which he can 
travel to success—the objective point in all lives. 

“Be thou the first true merit to befriend, 

His praise is lost, who stays till all commend.” 

The man who can discover talent in one of his 
fellow beings and point the way to its development 
is as much a benefactor of the human race as is the 
man discovered—if not more. He becomes the in- 
spiration of genius. 

Genius undiscovered, undeveloped, unexerted, is 
like a rose blasted in the bud. There must come an 
awakening, a quickening to action. With the in- 
spiration come the results which astonish and elec- 
trify. 

Dr. Werner Siemens’ early life was spent in the 
army as an artillery officer, and the thought of 
being anything else but a military man was furthest 
from his mind. A stranger engaged him in conversa- 
tion one day and learned that Siemens had consid- 
erable knowledge of electricity and telegraphy. The 
stranger was Herr Halske, a manufacturer of tele- 
graph wire. 

Halske made the young artillery officer what 
seemed a good offer and the latter resigned his com- 
By com- 
bining Siemens’ knowledge of electricity and teleg- 
raphy with Halske’s subtle business talent a pros- 
perous firm was established, vast wealth acquired, 
and the name of Doctor Siemens has become a 


_ familiar word throughout the civilized world. 


James Watt learned the trade of a mathematical 
instrument maker, and at one time was also well 
known as a maker of musical instruments. In the 
year 1759 his college friend, John Robinson, sug- 
gested that he employ his abilities to develop a steam 
engine. This was the start. Doctor Roebuck aided 
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him in prosecuting his researches by furnish- 
ing necessary funds to meet the expense of 
experiments. In 1769 Watt wrote: ‘I have 
met with many disappointments. I must have 
sunk under the burden of them if I had not 
been supported by the friendship of Dr. Roe- 
buck. This was the second 
help. In 1773 Dr. Roebuck 
became financially embar- 
rassed and sold his one half 
interest in Watt’s steam en- 
gine to Mr. Boulton in consid- 
eration of being released from 
a debt of $3,150 and of receiv- 
ing the first $5,000 of profit 
from the engine. Dr. Roebuck’s 
assignees did not consider that 
he was rendered any the worse 
for his selling his share in the 
engine for they did not set any 
value whatever upon it. Even 
Watt said that Boulton had got one bad debt in ex- 
change for another. This was the third help and 
proved the turning point in Watt’s fortunes. Mr. 
Boulton advanced money for further developments 
on the engine and at last it began to work. Orders 
began to pour in. Yet the capital advanced by Mr. 
Boulton amounted to some $235,000 before any profits 
began to be derived from the sale of the engines. 

We ascribe the benefits of the tireless force of the 
steam engine to one man, but should not the man 
who made the suggestion and the men who gave 
aid, when without such help the result would have 
been impossible, receive a goodly share of honor? 

The Earl of Chatham, himself a man of character 
and force, gave to his second son William Pitt such 
an effective training for public life that the young 
man entered parliament and made his first speech 
before that body at the age of twenty two, in favor 
of Burke’s plan of economical reform. The address 
was of such splendid excellence that Burke said: 
“It is not a chip of the oid block, but the old block 
himself.” - 

The elder Pitt deserved as much credit for his un- 
ceasing training of his son’s faculties as did the 
younger Pitt for the display of his unusual abilities. 

Benjamin West, the celebrated Anglo-American 

« painter declared that his mother’s kiss of approba- 
tion when he had finished a life-like sketch of an 
infant made him resolve to become an artist. Thus 
at the age of nine this Quaker boy painted a picture 
in water colors which he asserted in after years he 
had in some points never been able to surpass. His 
colors were made from leaves and berries and his 
brushes were made from a cat’s tail. 

A mother’s kiss made possible the development of 
a son’s talent for painting and gave to the world 
those inspiring canvasses: ‘Death of Gen. Wolfe,” 
“Battle of La Hague,” and “Christ Healing the Sick.” 

Had it not been for his teacher’s encouraging 
words and deeds Oliver Goldsmith, doubtless, would 
never have given to the world that quaint poem 
“The Deserted Village’; the delightful comedy, ‘““The 
Good Natured Man,” and that master novel, ‘The 
Viear of Wakefield,” the reading of which last made 
Goethe a poet. 

Sir Humphry Davy, who stands in the front rank 
of chemists of this or any other age, the man who 
discovered potassium, sodium, barium, stronium, 
calcium, magnesium, and invented the safety lamp, 
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etc., etc., frankly admitted that his recognition of 
the dormant ability of Michael Faraday was his 
greatest discovery. The start given Faraday by Sir 
Humphry enabled the young scientist to overcome 
the obstacles of lowly birth, scant education, lack of 
fortune, and become one of the most distinguished 
chemists and natural philosophers of the century just 
past. 

When Andrew Carnegie was a factory boy earn- & 
ing two dollars per week he was permitted by Col- = 
onel Anderson to use the four hundred volumes of 
his library. Of such great service were these books 
to the struggling youth that he resolved that if he 
ever became wealthy he would use his money freely 
in establishing free libraries, that other poor boys % 
might receive opportunities similar to those enjoyed 
by him through the benevolence of Colonel Ander- 
son. : 

The number of free libraries which Mr. Carnegie 
has established is increasing, and who can measure 
the good these repositories of learning will do to the 
reading generations of present and future years. All 
this the result of one man’s kindness to a Scotch im- ‘ 
migrant lad. 

These few incidents show how our lives are in- 
fluenced. An ordinary man, if his energies are put 
forth along lines congenial to his temperament, will 
achieve and conquer. The struggle will be great, 
maybe approaching the heroic, but the result wil 
astonish the man who observes and thinks. Many oak 
workman would become a philosopher if only some 
one or something would arouse him. 

There is no greater service we can render to our 
fellow beings, and there is no more imperative duty 
than that of speaking the encouraging word, sug- 
gesting a healthy thought, pointing out the helpful 
way or lending pecuniary assistance. 

Ofttimes an apparently trifling circumstance may 
change a man’s career and lead him on to fortune or 
to failure. An accident, a word spoken, a look, a. 
newspaper item, the cheering thrill of a _ breath 
drawn from a cool bree#, the passing of a gaily 3 
caparisoned rider, the turbulent roaring of a cataract, 4 
the frantic rushing of a railroad train, the quiet 
meditation of a leisure hour, have in them potent in- 
fluences which may stir to action latent power where 
it was least looked for. 

A study of biography, however, shows us that the 
greater portion of men and women who have 
achieved a niche in the temple of fame have received. 
their inspiration from contact with the world of men 
and women around them, 

There is scarcely a sane person who has not 
wrapped up in himself possibilities far beyond his. 
expectation. His success may not lie in the direc- 
tion pointed out by his environment or training, yet 
certainly, if he can but be put in his true sphere, he 
will accomplish great results. 

But the getting in the right way, this pursuing an 
object congenial to one’s taste and desire, “aye, 
there’s the rub!” 

Perhaps in some manner we can help an acquaint- 
ance to better his cgndition in life, to bec@me a really 
great personality, by starting him in a work where 
he can labor along the line of least resistance. Let 
us live with eyes open to see, ears open to hear, : 
tongue ready to speak, and hands willing to. do, : 
things for the uplifting of our fellow beings. y 
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A Fifty Years Ago Boyhood 
Frank H. Sweet 


Boys who grumble at bringing in an armful of wood 
or running upon an errand should know something of 
the boyhood of their grandfathers from 1835 to 1845, 
or even to 1850. There were no warm overcoats for 
the average farm boy in those days, no underclothing, 
no shoes until snow had been on the ground several 
weeks, perhaps, no coddling or lying in bed of morn- 
ings. 

The boy of eight had his regular routine of farm 
work, the same as his older brothers and sisters. 
Out into the sharp morning air he went to feed the 
pigs or chickens, or even to help milk, with no light 
save the stars, or perhaps occasionally the moon, to 
guide him about the barnyard and outbuildings. I 
have heard my father say that-he always hurried out 
as early as possible, even before the cows themselves 
were awake, so that when they rose to be milked he 
could place his bare feet upon the warm ground where 
they had lain. Then, when his chores and milking 
were done, he would scamper back to the house for 
a possible brief moment beside the big fireplace dur- 
ing the short time allowed for breakfast. 

And then, with the sun still unrisen, they would all 
sally forth to the day’s work, in the woods, perhaps, 
where the small boys could chop off the limbs of the 
great trunks as they fell, and pile up the cordwood 
as it was cut and split into lengths by the experienced 
choppers; or out to some wind-swept field to build or 


mend a stone wall, with the small boys busily em- 


ployed in handling such stones as they could manage, 
and in filling chinks between the large boulders; or 
possibly to the field to husk corn with frosted fingers, 
or into the barn to shell beans, or the cellar to pick 
over potatoes and apples. There was never a lack of 
work, or of a father or older brother to point it out. 

In those days it was customary for tailors and 
bootmakers and sewers to go round from house to 
house and do such work as was needed in their lines. 
But boots made by real “bootmakers” were only for 
the men and older boys; the younger ones waited for 
their feet to be shod by some expert member of the 
family, generally the father. This usually took place 
after the turkeys were sold at Thanksgiving, when a 
side of leather would be brought home from the city. 
Old boot legs would then be collected for the uppers 
of the forthcoming shoes, and the thick new leather 
used for soles. These shoes, when made, were about 
as pliable as though fashioned from blocks of wood. 
But the children’s feet were almost as hard as the 
shoes, and they looked forward to the new coverings 
with far more pleasuré than the modern boy does to 
his patent leathers and russets. 


HE FORGOT 


Harvey M. Whipple 


Three miles below the city of Port Huron, Mich., 
a ‘‘construction car’’ of the Rapid Railway ran 
on a siding to let a north bound passenger car 
pass. Most of the construction gang stood by 
the track, but the motorman was in his place. The 


If you forget the little things, sometime you may 


big passenger car came up, crashed into the side- 3 
tracked car and the motorman was killed. The’ 
switch had been left open! The “boss” of the con- 3 
eee gang had forgotten to close it after his car 
sided. 

A man forgot—and his fellow workman was dead. 

That afternoon as I walked up Griswold street, in 
Detroit, I passed a little house with something black 
on the door. That day a wife had become a widow— 
because a man forgot. 

I wonder if that “boss” began by forgetting little 
things. Probably. The little things had him well in 
training. 

Boys, let us practice remembering things. Every- 
body is getting into a frightful habit of being heed- 
less. Everything is rushing along so fast nowadays 
that we don’t stop to think. I believe that awful 
things happen just to make people think. : 

If you forget things you are going to be very an- 
noying and unkind to other people; you are going to 
cause yourself a lot of unnecessary trouble; you will 
be sure to drift into very unbusinesslike habits, be- 
cause forgetting is,"in itself, unbusinesslike and you 
will find that you won't be tolerated by truly busi- 
ness-like people; so for purely selfish reasons, if for 
no others, it does not pay to forget. 

There is big satisfaction in always being equal to 
the occasion, in having every nerve and fibre alert 
and active, ready for any emergency. There is so 
much slipshod, half-way careless work that atten- 
tiveness carefulness, precision, are at a premium. 
People are in demand who are “all here;” and these _ 
are people who do not forget. 
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leave a switch open. Who knows! 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


U eo THE boys who may read this 
rN should ever fare Bostonward, it 


would be well worth their while 
5 to take an electric car and ride 
out over the eight miles between Boston 
and the pretty old town of Quincy, in 
which was born of most honorable par 
entage this boy of the Revolution of 
whom I write. His name was John 
Quincy Adams and he was the son of 
John Adams, the second president of the 
United States. The houses in gvhich ®oth 
John Adams and John Quincy Adams 
were born are still standing, and when 
one has seen them one realizes how a boy 
may rise from the humblest surroundings 
to the most exalted position within the 
gift of the people in our own free Amer- 
ica. John Adams well deserved to thus 
“rise, for no other man in America did 
more to make his country free and inde- 
pendent. He has sometimes been called 
the “Father of American Independence,” 
and the house in which he was born has 
been referred to as the “Cradle of Lib- 
erty.” This same title has been given to 
the Old State House and to Faneuil Hall 
in Boston. If any private residence in 
America has a right to be called the 
“Cradle of Liberty’ that house is the 
quaint old Adams residence in Quincy. 
John Adams first saw the light of day 
on the nineteenth day of October, in the 
year 1735, the part of Quincy in which 
e was born being called Braintree at 
that time. His father was a poor farmer 
and also a cobbler of shoes, but he and 
his wife were ambitious for their boy, and 
they made every sacrifice to give him 43 
college education in the hope that he 
would some day become a minister. It 
was the ambition of many parents of 
those days to®have at least one of their 
sons become a minister. But John Adams 
did not have any inclination to enter the 
ministry after he left college. It was 
perhaps a disappointment to his parents 
to have him declare his intention of be- 
coming a lawyer, for lawyers were not 
L esteemed at ail highly in those days. 
John Adams married on the 25th of 
October, in the year 1764, Abigail Smith, 
the daughter of a minister in the town 
of Weymouth, near Quincy. Parson 
Smith was not overpleased to have his 
daughter marry a lawyer, and the Sun- 
day after the wedding he preached a 
sermon from the following significant 
text: “For John * * * came neither 
eating bread nor drinking wine; and ye 
say, he hath a devil.” 

This Abigail Smith who linked her for- 
tunes with those of the young fellow 
whom her father intimated to be in 
league with the devil because he was a 
lawyer, was. one of the noblest women 
America ever produced. She was worthy 
to become the wife of even a future pres- 
ident of the United States and the mother 
of a president, 

John uinecy Adams, this boy of the 
Revolutfon, of whom I write, was the 
son of John Adams and of Abigail Smith 
Adams. He was born within fifty yards 


JOHN ADAMS’ BIRTHPLACE, 
Quincy, Mass. 


A BOY OF THE REVOLUTION 
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of the spot on which his father was born. 
His birthday was July 11, 1767. If you 
should go to Quincy you might enter the 
room in which he first saw the light of 
day and you might also enter the room 
in which his father was born. These old 
houses are very well preserved and have 
undergone almost no change since they 
were first built. 

Little John Quincy Adams came into 
the world in the midst of eas 1 times. 
His birthday was eleven years before the 
Declaration of Independence had become 
a reality, but the spirit of independence 
was already in the air, and men and 
women were beginning to whisper among 
themselves about the possibility of such 
a thing coming to pass. The English 
rulers were becoming more and more 
unfair and oppressive, and there was an 
air of defiance in all they did that was 
hard for the American people to béar, 
and they were growing more and more 
resentful. The spirit of independence 
ran high in the home of little John 
Quiney Adams. It was probably a daily 
theme of conversation, and the alert boy 
of ten or eleven years listened to it with 
eager interest, 

The war clouds thickened. Paul Revere 
and other patriots were holding secret 
meetings in the old Green Dragon Inn in 
Boston. It was there that they planned 
the famous Boston “Tea Party,” the news 
of which was received with approbation 
in the home of John Quincy Adams. Then 
came the battle of Bunker Hill, that mo- 
mentous event in our American history. 

In front of the humble home of the 
little John Quincy Adams was a high hill 
called Penn’s. Hill. Charlestown is 
within sight of this hill and during the 
progress of the battle Mrs. Adams and 
her little son; John Quincy Adams, stood 
on this hill and watched with bated 
breath the rising columns of smoke that 
told of the devastation of Charlestown. 


THE OHUROCH OF STATESMEN. 


In this church lie buried John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams and their wives. 


They heard the roar of the cannon and 
all of the dread. noise of battle, little 
dreaming that it was but the forerun- 
ner of events that would make both the 
boy and his father presidents of the 
United States. One of the biographers 
of John Quincey Adams has said of him: 

“As a boy, standing there on Penn’s 
Hill with his mother, his soul thrilling 
in response to the thunders of Bunker 
Hill, he was established in the elements 
of character that made the man, Duti- 
ful, unselfish, sensible, fine in every in- 
stinct, ‘wisdom his early, only -choice,’ 
he was about as near the ideal child of 
an ideal Puritan home as New England 
might produce, He was a genuine pay. 
unhurt by the serious atmosphere of his 
home; full of life, loving the woodlands, 
playing at soldier with the colonials, who 
camped in his father’s barn on their way 
to the front, and finding it hard among 
so many distractions to get down to his 
books. Indeed, he thought he would 
rather work on the farm than study, but 
after a day’s test at ditching he went 
back to his dry Latin .grammar with 
much content.” bd 


We are told that he was manly even 
in his earliest boyhood, and there was 
none of the prig about him. It is doubt- 
ful if any other boy of his years took a 
more eager and active interest in all 
that was going on in the world than he. 
He was well informed because there was 
always intelligent conversation in his 
home, and he knew all of the events of 
consequence that were happening in the 
struggle our country was making for 
freedom. 

He was in his eleventh year when he 
made journeys from his home in Quincy 
to Boston on horseback to bring his 
mother the news of the day, for his 
father was at this time in Philadelphia 
as a member of the Continental Congress, 

When John Adams was sent on an em- 


bassy to Europe, his son, John Quincy, 
went with him. Imagine if you can what 
an event this was in the life of a boy 
who had spent all of his life in a quiet 
little village. He visited the large cities 
of Europe and met many of the most 
noted men of the day, and he was not yet 
fourteen years of age when he began 
what one might really call a diplomatic 
career, for he became an assistant secre- 
tary to envoy Dana and went to Russia 
with him in that capacity. A little later 
he acted as secretary to his father, as 
well as to Jefferson and Franklin in 
Paris. You will agree with me that this 
was a very important and honorable po 
sition for a boy in his early teens to fill. 
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It indicated that the young John Quincy | 


Adams was no ordinary boy. 

But life in gay Paris and in other cap- 
itals across the sea did not have the ef- 
fect of making the boy forget his native 
land. He was ever loyal to it, and he 
went back to it gladly, little dreaming 
that it would one day give him the high- 
est office within the gift of the people. 

John Quincy Adams did as his father 
had done before him, he graduated from 
Harvard College and took up the study 
of the law, He was admitted to the bar 
in 1791, but in 1794 he went back to 
Europe as the American minister to The 
Hague, having been appointed to this 
position by President George Washing- 
ton. In later years he was minister to 
Russia and to Berlin so that the little 
village boy who watched the battle of 
Bunker Hill from the summit of Penn’s 
Hill was really rising in the world. But 
no distinction that had ever come to him 
equaled the distinction of being elected 
the sixth President of the United States. 
He could say with perfect truthfulness 
that he had not sought the office, but 
that the office had sought him. It is re- 
corded that he said of his election to the 
presidency: “If the people wish me to 
be president I. shall not refuse the office, 
but I ask nothing from any man or any 
body of men.” . 

John Quincy Adams filled the office of 
President of the United States with great 
dignity and with unflinching honesty to 
his own convictions of right and wrong. 
He was a somewhat austere man and he 
made many enemies, but it is the fate of 
most public men to do this, and John 
Quincy Adams would not yield to any 
man against his own convictions of duty. 
He tried to serve his country faithfully. 
After serving ome term as president he 
retired to private life, but later he be- 
came a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and it was while filling this 
office that he died. It was on the morn- 
ing of the twenty third of February in 
the year 1848. Adams had risen to ad- 
dress the speaker of the house when he 
suddenly fell unconscious. He was ecar- 
ried into the speaker’s room, where he 
revived enough to say weakly, “This is 
the last of earth; I am content.” Then 
he breathed his last. . 

In the fine old town of Quincy is a dig- 
nified looking stone church called the 
“Church of Statesmen.” This name has 
been given to it partly by reason of the 
fact that John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams lie buried beneath the church in 
a granite chamber with their wives be- 
side them. You may read on a marble 
tablet at one side of the pulpit: ‘ 


“Near this Place 
Reposes all that could die of 
John Quincy Adams, 
Son of John and Abigail (Smith) Adams, 
Born 11 July, 1767, 
Amidst the Storms of Civil Commotion 
He nursed the Vigor 
Which nerves a Statesman and a Patriot 
And the Faith 
Which inspires a Christian. 
For more than half a Century 
Whenever his Country called for ‘his 
Labors, 

In either Hemisphere or in any Capacity 
He never spared them in her Cause. 
On the twenty fourth of December, 1814, 
He signed the Second Treaty with Great 
Britain, 

Which restored Peace within her Borders. 
On the twenty third of February, 1848, 
He closed sixteen years of eloquent 
defence 
Of the Lessons of his Youth 
By dying at his Post 
In her great National Council, 

A Son, worthy of his Father, 

A Citizen, shedding glory on his Country, 
A Scholar, ambitious to advance Mankind, 
This Christian sought to walk humbly 
In the Sight of his God.” 


It is a noble tribute to a good man 
whose boyhood was such in its manli- 
ness and high ideals as we would like the 
boyhood of every American boy to be. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS’ BIRTHPLACE, 
Quincy, Mass, 
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Battery Table Lamp, $3.00 


Battery Hanging Lamp, $10.00 
Telephone, comp,, $2.50 & 5.95 
Electric rBells . BO 
Electric Carriage Lamps 5.00 
Electric Hand Lanterns 2.00 
#8 Medical Batteries 8.95 
#12 Belt with Suspensory 2.50 
Telegraph Outfits ° * 

Battery Motors #1.00 to 12.00 
Bicycle Eleetric Lights 2.00 


Electric Railwa: . 8.50 
Pocket Flash Lights . 1.50 
Necktie Lights 75e. to 8.00 


Send for free book. De cribes and 
illustra'es many of the most useful 
electric devices, at wondertully | 
small prices. All practical, The 
lowest price in the world on every- 
thing electrical. Agents can make 
handsome commissions and many 
salés. Write for complete informa- 
tion. 
Ohio Electric Works, 

Cleveland, 0. 


LEARN TO SWIM 


} Used by man, woman 
} and child with comfort 
and perfect SAFETY. 
Worn underneath or 
outside bathing suit, 
and inflated anytime 
in twenty seconds. 
Free illustrated book- 
let with points on 
SWIMMING. 
Belts mailed upon re- 
ceipt of price. 


Man or Woman Belt, 
$4.00 each 
Child Size, 3.50 


each 
Morrison Life Belt Co., 
Dept. A, St. Louis, Mo. 


UO. Ss Av 


LIQUID PISTOL 


Nickel-plated 
YW 5 inches 
long 
Pat’d 


Guaranteed. 


Will stop the 
most vicious 
dog (or man) 
without perma= 
nent injury. 


Fires and recharges by pulling trig- 
ger. Loads from any liquid. No car- 
tridges required. Over 20 shots in one’ 
loading. Valuable to bicyclists, unescorted ladies, cash- 
iers, homes, etc. All dealers, or by mail, 50¢. 


Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 229 South St., New York, U.S. As 
EVERY BOY HIS OWN TOY MAKER. 


Tells how to make all kinds Toys, 

Steam Engines, Photo Cameras, 

Windmills, Microscopes, Electric 

Telegraphs, Telephones, Magic 

Lanterns, Aolian Harps, Boats, 

from a rowboat toa schooner; al- 

so Kites, Balloons, Masks, Wag- 

ons, Toy Houses, Bow and Arrow, 

Pop Guns, Slings, Stilts, Fishing 

‘Ae Tackle, Rabbit and Bird Traps, 

y others. Allis made so plain that a boy can 

easily make them. 200handsome illus. This great book 
by mail 10c, 3for 25c. 


Aeolicraft Model Yacht 


Sails on a tight wire; goes about 
automatically at each end; keeps 
in motion as long as the wind blows, | 

THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC TOY. 
Fotginating to old and young. Beau- 
tifully made. Single, $2.50; pair, 
for racing, $4.50, prepaid. 

Send for descriptive booklet free. 

FRANKLIN MODEL SHOP, 
121 W. 81st Street, New York City. 


YAY Before you Lp omg out and send to us wil 

your name and address, and we will send you by e: 

= for examination CoD. AT if \ND 

0, D. Sa Te. bouts 

\ SHAN waeRny es F stem wind and 

RY, stem set, fitted with richly jeweled movement and 

» guaranteed a correct timekeeper; with long Gold 

lated chain for Ladies or vest chain for Gents. 

rae? If you consider it a to any $35.00 GOLD 

f KILLED WATCH Warranted 20 YEARS 
pay the express agent $3.75 and it is yours. 

year guarantee sent with each watch. Mention 

if you want Gents’ or Ladies’ size. Address 

H. FARBER & €0.,A19, 23Quiney 8t.,CHICAGO. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon 
& Healy ‘‘Own-Make’’ Instruments are 
referred by Thomas Orchestra, Banda 
ossa, Mascagni, etc. Lowest prices. Big 
Catalog ; 1000 illustrations; mailed free; 
it gives instructions for amateur bands, 


LYON & HEALY, 25 Adams St.,Chicago, 


— BEEBE VIOLINS 

—— 7 ——) Deep, mellow, soulful carry- 

ing tone. Unexcelled for 

artistic beauty. Send stamp 

om taluable pou, How 
UDGE VIOLINS. 

BYRON E. BEEBE, Box E, Franklin Park, Hs. 


YQ 
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if You Shoot a rifle, pistol or shotgun 
you’!] make a Bul)’s Eye by sending three 
2c stamps for the new Ideal Handbook, 
No. 15 Just Out. Latest Encyclopedia 
of Arms, Powder, Shot and Bullets, Men- 
tion ‘‘The American Boy.” Ideal Mfg. 
Co., 28 U St., New Haven, Conn., U. 8. A. 


Do You Like Puzzles? 


We have THE BEST, only 10 Cents, Silver; 


ward. orescent Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, Mo, 


©. C, DEPuy, Pub, Syracuse,N.¥ _ 
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All Boys Should Play Baseball 


N. Y. EVENING JOURNAL 


HE baseball 


about to 
begin, and we gather from certain 
indications and reports that in all 
ways it will be a season of unusual 
interest equally in professional and ama- 
teur baseball. 
We are glad of it. 


season is 


Every father of a normal boy should 
insist that his boy shall play baseball as 
often and as much as he can. 

This is not only for the good of his 
body, but for the good of his mind and 
of his morals. 

Of all the games ever devised for the 
development of healthful exercise of the 
human body, this is the best. 

Baseball exercises every muscle, and, 
comparatively speaking, exercises all 
muscles fairly. 

Of course, the pitcher gets more exer- 
cise for the muscles of one arm than for 
the muscles in other parts of his boay. 
But with the other men the exercise is 
very evenly distributed. 

They use the muscles of the arms in 
throwing and the arms and back and 
shoulders in batting, the legs in run- 
ning, and all these in many different 
ways, so that a general and even devel- 
opment, which should be the aim of all 
healthy exercise, is more efficiently ob- 
tained from playing baseball than in any 
other way. 

For the eyes there is nothing in the 
world like it. It continually trains and 
strengthens the vision. The fine discrim- 
ination required of the eyesight in bat- 
ting, develops a very unusual faculty 
and tends to further strength and health 
of the eyes. The extent to which this 
faculty has been developed in some cases 
deserves a piace among the wonders of 
human achievement. The skill and uner- 
ring precision of vision that enable a 
batsman to swing his bat so as to hit a 
swiftly curvin& ball for a base Is a 
marvellous thing. When the batsman 
starts his stroke the ball is coming ap- 
parently straight for his head. He so 
times and aims his stroke that when 
his bat is swung forward it meets the 
ball at the level of his waist and drops 
it beyond the outfield. No more wonder- 
ful skill was ever attained by men’s eyes 
and hands. 

The accurate throwing of a ball, the 
catching or stopping of a batted or 
thrown ball, constantly exercise the eye 
until it learns to make sucn fine distine- 
tions as would seem incomprehensible to 
‘the poor, benighted, unfortunate being 
that never stood by a home plate anu 
‘faced a pitcher feeling like a king. 

All of these exercises, minutely and 1n- 
eessantly varied, promote clearness and 
longevity of vision, so that old baseball 
players usually have excellent eyes long 
after other men of their age have been 
driven to spectacles. 

Baseball is also most excellent train- 
ing for character. It imperatively de- 
mands and develops and forces a swift 
and accurate judgment and the habit of 
quick thinking. It is the most mental 
of all sports. It is at least as much an 
affair of the head as of the hanas. 

Instant decision is the rule in this 
sport. The batsman cannot stop to make 
calculations where the pitched ball is 
likely to come. He must decide while it 
-e flying through the air like a cannon 
shot, 

The fielder cannot stop to argue as to 
where he shall throw the batted ball he 
has stopped. With the same motion and 
an incredible swiftness, he must throw 
straight to the home plate or to one of 
the bases, if he is to head off the run- 
ner whose flying feet seem scarcely to 
touch the ground. When a man looks 
up into the air to catch a fly he has to 
earry in his mind a photograph of the 
entire field and the exact state of the 
play, that the instant his hands touch the 
ball he may throw it where it will do 
the most good for a double play. When 
a man galops after a long hit, he canh- 
not stop to juggle with it—he must know 
where it is wise to land that ball, 

It is the intricacies and complicated 
plays of baseball (so puzzling to one that 
does not know the game) that from first 
to last keep the mind in a full tension 
of alertness, studying and striving for 
combinations and effective turns, the 
nerves in healthy excitement, the muscles 
hard at work. 

Then the blood runs swiftly through 
the veins, every square inch of thé lungs 
is invigorated with fresh air, the brain 
clears up, the physical system gets into 
perfect working order, and the body 
glows with perfect health. 

We owe a great deal to baseball. It has 
hada marked influence upon the national 
character. It is one of the reasons why 
American .soldiers are the best in the 
world—quick-witted, swift to act, ready 
of judgment, capable of going into ac- 
tion without officers, as foreign experts 
observed with amazement during the 
Spanish war. r 

It is one of the reasons why American 
sailors on battleships are the best in 
the world. 

It is one of the reasons why as a na- 
tion we impress foreign visitors as quick, 
alert, confident, and trained for indepen- 
dent action. 

Every American boy ought to play 
baseball, and be proud of it as a great 
national institution. 

Good physical health means’ good 
mental health, and good mental health 
means good moral health, and the three 
are tremendous elements in success and 
happiness. 

Therefore play baseball. 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


How Edward Spent the Glorious 
“Fourth” — Della Hine Mertz 


HE Fourth of July was ushered in 
by the boom! boom! of guns, the 
bang! bang! of fire crackers and 
the ringing of bells. 

Edward, a very small American, was 
up by daylight adding his share to the 
din by shooting off the crackers, which 
his father had liberally bestowed on him. 

Father, who was nothing but a big 
boy himself, was up, too, to see that Ed- 
ward did not burn himself, or that a 
cracker did not go off prematurely in the 
small patriot’s hand. 

Grandfather, who made his home with 
father, mother, Edward and baby Kath- 
arine, after a short time joined father 
and Edward, and enjoyed the sport as 
much as did anyone. 

All were surprised when the cook, a 
‘“befo’ de wah” darkey, came to tell her 
“white-folks” that breakfast was ready: 
saying. “I done rung the bell fo’ times, 
but none ob you come.” 

The family went in to breakfast, the 
big folks to do ample justice to the de- 
licious rolls, for which Becky, the cook, 
was famous: the amber coffee, fried po- 
tatoes, fruit and fresh eggs of, .as the 
children said, ‘our own raisin’.” The 
children were too excited to make but 
a pretence of eating and soon asked to 
be excused. Receiving permission, they 
left the table and were soon on the lawn 
and, being rejoined by their companions, 
spent a happy forenoon shooting crack- 
ers, running races with one _ another, 
playing tag and all the other games dear 
to childish hearts. 

‘When the noon bell pealed out on the 
air, mother delighted the crowd by in- 
viting them to stay to a picnic lunch, And 
how the little ones did enjoy their feast, 
sitting on the lawn which looked and 
felt like velvet, with the green trees 
waving their branches softly above them. 
Grandfather, father and mother officiated 
as waiters, as Becky, who wished to go 
to a piecnic, had been excused from 
further service. 

How those children did eat! 
licked the platter clean,” sang little 
Katharine. After the small fry could 
eat no more, they went in a body to 
grandfather, who sat on.the lawn near 
by and asked him to tell them something 
about the boy, George Washington. Now 
grandfather, who was a veteran of the 
civil war, and could remember asking 
his father, who had fought for the inde- 
pendence of our country, those selfsame 
questions, enjoyed nothing more than to 
have gathered around him a group of 
eager little faces, gazing with rapt at- 
tention into his while he told them of 
that great and good man, fitly called 
“The Father of His Country,” whom all 
Americans revere, 

“Well,” said grandfather, turning to 
Edward, “which stories would you like 
to hear?” 

“Commence with the hatchet,” said 
Edward, “and tell as many as you can.” 

Grandfather's eyes twinkled, and he 
began: “The hatchet! All right. When 
George was about six years of age his 
father gave him a hatchet. He was de- 
lighted with the present and went about, 
like all small boys do, chopping at every- 
thing that he came across. One day 
while he was in the garden, after hack- 
ing his mother’s pea-sticks, he cut a 
beautiful, young cherry tree so deeply 
that the tree, which was a great favorite 
of his father, never grew again. The 
day after the tree had been cut, Mr. 
Washington was walking in the garden 
and discovered the damage done to it. 
Returning to the house he enquired, with 
much warmth, who had killed his tree, 
adding that he would not have taken 
five guineas (about twenty five dollars in 
our money) for it: 

“Pretty soon George 
appeared.” 

“ ‘George,’ said his father, ‘do you know 
who killed that beautiful little cherry 
tree yonder in the garden?’ 

George was silent for a moment and 
then answered bravely: 

““T can’t tell a lie, father! you know 
I can’t tell a lie, I did cut it with my 
hatchet!’ 

“*‘Run to my arms, you dearest boy!’ 
cried his father. ‘Run to my arms! Glad 
am I, George, that you killed my tree; 
for you have paid me for it a thousand- 
fold. Such an act of heroism in my son 
is of more worth than a thousand trees, 
though blossomed with silver, and their 
fruits of purest gold!’” 

“Tell about the colt,” said Edward. 

“Here she goes,” answered grand- 
father. “George's mother had a beautiful 
unbroken colt, of which she was very 
proud. One morning George, with some 
boy friends, was in the pasture where 
the animal was kept. He attempted to 
ride the colt and succeeded in doing@€so, 
but the undeveloped horse in its frantic 
endeavors to unseat its rider, fell, and 
broke its neck. At the breakfast table, 
Mrs. Washington, knowing that her son 
had been in the field, where her favorite 
was, asked how it appeared. ‘Madame, 
your horse is dead,’ replied our future 
general and _ president. His mother’s 
face flushed, but in a short time the color 
faded and she said, ‘I am sorry my colt 
is dead, but I am glad you did not tell 
me a lie and deny it.’” 

“Now for the one where Mr. Washing- 
ton puzzles George,” prompted Edward. 

Grandfather thought a moment and 
a told the interested children this 
ale, 

“One morning George’s father wrote in 
the finely-pulverized earth of his gar- 


“They 


and his hatchet 


SIR MICHAEL HERBERT, WITH HIS TWO SONS, FISHING. 
(British Ambassador to the United States.) 


den, his son’s name, in great, big let- 
ters, and afterwards strewed the trac- 
ing over with cabbage seed. It was near 
a gooseberry walk, for the small George 
was very fond of the little green, round 
fruit, and made frequent trips to this 
spot, Not many days had passed, when 
in rushed George to his father, with eyes 
big with wonder and cheeks ready to 
burst with great news. ‘O, father! come 
here! come here!’ ‘What’s the matter, 
my son? What’s the matter?’ ‘O, come 
here, I tell you, father! come, come! and 
I'll show you such a sight as you never 
saw in all your lifetime.’ 

“Of course Mr. Washington knew what 
was up, but went with his little son to 
the cabbage bed and there in large let- 
ters, in all the freshness of newly-sprung 
plants, appeared the name of 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


“After George’s father had enjoyed his 
son’s surprise and listened to the sur- 
mises of the boy as to how his name 
could have been written there, he told 
George that he had planted the seeds and 
the manner in which he did so.” 

“George was fond of playing ‘soldier,’ ”’ 
continued grandfather, “and when he 
was ten years old, attending a school 
taught by Mr. Hobby, he would divide 
his playmates into two armies, naming 
them, for distinction, French and Amer- 
ican. A big boy at school, named William 
Bustle, was commander of the French, 
and George was the commander of the 
Americans. Every day at recess the boys 
would take cornstalks for muskets, and 
ecalabashes for drums, and march and 
countermarch,‘file off or fight their make- 
believe battles, all joining in the fracas 
with vim. George did not care for tops 
and marbles, strange as it may seem, but 


was fond of leaping, jumping and the 
throwing of heavy weights. And as to 


running, Weems, in his ‘Life of George 
Washington,’ says: ‘The swift-footed 
Achilles could sgarcely have matched 
his speed.’ ” 

Then grandfather went on to tell his 
boyish audience of. the courtesy and re- 
spect George always displayed towards 
his mother, as a boy and as a man, too. 
“George was a great favorite with his 
Playmates, and they thought so well of 
his sense of justice that when a dis- 
pute arose among them it was always 
left to George to settle, and whatever he 
said the boys were willing to abide by.” 

As some of the children had been sent 
for by their parents and mother had ap- 
peared to claim her little folks for the 


“tub” and “slicking-up” process, the 
small company around’ grandfather 


“broke ranks,” and after thanking the 
dear old gentleman for the good time 
they had enjoyed in hearing him tell of 
little George, they scampered home. 


Chicago and Its Boys. 


Fifty years ago—May thirty—not even a 
man of wealth could obtain for his son 
such a mental, moral and physical training 
as the city of Chicago now gives to the 
children of needy, neglectful or indifferent 
parents, ‘An observer has said that he is 
convinced that nine-tenths of the sons of 
wealthy parents would be better off for the 
kind o& schooling the city of Chicago is 
giving its wards in the Parental School, 
popularly known as the Truant School. It 
is said that the care and instruction of boms 
in this school costs the city five dolla 
a week per capita. In a word, the com- 
munity is investing some $260 a year, with 
two ends in view: First, to get its return 
in a productive citizen; second, by spending 
the money now to escape paying later the 
much larger sum which would be required 
for the capture, trial and tmprisonment of 
a criminal who might be a criminal solely 
because his boyhood days had been passed 
in truaney and idleness. 

The city has put into this enterprise, 
which is new, $250,000. One million spent 
in extending this school, or in founding 
others like it in and near Chicago, would 
be worth $20,000,000 spent on the courts, 
jails, police and reformatories. 


A Sight That Helped a Boy. 


“Tan Maclaren.” the famous novelist. 
says that one of his most vivid memories 
is of a review at Edinburgh he wit- 
nessed. just after the Indian mutiny. He 
was eight or nine years old at the time. 
and was in a carriage which, through in- 
fluence or good luck, was quite close to 
the position of the reviewing general, a 
very famous warrior. One officer on 
horseback, in a gorgeous uniform, and 
glittering with medals, knew young Wat- 
son’s father, and actually spoke a few 
words to the boy, who almost burst with 
joy and pride. To the tune of “The 
Campbells Are Coming” the famous 
Seventy eighth swept by, people shout- 
ing, “Well done, Seventy eighth,” “You 
saved the women and children” (at Luck- 
now), and so forth; and the boy, who was 
watching, actually cried with the ex- 
citement of it all.. “One thing is certain,” 
says Ian Maclaren, “that a boy can never 
forget such a gallant sight, and its re- 
membrance helps to make him a strong 
man. 


A Difficult Task. 


Get the merry-thought, or wishing- 
bone of a fowl, and bore a hole through 
oo top part; Sa oe it on the bridge 
of your nose, and try to put a piece 
thread through the hole. ¥ gg tna 


JULY, 1903.) 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


FOR A BOYS’ «CIRCUS’’—J. C. Beard 


BEGUN IN MARCH—MORE TRICKS NEXT MONTH 


THE CLOWN AS A STRONG MAN. 
It-is always the aim of a clown to prove 


the ascendency of mind over matter. In. 


all his performances, whether they be 
acts of buffoonery or real feats of skill 
and strength, it is the clown’s business 
< find some eccentric method of doing 
them. 

He must never use the obvious and 
apparent way of accomplishing any- 
thing. He must find some unexpected 
and unique path for arriving at his ends. 

A clown never hesitates about making 
use of any outside accessory which may 
aid him, even though such help may be 
quite against the rules of the game. He 


+ 


= 


climbs the greased pole by means of 2 
rope or a ladder; any way will answer 
for him so long as he gets to the top. 

The clown, more often than not; is 2 
really powerful man, but when he essays 
to make a show of his strength he al- 
Ways goes to such extremes that he 
makes his performance ridiculous. 

He shamelessly uses numerous sorts 
of tackle for lifting his weights, though 
it must be said in his favor that he is 
always careful to make me blunder 
which will let the spectators know how 
the feat is accomplished. 

By using ingenious devices, such, for 
instance, as a black wire against a black 
background, the clown is enabled to per- 
form feats which might daunt Hercules 
himself, and, as I have indicated, he is 
far from depending upon his muscles to 
earry him.through. 

Not long ago, at a small country circus, 
a clown created quite a sensation by let- 
ting a heavy man stand on his out- 
stretched arm. 

The spectators were delighted at this 
phenomenal exhibition of strength; but 
in’the midst of the applause another 
clown, who was evidently jealous of the 
attention his fellow was attracting. 
struck the strong man over the head 
with an inflated bladder. 

The performer lost his temper and be- 
gan to chase his jealous rival around the 
ring. The man whom he had been hold- 
ing, instead of getting a nasty fall, hung 

~kicking in the air. 

He was suspended by a thin black wire, 
and immediately behind him was a black 
post. Under these conditions the eyes 
of a hawk could not have detected the 
wire. a” e 


If a black curtain is tacked against 
one end of a room the same feat may be 
performed by any amateur. 

A screen can be placed in front of the 
performers until they have. arranged 
their post. 

Any one may safely suspend himself 
in the air by passing a belt, such as that 
shown in Figure 1, around the chest un- 
der the arms. 

The belt can be stitched together easily 
from canvas or strong cloth. The buckle 
ean be taken from some old trunk strap. 

The shirt of the performer is put on 
over the belt. A hook such as that 
shown in Figure 2 is fastened to the end 
of the wire. The wire is slipped down 
the neck of the man who is to hang in 
the air and hooked to the belt. 

Another feat which strong clowns are 
fond of performing is to lift over their 
heads a dumb-bell weighing one thou- 
sand pounds. 

They lift with every appearance of 
nerve-racking effort. They seem to 
strain until it becomes almost painful 
to watch them. 

Then, after receiving their applause, 
they kick the dumb-bell aside with hard- 
ly an effort, or some small boy runs into 
the ring, catches up the dumb-bell and 
rushes away with it. 

The dumb-bell, although it has every 
appearance of iron, is in reality nothing 
but light wood painted black. 

The knobs of the dumb-bell are each 
marked five hundred pounds, as shown 
in the diagram, Figure 3. 

The clown who acts as a strong man 
is always very careful to call attention 
to his muscles which are rendered won- 
derful in size and shape by his having 
stuffed quantities of rags and paper un- 
der his clothes. 

It does not in the least matter to the 
clown whether or not his muscles are in 
the correct place or of the correct shape. 
So long as there are huge bunches on 
each of his arms and legs the clown ‘s 
satisfied. 


JOE JOLLY BOY 


(BEGUN IN APRIL.) 
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IN WHICH HE TELLS HOW HE BUILT 
A HOUSE AND SAW VARIOUS 
THINGS OF INTEREST. 


Next day, in conformity with/ what L 
had told the king of/the Pigmies, I set 
out to build me a houses I Selected a 
piece of ground opposite thaypalace, and 
the people helped me to pd hot of poles 
for posts, and then lashe them near 
the top with strips of bark, and. soon 
had the framework \of my house rea@y, 

Then I lashed other. poles farther down, 
and by weaving long ‘grass behind them, 
and b¥ using the same for a roof, I had 
my house or hut completed before sun- 
set. I used mud to plaster over the sides 
-and roof, and when the mud hardened the 
hut was water-tight. 

I left an opening for a door and hung 
a grass mat before it, and I made me a 
bedstead of poles and stretched mats 
across the frame. No one in Jolly Land 
had ever seen such a house before, ané 
great was the wonder as the people stood 
around it. 

When they saw me go in and out by 
the door, and took notice how handy it 
was, they clapped their hands and shout- 
ed as if it were some great thing. In 
deed, the king came across and entered 
by the door and said: 

“Joe Jolly Boy, you are not only a 
giant, but the smartest man in the world. 
How on earth did you ever happen to 
think of a door like this? I can see that 
we shall learn many smart things from 
you, and I am glad of your visit.” 

I must now tell you more about the 
people. 

When you or I are introduced to a per- 
son we bow and shake hands. When the 
king introduced me to his leading men 
they stood on ‘their’ heads and waved 
their legs, 

We eat our soup from a dish with a 
spoon. The Pigmies drank theirs out of 


the dish, and used their spoons where we 
use forks. 

If one of them wanted to go up hill 
he got down and rolled up. In going 
down he walked. 

When they bathed in the sea they swam 
on their backs instead of their stomachs, 

When they climbed trees they went up 
feet first, and when they went out in 
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their canoes, they sat facing the wrong 
way to use their paddles, 

These little people did many other 
things exactly contrary to what we do, 
and during my first three or four days 
among them I was much amused every 
hour in the day. 


There were goats on the island, byt 


in the most h 

laboratory in the world. 
and is not crushed 
foods. 


other food. 


in vogue with 


all had long tails, like cows, and their 
horns pointed forwards instead of back. 
The dogs were hardly larger than common 
rats, and were all bobtailed, the same 
as rabbits, 

All the rabbits you ever saw had longer 
hind legs than fore ones. Nature made 
them thus so they could take leaps, There 
were rabbits in Jolly Land, but their fore 
legs were the longest, and when they 
started to run they hopped backwards. 

The first time I saw one of them do it 
I laughed so loud and so long, and so 
many of the people laughed with me, 
that the king came out to learn the 
cause, 

He soon began to laugh, too. and we 
were a merry crowd for half an hour. 

There were some animals I had never 
seen before and had to ask the name of. 
Among these were pigs. Instead of 
having bristles, like all pigs I had ever 
seen before, they had fur like a wood- 
chuck, and instead of rooting up the 
ground with their snouts, they scratched 
with their hind legs, There were many 
other curious and funny things to be 
met, and I laughed so often and so hard 
that my sides finally became sore. 

One of the funniest things to me was 
that they should take me for a giant 
and think me so smart. I was neither 
larger nor smaller than any other boy 
of my age, but I could not make them 
understand it, 

Their way of felling a tree was for a 
hundred or more men to climb to the 
top and bend it over until it was up- 
rooted. One day I found an old ax which 
had come ashore in the wreck of a ves- 
sel It had been thrown aside because 
none of them knew how to use it or were 
big enough to handle it. I sharpened the 
tool on a stone and then cut down three 
trees with it, and the people were so 
or that they even forgot to 
laugh. 

When the king saw the chips fly and 
the trees come down he laid his hand 
on my arm and exclaimed: 

“Joe Jolly Boy, this 1s the most won- 
derful thing I ever heard of, and if you 
will stay here with us I will give you my 
daughter Chin-Chin for a wife, and you 
shall help me rule my people and become 
king after I am d =f 

I did not pro 
good times, 
come when 
Siam and 


‘I was having 


want to return to 
ople. 

J and read the next 
chapter, as|I am*going\to tell you in that 
how I met ‘and vanquiShed a monster of 
the sea which had long made the Pigmies 


afraid. 
(To be continadd.) 
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Taking Life too Seriously. 


Taking life too seriously is said to be 
an especially American failing. This may 
be true, but, judging from appearances, 
it would seem to be world-wide, for, go 
bef eh one may, he will find the propor- 
tiof of serious, not to say anxious, faces 
ten to one as compared with the merry 
or happy ones. If “the outer is always 
the form and shadow of the inner,” and 
if “the present is the fullness of the 
past, and the herald of the future,” (and 
how can we doubt it?) how many sad 
histories may be read in the faces of 
those we meet every day. The pity of 
it is, too, that the sadness is a self-woven 
‘garment, even as is the joy with which 
it might be replaced. Ruskin says, 
“Girls should be sunbeams, not only to 
members of their own circle, but to 
everybody with whom they come in con- 
tact... Every room they enter should be 
brighter for their presence.” Why 
should’nt all of us be sunbeams, boys as 
well as girls, all along the way from 
twenty five years and under to eighty 
five years and ovéer?—April “Success.” 


A Most 
Delicious Dessert ‘ 


Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit is made 
enic and scientific food 
a : The wheat is 
spun into light shreds, containing thousands of open pores 
flat and dense as in the case of other 
These pores absorb the digestive juices and provide 
far greater surface for their action than is given by any 


The following simple ‘course before coffee’’ is much 
ith club men everywhere. The simplicity 
of preparation and the little cost, together with the 
delicious taste of the compotes, 

rare favor in the home. 


BISCUIT 


For Shortcake.—With sharp knife halve the Shredded Whole Wheat 
Biscuit lengthwise, prepare pineapple as for sauce (or mi i 
and set aside. When serving, arrange halves in layers covered with fruit 

add sugar and whipped cream. 

SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT IS SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, 7 
Send for ‘‘ The Vita) Question ” (Recipes, illustrated in colors) FREE. Address 


Ghe NATURAL FOOD CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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How to 
Split the 
Biscuit 


$4 


¢ 


this dessert in 


Split and slightly 
toast the Biscuit, 
then serve with 
berries, sliced peaches, 
bananas or any season- 
able fruit. Simple, isn’t 
it? Your verdict will be 


“Simply Delicious” 


bananas or mixed frui' 
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We give the premiums illus. 
trated and many others for 
selling our NEW GOLD 
EYE NEEDLES at dcts, 
Q lity 2 , Quic e oO 
Best Qua and Qu 
every two pac es We give 
VE "ALUMINU THIM 


rge Premi- 
m List, When sold send us81.20 and we will 
pa yal which you select and are en- 


titledto. —§ NATIONAL SUPPLY 


AMESTOWN, 


PARROTS, $3.75 


Guaranteed Talkers 


For the next thirty days we 
will sell choice Mexican and 
Cuban Parrots, including 
shipping cage and food for 
journey, for only #8.75. Re- 
member we are the only firm 
in the United States who 
guarantees every bird and 
the Safe Delivery of same. 


CATALOGUE FREE, 
AGENTS WANTED. 


INTERNATIONAL 
BIRD CoO., 


DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


; REAT SUM- 
er MER GAME 
Science if you 

Y want it—fun all 


the time — for 

old and young. 136 double 
numbered cards, those num- 
bering five or multiple are 
the “TRIX” cards, lay to 
save yours and gain others, 
They count for game. Only 
four cards in your hand. Play 
one, draw another. No drag- 
ging. Great progressive 
game. Just the game for a 
Aw warm afternoon. Take one 
on your summer outing. An 

entire new principle applied to a card game. Preach- 
ers, lawyers, teachers, children, all enjoy it. Your dealer, 
or by mail, prepaid, 50c. The National Game Board.— 
Best cue shooting games ever peved. New patent ditch 
corner pocket. syle No. 1, 73 games, $3.50; No. 2, 50 
ames, $2.50. Your dealer, or by express prepaid. READ 
WHITE GAME C0., Drawer B 691, Bloomington, Ill. 


75c. ELECTRIC TOP 


Something entirely new. Will spin 
for hours at a high spoon. on one dry 
battery, producing beautiful illus- 
ions by using the colored changing 
rfect running elec- 
tric motor, and will run small me- 
chanical toys. Send for free cata- 
logue illustrating many other inter- 
esting novelties at lowest prices, 


WALLBER ELECTRIC CoO., 
MILWAUKEE, - WISCONSIN. 
A large assortment of rare old copper 


FOR SALE coins of many nations at per 


hundred pieces. Or we will give 700 one hundred pieces 
with an order for 25 lbs. of our delicious Elkora Brand 
of Mocha and Java Coffee at 25c. per lb., which retails at 
30c. Goods cam be returned if not absolutely satisfactory. 
ARAGON COFFEE CO., RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 

One hundred pages. 


GUIDE TO TAXIDERMY Full of valuable in- 


formation, with comieiete instructions how to prepare 
and mount Birds, Animals and Fishes. Alsoa complete 
list of Ornithologists’, Oologists’ and Taxidermists’ sup- 

lies, valuable information for the amateur, recipes, etc. 
Bée., postpald.. CHAS, K. REED, Worcester, Mass. 


disks. Is also a 
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Salmon Fishing 
MARY H. 


HE open season of the Columbia River sal- 
mon ffisheries continues through the 
spring months. The run of chinook or 
king salmon, varying only with the earli- 
ness or lateness of the season, is at its 

prime during this time. 

That of the other varieties of salmon is not so 
marked. Of these there are five distinct species that 
swim and spawn in the Columbia, making it world- 
famous in this respect. 

The vastness of this river, and the variation in its 
depth, make necessary the use of numerous and 
varied fishing appliances. Some of these are entirely 
local in construction and manipulation, while others 
—as the pound-nets, which are similar to those used 
on the Great Lakes, and the seining apparatus—are 
common to many waters. 

Ichthyologists tell us that salmon, when tiny fish, 


_ leave the headwaters of the river and go out to the 


ocean to live. Staying there almost three years, they 
come back and swim up the great river to spawn 
and die near the very place where they themselves 
were hatched. 

It is on this return trip when the salmon, having 
taken on pounds of firm pink flesh, having acquired 
a delicious oily flavor, and a shining coat of silvery 
scales, are seeking their native waters, that the 
fisherman reaps his harvest. 

At the estuary of the Columbia, where the salmon, 
fresh from the ocean, run in by the thousands, are 
numerous drifts—clear reaches of water of fairly 
equal depth—where are floated great nets; at night, 
before high-water mark, these are set out. 

With a mesh small enough to catch by the gills 
all fine large chinook that head toward it, the net- 


DIP-NET FISHING. 


ting is large enough to allow the small and less desir- 
able fish to escape. 

Carried with the current for an hour after high- 
tide, these nets, two hundred fathoms in length, the 
upper edge floating by means of a cork rope and kept 
vertical by lead sinkers, are hauled into the boat 
and relieved of their weight of fish. 

Besides these drift-nets, there are placed pound- 
nets in the lower river. These latter many a fish 
would pass by if it were not for the leaders of twine 
that, running at a length of four to six hundred feet 
out from shore to shoal, coax the salmon to change 
their course and run directly into the crib or pound, 
which once a day at low-tide is emptied. 

Seining is here, as elsewhere, an important busi- 
ness, and a gang of experienced men are engaged to 
manipulate the nets, boats and horses essential to a 
successful capturing of salmon by this method. 

When the flood-tide comes in operations begin at 
the seining grounds. A dory and a boat are used to 
set the seines against the tide. The seines are from 


*. 
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A RIPE FISH. 


one hundred to four hundred fathoms in length, the 
depth being forty meshes at one end and increasing 
to three times that number as the other end is 
reached. The net is so set that it forms a semicircle, 
the shallow end of the net on the bar and the other 
some distance off-shore. Clever and quick work done 
by the men, and well-directed pulling on the part of 
the horses, beaches the seine, which has been so 
guided that it circles around and stops the salmon 
as they are coming in. 

The men, protected by long boots, wade, often 
waist-deep, into the water to remove the fish. Then 
the nets are laid out again, usually three and some- 
times five hauls being made on a tide. 

Set-nets are smaller than drifts or seines, and are 
moored in the river. They are operated night and 
day, the cork line on the surface of the water dip- 
ping when a gilled fish weighs it down. 

Up the river, where there is a steady current, the 
fisherman, guided by experience, selects a site for 
his fishwheel. Hoping to hit upon a salmon “trail” 
where the fish run in shoals, he sets up the gear. 

The wheel itself is composed of a series of wire- 
netted scoop paddles which are turned by the veloc- 
ity of the water. Always moving, these scoop up the 
fish as they attempt to pass. 

The movable fishwheel may be changed from one 
site to another, while the permanent sort,. although 
built on the same plan, have not this advantage. 
The permanent wheel, however, has leaders stretch- 
ing out into the water, which direct the course of 
the fish to the point where the wheel captures them. 

Wonderful catches are reported being made by 
these wheels. It must have been a day of a good 
“run” when, considering the other wheels and nets 
in the river, one wheel is recorded to have taken 
thirteen thousand salmon in a single day. 

On Sundays during the open season all fishing is 
prohibited. The nets are hung high and dry, the 
traps of the pound-nets are open to let the fish pass 
through and the wheels are raised above the surface 
of the water. Many fish thus escape on that day, as 
also during a freshet in the river when the salmon 


TRAP TO CATCH SPAWNING SALMON, 


(JULY, 1998. F 
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On the Csi. 


O’CONNOR 


will cling to the bottom or swim over the water- 
covered lowlands on either side out of reach of nets 
and traps. Ever bearing up stream with the one 
instinct of reaching their spawning grounds these 
fish arrive at the cascades and the dalles where, at 
many places, the velocity of the water is great and 
the channel narrow. oe 

Here, on platforms or rocks jutting out over the 
water, are men operating entirely different gear from 
those in the deep waters of the lower river. Along 
such places was the favorite fishing spot of the In- 
dian tribes that for generations camped on the banks 
to catch and cure salmon for the winter’s food. _ » 

Seeking places where they can more easily pass, 
the salmon, struggling for freedom, are here literally 
dipped out of the water. A twenty-foot polt,. with 
hooped net-bag, dexterously handled, wiil land many 
salmon during a plentiful run. Even in an off year 
dip-net fishing is remunerative. 

Squaw-nets, as the name suggests, were originally . 
managed by Indian women. It was simply a: 


weighted net attached to a floating pole and secur¢ly 
fastened to shore, where the squaw could quickly see 


when a prize was caught, Today the white man 
manages both dip-net and squaw-net at the same 
time. 

Landing the catch at the canneries and cold stor- 
age houses from the many fishing posts along the 
great river is an affair of importance. It is work 
that must be done quickly in order to assure the 
arrival of the fish in good season. ‘ 

Boats, small steamers, and launches carry the sal- 
mon to the firms that have arranged to receive 
them. The drift-nets being lifted at night tHeir con- 
tents are disposed of in the earliest morning hours. 
At the fishwheels, the catch from them being greater 
than by any other single method, the salmon, often 
as many as five hundred, are fastened to casks and 
sent down stream to the canneries. .. 

Sometimes the run of royal chinook has been con- 
centrated into a short period—one of nature’s 
vagaries—and in consequence the fish come in such 
enormous quantities that the nets and the strength 
of the fishermen are tried to their utmost. As con- 
tracts are made with the cannery men and packers 
to accept the fish at a stipulated price before the 
season opens, these are taken to them in shoals. 

Unable to handle the supply, many thousands of 
dead fish are tossed back into the water, and the 


‘ 


season coming to a close, with the fish still running,-— 


the canneries must shuc down and it is declared an 
“off year” for them although the actual run of 
chinook may have been far above the average. 

Packers depend largely upon the steelhead sal- 
mon, as it may be caught plentifully throughout the 
year and is morgsatisfactory as a shipping fish than 
the chinook, retaining better its firmness of flesh 
after freezing. The frozen fish trade has assumed 
great proportions on the Columbia in the -past few 
years. 

It requires a number of processes to reduce a 
shining, darting fish to a bit of merchandise; cleaned 
thoroughly, inspected, packed in cans’ and put 
through a bath of scalding water, the tops of the 
tins soldered on and the contents well cooked. 

Gas and water must be allowed to escape through 
holes in the tins and the cooking’ must be thorough, 
else at the final test the can will be pronounced a 
“swell-head” instead of “sound.” 

The loss of life among fishermen of the Columbia 
has been at times most appalling, and it is claimed 
that accidents are more frequent on this river than 
at any other point along the western coast. At the 


(Continued on page 282.) 
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Al MONG the sports of Old Hawaii 
ou 


none were more enjoyed by the 

natives than surf riding. The Ha- 

waiians from time immemorial 
have proved themselves conquerors of 
the surf. In early childhood both sexes 
became fearless swimmers; they always 
felt at home in the sea, and were pas- 
sionate lovers of it. 

Exhibitions of surf riding were among 
the popular amusements of the old days 
when the monarchy was in power. The 
visits of royalty to the smaller islands 
were memorable occasions. The natives 
delighted to do honor to their kings. 
Their subjects brought all sorts of gifts 
—flagvers, ferns, pigs, fowds, fru®, eggs, 
money—in fact, everything they raised 
or possessed was freely offered to show 
their loyalty, and even the smallest gift 


was graciously accepted by ‘the sov- 
ereigns. The kings and queens of Hawaii 


were very accessible to the common 
people, and entered into the sports and 
festivities prepared for them with true 
native joy. 

When notice was given that there 
would be an exhibition of surf riding in 
honor of the king, the people -gathered 
from far.and wide, and before the ap- 
pointed hour the beach was crowded 
with men, women and children, waiting 
eagerly for the sport to begin. Y 

The performers were usually about a 
dozen men who volunteered for the oc- 
easion. Divested of all unnecessary 
clothing—in fact, wearing only the 
native malo, they appeared, each carry- 
ing a surf board under his arm. This 
was a flat board about two feet wide 
and from six to nine feet long, It was 
usually made of the wood of the non- 
bearing bread-fruit trees,and was thin 
and lightin weight, The men leaped into 
the ocean, wading or swimming out for 
a considerable distance, and were soon 
lost to view for a few moments, and then 
were see riding fearlessly in@to the 
shore on the top of the waves. 

Great skill and practice were needed 
to catch an incoming wave at just the 
right second, and to balance the board 
on the top of the breaker and ride, as it 
were, on the edge of the wave, as the 
slightest curving to the right or to the 
left would often unseat the most accom- 
plished swimmer. Some would ride the 
board face downwards, as the boys in 
this country do their sleds, but the more 
bold and expert would sit, or even stand 
in the center of the board, and with 
arms extended fly swiftly in to the shore. 
The spectators grew intensely excited as 
ihey watched the men trying to mount 
the waves, and when one failed and dis- 
appeared under the rushing waters the 
seeming element of danger only added 
to the delight when the shining head 
appeared again and, success assured, the 
victor rode in triumph to the goal amid 
the shouts and plaudits of the multitude. 
Masters of the sea, indeed, were these 
indolent, fun-loving, tropical people. 

But old Hawaii is no more. The days 
with all the petty 
pomp of royalty, have passed, and even 
the love for the old sports is dying. out. 
Surf riding, once so popular, is now sel- 
dom seen. Football, baseball and other 
games more dangerous, have taken its 
place. Canoeing is also becoming pop- 
ular among the natives, and their train- 
ing makes them the most expert canoe- 
ists in the world. If surf riding should 
become. a lost art in Hawaii one of the 


,most exciting and exhilarating of sports 


will have given way to the march of 
civilization. 


Borax. 


Borax is found in this country only in 
California and Nevada. These two states 
furnish more than one-fourth of the 
world’s production of this article. Borax 
is used in the preservation of meat and 
silk. Porcelain contains borax. Door- 
knobs, hats, calico dresses, white paper, 
and many other things derive their polish 
from its use. It is found in California in 
a region known as Death Valley. A num- 
ber of years ago, it is said, prospectors 
found the dead body of a woman lying 
on the sand there. The body had been 
preserved for years, and scientists ascribed 


(Surf Riding in Old Hawaii 


Townsend —— 


the preservation of the flesh to the action 


of borax, and soon mines for the produ:t _ 


were in operation. This is a strange story 
and we cannot vouch for it. Borax is 
worth $160 a ton. California and Nevada 
produce 6,000 tons annually. 


A Word of Caution.: 


Much trouble is made in the office of 
THE AMERICAN BOY by boys failing 
to note carefully our directions with 
regard to contests, badges, premiums, 
prizes, puzzles, ete. For instance: In our 
May number we said that we would give 
three dollars for a photograph which 
we deemed suitable for a front cover il- 
lustration for THE AMERICAY BOY. 
The meaning of the word “photograph” 
should be plain to every boy, and yet 
scores of boys sent us pen and ink draw- 
ings. wash drawings, and written sug- 
gestions, and expressed the hope that 
they would get the three dollars. It 
was photographs only that we wanted. 

When asking information regarding 
items which have appeared in THE 
A_ITERICAN BOY, it is requested that in- 
quirers mention date and page of number 
which contained the item. 
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Always on the 
right side of 


a 


quey tion 


of time —the 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers 
have Elgin Watches. ‘“Timemakers and Timekeepers,'’ an 
illustrated history of the watch, sent free upon request to 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Exain, Ittinots. 


Not All Yellow. 


Yellow journalism is not all yellow. 
Many people look upon the New York 
American and Journal as a typical yel- 
low journal. If you are not familiar 
with it you will be surprised, perhaps, 
to know that it is not all yellow. Here 
are some extracts from one of its lead- 
ing editorials of a recent issue: 

Do not blame a child or punish it for 
being cruel. Cruelty with children is 
natural. Educate it. 

Before the age of seven character is 
formed to cruelty or to gentleness, 

Your child represents continued life 
on this earth for you. As you incline 
your child’s mind to-day it will influence 
other human béings after you are dead, 

The first thing is to teach kindness to 
animals. 

The real foundation of gentleness and 
progress is sympathy for human beings. 

Do not make sport of physical suffering 
nor assume beggars to be insincere when 
your child is listening. 

Above all, do not treat your own child 
brutally. The child that is treated 
brutally hands down brutality to the 
next generation. 
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THE JAPANESE BOYS’ PAPER FISH. 


The Boys’ Holiday in Japan 
——W. Frank McClure. 


What is known as “Boys’ Holiday” is 
a@ unique feature of the year in Japan. 
On this day, over the residence of every 
family in which there is a boy, there 
flies to the wind at least one paper fish. 
These fish, in construction, resemble 
carp. They are of many sizes and are 
highly colored. Sometimes they are five 
or six feet in lengt On the day pre- 
vious to Boys’ Holiday, bamboo poles 
are raised and to these the head of the 
fish is attached, as shown in the ac- 
companying photograph. 

Thousands of these paper fish may be 
seen in the big Japanese settlements on 
Boys’ Holiday, which, by the way, comes 
early in April. Strange to say, the num- 
ber of flying -fish over a dwelling does 
not necessarily indicate the number of 
boys in the family, A Jap with one boy 
may have a half dozen fish flying to the 
breeze, while the one with a half-dozen 
sons may make no greater display. These 
fish can be purchased in the native stores 
at prices ranging from ten cents up to 
seventy five cents. 

On Boys’ Holiday in Japan all the play- 
things of the little lads are brought out. 
The children of Japan have many play- 


things, but they are usually kept hidden 
away during all but festal days. Then 
they are gests es forth and placed in an 
array for exhibition only. 

The younger boys and girls in the 
towns and cities of Japan play in large 
numbers upon the streets. Often the 
thoroughfares are thronged with chil- 
dren. At Yokohama, one of the amuse- 
ments of the little folks consists in 
climbing an 100-step staircase on the 
mountain side, and en running down it 
as fast as their little wooden shoes will 
pak them. Japanese children are sel- 

m quarrelsome, A street fight among 
them is almost unknown. 


Admiral Sampson’s Boyhood. 


Admiral Sampson, of the United States 
Navy, who recently died, was the son of 
a laborer, and, like so many famous 
Americans, rose from the _ ranks. His 


parents were too poor to educate him prop- | 


erly, so he went-to school when he could, 
and at other times, while helping his 
father to cut wood, tried to complete his 
education in his spare moments. 
energetic and persevering, and at seven- 
teen, in spite of great obstacles, obtained 
an appointment as midshipman in the 
United States Naval Academy. In four 
years’ time he graduated first in his class. 


He was | 


NUN 
Who is it? 


This is one of the Presidents who always used 


Williams’ Shaving Soap 


How many bright boys and girls can tell who it is? 


To any one sending the correct name, with a 
2-cent stamp to cover cost of mailing, we will 
forward, postpaid, a most useful and ingenious 
pocket novelty in the shape of key-ring, letter- 
opener, paper-cutter and screw-driver combined, an 
article that every man and boy will find many uses 
for every day. Handy for the chauffeur, the bicycle 
rider, for opening cigar boxes, watch cases, for auto- 
matic air valves, etc. 


**Wouldn’t Take 50 Cents for It.” 

**T have received the Triplet and like it very much, 
I would not sell it for 50 cents if I could not buy 
another.”’ 
«Just the Thing I Have Been Looking For,”’ 

“Thank you very much for the Triplet. It is 
just the tool I have been looking for, for years.”’ 
**A Most Convenient Pocket Companion.”’ 

‘The Triplet is the most convenient pocket 
companion I have ever carried."’ 

Address Dept. 2 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


Complete outfit, jewelry and instruction book sent ex. pd., $3.50 
Tools, material and instructor, without jewelry, ‘* « b 


Young Men become Independent 


Earn your own living, learn to make gold wire novelty jewelry, 
The most profitable business you can follow. The art is easily 
learned. 


Our Special 
FREE Offer 


Send us 15c in stamps and we will 
send you our large Wire Artist's 
Catalogue containing a full line 
of tools, material and colored 
illustrations of shells, agates and hundreds of different patterns 
of jewelry with illustrated instructions telling how to make it, 
and this sample gold filled hcnd made cat-eye ring free of charge 
ROGERS, THURMAN C€O,,160 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


A SURE CURE FOR 


CATARRH. 


—— 
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i By HE fact that I know of only one 
attempt to give a series of move- 
ments in club juggling in print, 
has induced me to give a full 
course of exercises that can be readily 
understood. As club juggling is an art, 
as well as a bodily exercise, which calls 
into play all the muscles of the body, you 
must not expect to be able to go through 
this series of exercises without dropping 
the club, until you practice the same 
faithfully for a week or more. The dif- 
ferent movement and combinations that 
one can arrange from this course, seem 
to be without number. The best bal- 
anced club for juggling with is one 
weighing about three or four pounds. 
‘Exercise 1, Starting position, heels 
apart, grasp the club in right hand, 
above the knob, start with right arm at 
the right side of the »body, level with 
right shoulder, swing arm down in front 
of ae aes as club swings to the left 
side of body, throw the club one full 
turn in the air before catching, turning 
the far or butt end of club toward the 
body so that all circles of the club in 
the air are inward circles unless stated 
otherwise, catch club with left hand at 
left side of body, arm raised to nearly 


level with left shoulder. 
a 2. Repeat exercise 1 to the 
right. 


Exercise 3. Repeat exercise 1, making 
two turns in the air before catching. 
eters 4. Repeat exercise 8 to the 
right. 


The Youngest Chauffeur. 


A glance at the accompanying cut will 
serve to convince the most skeptical that 
age and mechanical skill are not neces- 
sary to successfully manipulate a power 
driven vehicle. 

Master Hubert Ogden was born August 
25th, 1899, and has up to the present 
time confined most of his automobiling 
tours to the public streets and suburban 
roadways of Columbus, Ind., at which 
place his father, Mr. Dore Ogden, is man- 
ager of the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. and to whose mechanical skill the 
buildiny of the clever little vehicle 
shown herewith is due. The vehicle is 
driven by a one and one fourth H. P. 
gasoline motor placed in front. The fuel 
tank located under the seat is of one 
half gallon capacity, which gives the 
little carriage a radius of about thirty 
miles at a varied speed of from one to 
seven miles per hour, In every detail the 
automobile, small as it is. is a perfect 
reproduction of the large heavy machines. 


ONE CLUB JUGGLING 


Exercise 5. From starting position 
same as in exercise 1, swing club to the 
left, at the same time raise left knee, so 
that you swing the club under left knee, 
at the same time throw club one full 
turn in the air before catching at the 
left side of body, same time return foot 
to the floor. 

Exercise 6. Repeat exercise 5 to the 
right, see figure 1. 

Exercise 7. Repeat exercise 5, making 
two turns in the air before catching. 

Exercise 8. Repeat exercise 7 to the 
right. 

Exercise 9. (a) From starting position 
as in exercise 1, swing to the left, and 
make one full turn in the air, the club 
turning near the left shoulder, catch the 
club with right hand, placine right fore- 
arm back of body, see figure 2. (b) 
Swing right arm from back of body to 
the right level with the shoulder, and 
make one full turn in the air before 
catching club at right side of body in 
right hand, 

Exercise 10. Repeat exercise 1 to get 
club in left hand. 

*i eco 11.’ Repeat exercise 9 to the 
eft, 

Exercise 12. Repeat exercise 2 to get 
elub in right hand. 

_ Exercise 13. Repeat exercise 9, mak- 
ing two turns in the air before catching. 

Exercise 14. Repeat exercise 3 to get 
elub in left hand. 

Exercise 15. Repeat exercise 11, mak- 
ing two turns in the air before catching. 


Exercise 16. Repeat exercise 9b with 
left hand, making two turns in the air 
before catching club at left side of body. 

Exercise 17. Swing left arm to the 
right, at the same time place right hand 
under body of the club near the end and 
make one full turn in the air before 
catching club at the right side of body, 
with right hand assisting only in the 
progress of the turns, 
ener 18. Repeat exercise 17 at left 
side. 

Exercise 19. Repeat exercise 17, mak- 
ing two turns in the air before catching. 

Exercise 20. Repeat exercise 18, mak- 
ing two turns in the air before catching 
club, 

Exercise 21. Swing left arm to the 
right, place right arm just above the left 
hand on handle of club, and make one 
full turn in the air, away from body, or 
outward circle of the club, before catch- 
ing at right side of body, 

: aeeroles 22, Repeat exercise 21 to the 
eft. 

Exercise 23. Repeat exercise 21, mak- 
ing two turns in the air before catching 
at the right side of body. ; 

Exercise 24. Repeat exercise 23 to left. 

Exercise 25. Swing left arm to the left 
side of body, holding right arm slightly 
flexed, see figure 3, and make one-half 
turn in the air, catching club in a bal- 
ance on right forearm as in figure 3; let 
the club fall outward by lowering right 
arm, at the same time making one-half 
turn with club in the air, catching club 


by the handle as it is about to touch 
the floor, with right hand, 


Exercise 26. Repeat exercise 25 to the 


left. 

Exétcise 26. (a) Swing the left arm to 
the right. side of body, holding right arm 
slightly flexed, make one full turn in the 
air, catching club in a balance in the 
palm of right hand, see figure 4. (b) 
Make one full turn in the air from 27a, 
making the turn away from the body, 
catching at right side of body, with right 
hand. 

Exercise 28. Repeat exercise 27 to the 
left, see tigure 4, From the foregoing com- 
binations, you have the beginning of a 
very artistic club juggling system of 
physical culture. For illustration, throw 
club under right leg, raising right knee, 
eatch club to the left side of body,..by 
raising left knee and catching club with 
right forearm under left thigh. Try 
the same running two or more steps, be- 
fore catching club.  — 

On exercises 25, 26, 27 and 28, you can 
throw club from under legs or back of 
body to the balance on forearm, and back 
and palm of hand. And by a little study 
you will find it a fascinating and bene- 
ficial exercise. 

The illustrations are taken from photo- 
graphs of F. E. Miller, who held the 
championship of the North American 
Gymnastic Union from 1893 until 1897, 
when®he was barred from” contests on 
account of being a professional. 


The running gear is 388 inches long, 
and from the ground to the seat is 26 
inches. The wheels are 20 inches in dia- 
meter, with one and one half inch pneu- 
matic tires. Weight of machine com- 
plete about 75 pounds. Young Mr. Ogden 
is not only capable of directing the ma- 
chine, but can start and stop the motor 
at will, and as a further protection, he 
at all times rides with his feet upon a 
powerful leverage brake acting on the 
equalizing gear of the rear axle. 

While the age of the chauffeur may be 
a trifle below the average at which most 
men are deemed competent to manage a 
motor vehicle, it certainly demonstrates 
that the handling of an autoraobile is not 
a thing so complex that only mechanical 
geniuses or trained engineers may hope 
to successfully accomplish it. 


Harrison W. Dubbs, son of William 


H. Dubbs, Standard, Pa., age ten, read 
the Bible through before he was ten 


years of age. He has won distinction 
also for being a close student at school, 


never having been tardy nor appearing 
in classes with lessons unprepared. He 
expects to be a minister of the gospel. 


Prepared for Emergencies. 


A little boy had a colt and a dog, and 
his generosity was often tried by vis- 
itors asking him—just to see what he 
would say—to give them one or both of his pets. 

One day he told a gentleman present 
he might have his colt, reserving the 
dog, much to the surprise of his mother, 
who asked: ; 

“Why, Jacky, why didn’t you give him 
the dog?” 2 

“Say nothing—say nothing, mother, 
When he goes to get the colt I'll set the 
dog on him.’—Exchange. 


An Envied Son. 


Before the boys now on the Hartford 
left the Newport Naval Training Station, 
for a trip, recently, one of their number 
was agreeably surprised by the visit of 
his mother from Philadelphia. The boy 
happens to be one who is very proud of 
his little mother, and she, in her eager- 
ness to spend every minute in the com- 
pany of her boy while she had a chance, 
sat with him in, the dining hall. The 
following is fron? the first letter she re- 
ceived from him after she returned home: 

“The boys came up to me the evening 
you left here and said: ‘Say, but you got a 
fine mother; and say, wasn’t it great her 
eating with us—gee-whiz, I wish I had 
a mother like that.’ Maybe J didn’t feel 
proud of my little mother!” 


A Champion Hunter. 

Walter Ganster, Esterly, Pa., age four- 
teen, is an expert hunter. His hobby is 
raccoon hunting. With the aid of his 
two dogs, which are his constant com- 
panions, he spends hours in the forests 
of Berks County looking for raccoons. 
He claims to have shot the largest rac- 


coon ever found in Pennsylvania. It 
weighed exactly twenty one pounds, 


WALTER GANSTER, ESTERLY, PA. 


The coon was resting on a tree one 
hundred feet high when Walter brought 
it down, On the same day he killed two 
others, one of fifteen pounds and the 
other of ten. The boy’s record at trap- 
ping is hard to beat. During the past 
four years he has captured fifty one 
rabbits, seventy two opossums, sixty five 
skunks, besides a score of raccoons. His 
friends have given him a seventy five 
dollar gun and he now claims to be able 
to hold his own against all comers, — 


Wrong Direction. 


Recently during a.dense fog 
Island Sound a steamboat too 
A traveler anxious to go ahead came to the man 
at the wheel and asked why they stopped. 

“Too much fog, can’t see the river.” 

“But you ean see the stars overhead.” 

“Yes,” replied the pilot, “but until the 
biler busts we ain’t going that way.” 
The passenger went to bed.—Philadel- 
phia Ledger, 


on Long 
landing. 


JULY, 193.] 


One of the most remarkable boys the 
world ever knew was the Scottish boy, 
James Crichton, known to fame as “the 
Admirable Crichton.” 

He was scarcely more than boy—only 
in his twenty second year—when he was 
killed, leaving a fair fame which en- 
dures to this day. At an age when most 
boys are attending the primary school, 
young Crichton entered the University 
of St. Andrews, then the most celebrated 
institution of learning in Scotland. He 
was barely twelve years old when he 
took his degree of Bachelor of Arts, and 
two years afterward he was graduated 
with the degree of Master of Arts. 

It is doubtful if, before or since, two 
such titles indicative of learning have 
been’conferred upon one so young. And 
it was not by influence or favor that 
young Crichton obtained them, but by 
ability and hard study. 

Crichton now devoted two years to the 
study of philosophy, music and lan- 
guages. At the same time he practiced 
horsemanship and fencing so that he 
soon became the best swordsman and 
horseman in Scotland. 

*~ Among other accomplishments he 
“learned to dance and to compose Latin 
verses. When he was getting along 
towards seventeen his father thought it 
was time he set out on his travels. 

At this time the education of no 
young man was considered complete un- 
til he had made what was called the 
“erand tour’—that is, visited the princi- 
pal cities of the continent—and young 
men of good family, as Crichton was, 
went from court to court with letters of 

. introduction where they were well re- 
> ceived by the reigning princes and ac- 
quired a knowledge of the world. 

When Crichton set out on his Jravels 
he w@s familiar with twelve lanfuages, 
could play on a variety of musical instru- 
ments and sing beautifully, besides being 
familiar with military science and hav- 
ing his mind stored with a great fund 
of learning of various sorts. 

At the age of seventeen this accom- 
plished boy appeared in Paris to become 
the wonder of his own and all succeed- 
ing times. 


It was the custom in those days for the 

- learned men to hold public discussions 
F in which they argued over the most dif- 
ficult and profound questions of science 

and philosophy. Soon after his arrival 


€ 


in the French capital the pains boy 
wrote placards and posted them in the 
most conspicuous places in the city, 


challenging the learned men of the day 
to meet him-at the end of six weeks at 
the College of Navarre and dispute with 
him in any “science, liberal art, disci- 
pline, faculty, whether practical or theo- 
retic, and this in any of twelve specified 
languages.” 

At first the people thought that this 
was a_ joke of young Crichton’s and 
when they found that he really meant it 

, they were astonished at his boldness. It 
was soon noised abroad, however, that 
this boy frogn Scotland was really @ most 
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extraordinary youth, and learned men 
came from many places to debate with 
him at the appointed time and place. 

The debate was held before an im- 
mense audience and Crichton not only 
more than held his own in it, but aston- 
ished all who heard him by his profound 
learning, his wit and his keen, clear 
mind. 

No one of the learned men was able 
to cope with him in argument, and he 
was praised and congratulated publicly 
by the president and the professors of 
the college. 

At that time the King of France was 
Henry II1., and his court was the most 
brilliant and gay of any in WBurope. 
Every day there were tournaments in 
which the knights, clad in complete 
armor and mounted on _ horseback, 
charged against each other with long 
lances, or fought with swords; there 
were trials of skill in which the knights, 
riding at full gallop, tried to catch on 
the points of their spears a ring sus- 
pended by a string from a wooden beam; 
or there would be some magnificent pub- 
lic show arranged by the King with 
great pomp and splendor. 


ttt 
rend OEE aang 


To this court the boy was invited and 
he distinguished himself in all feats 
of arms. 

In the tourneys and trials of skill few 
competitors could approach him in ex- 
cellence, and in the whole court none 
was possessed of such good manners 
and so many accomplishments. 

He displayed such a knowledge of mil- 
itary affairs that he was made. an officer 
of the King’s army and he stayed in 
France for two years, his fame increas- 
ing all the time. 

At the age of nineteen he resigned his 
commission and went to Italy. At Rome 
he published a challenge similar to that 
which he had issued when he entered 
Paris, and, in the presence. of the Pope 
and many of the cardinals, he met and 


vanquished in argument some of the 
most learned men of the time. 

Then Crichton went to Venice, where 
he astonished everybody as he had at 
Paris and Rome. 

A writer of those times says of him: 


“His memory is so astonishing that he | 


knows not what it is to forget, and when- 
ever he has once heard an oration he is 


ready to recite it again, word for word. | 


He possesses the talent of composing 
Latin verses upon any subject that is 


proposed to him, and in every different | 


meter. Such is his memory that, though 
these verses have been extempore, he 
will repeat them backwards, beginning 
from the last word of the verse. His 
orations are unpremeditated and beauti- 
ful. His person is exceedingly handsome. 
He is a remarkable horseman and a 
wonderful breaker of horses; he has re- 
markable skill in the use of all kinds 
of arms and is an admirable jouster; 
and he both sings and dances to perfec- 
tion. Upon the whole, he is the wonder 
of wonders, and the paragon of the age.” 

Leaving Venice, the boy went to Padua, 
where there was a celebrated university. 
He announced publicly that they were 
teaching things all wrong at this uni- 
versity and that he could prove it. A day 
being fixed for the discussion he did 

rove it against all the professors of the 
nstitution. 

From Padua Crichton journeyed to 
Mantua. In that city there had arrived 
aman of great size, powerful build and 
immense skill with the sword, who went 
about provoking people to fight with 
him, when he would kill them invariably. 

When Crichton arrived the giant had 
just killed three of the most popular 
men in 
while all the people mourned. 


But the brave Scottish boy was not 


afraid and in a fight which was wit- 


nessed by all the court of Mantua, he | 
overcame the bully and killed him with | 


his sword. 

Crichton, now turned twenty years old, 
was engaged by the Duke of Mantua as 
companion and teacher for his_ son, 
Prince Vincenzo, and stayed at the Man- 
tuan court more than a year. 

Then came his sad death. One night 
as he was returning from a party 
through the moon-lit streets playing 
upon his guitar and singing as he went, 
he was set upon by a band of masked 
revelers. With his great skill 


except the leader, 
and seized. 

What was his astonishment on tearing 
off his captive’s mask to see that he had 
caught his pupil, the Prince. Asking 
pardon for the rough manner in which 
he had handled him, Crichton dropped 
on one knee and, taking his sword by 
the point, presented the hilt to Vincenzo. 
The Prince, being of a revengeful and 
sullen temper and also being flushed with 
wine, grabbed the sword and plunged 
it through the breast of the noble 
Crichton, 


whom he disarmed 


Boy Mechanics and Artisans. 


FRANK STORY, Pomeroy, O., sends us a 

drawing and description of a combination lock 

/ of his own construction, We are sorry we 
; haven’t room to reproduce the drawing.—WIL- 
SON CORNWALL, Spencer, Ia., wants to see 
instructions for making a cheap canvas-covered 

canoe. In the November, 1902, number of THE 
AMERICAN. BOY, there is an illustrated article 

on .‘‘How To Make a Canoe for One Dollar.’’— 

: FREDERICK CUNNINGHAM, Cleveland, O., 
sends a plan of a gun he has made.—GEORGE 

W. BETTES, Sparta, Mich., sends a photograph 

of his workshop, but it is not clear enough to 

bear reproduction, He says that he makes and 

menis everything, He has a small engine in it, 

and calls it ‘‘The American Boy workshop.’’— 
GEORGE CABLE, Shannon, Ill., wants to know 

how to make a gas’ engine.—HAROLD PRICH- 

‘ARD, New York City, sends us a beautifully 
written letter telling. about the Gebhard astro- 
nomical clock, which is now on exhibition in 

New York City. It consists, he says, of 15,000 
distinct parts. In its center are ten dials, giv- 

ing the correct time of the ten principal cities 

of the world. The clock shows the movements 

of the heavenly bodies. It shows a globe repre- 

senting the earth revolving on its axis. it 

gives a complete calendar of the days, months 

and years, and gives both sun time and standard 

tims. The planets are all shown revolving in 

their orbits. The striking apparatus is notable. 

The first quarter of the hour is announced by 

the appearance of a miniature child, the second 

quarter by a youth, the third by a middle-aged 

man, and the four by an old man, At the com- 

pletion of the hour death appears with an hour 

glass. At twelve o’clock the twelve disciples 

appear and the music box. plays a hymn, The 

clock is ten feet high, ten feet wide, and three 

feet deep, and weighs 6,00 pounds. The inventcr 

was born in Germany. He completed the clock 

in 1895, after thirty years’ labor.—W. DOLPHIN, 

| Harrison, N. J., wants directions as to how to 
= make a_ small gasoline engine of ten _horse- 
; * power.—RAYMOND OWEN, Newark, N. J., 
7 wants directions for making a one eighth or one 
quarter horsepower engine.—WALLACE BLOOD, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., is interested in engines and 
machinery, his father being superintendent of 
. the Michigan Automobile Company.—G. K. WA- 
TERS, Nadine, Mo., wants to get a book or 

paper telling how to make steam, gas and gaso- 
line engines.—R. B. NASH, New York City, is 
interested tn electricity. He is studying telegra- 
phy and trying all kinds of experiments with 
motors.—-RANDALL 8S. HOUGH, Sibley, [a., 
wants to know what ho1sepower it weuld take 
to run a small automobile.—-WENDELL HINDS, 
Santa Cruz, Cal., with a young friend, two years 
ago put up a telegraph line between their homes, 


Since then others have joined, and now they 
have organized themselvs into the Occidental 
Telegraph Ccmpany with twelve members. The 
line is now about four miles long, running on 
poles and houses. He and his friend are now 
fixing up a telephone line. He puts up his own 
electric bells and has put an electric light into 
his home.—ALFRED BIRKS, Cornland, IIlL., 
wants to know how to make a small electric 
motor which can be run with about three bat- 
teries also what kind of batteries to use.—JIM 
HORNBARGER, Heber, Ark., wants to know 
where he cen get a small steamboat propeller— 
one about fourteen inches long, with four six- 
inch blades on it. He wants to correspond with 
boys on the subject of steam engines.—-FREE- 
DOM WIGGINS, Bau Claire, Wis., age fifteen, 
is interested in machinery and is now building 
a one quarter horsepower engine. He wants to 
know how to fix running water in a photographic 
dark room, Freedom has a fox shepherd dog 
which climbs a ladder, plays baseball and foot- 
ball, each at a table, and carries bundles. 
* 


In a cemetery at Middlebury, Vt., is a 
stone, erected by a widow to her loving 
husband, bearing this inscription: 

“Rest in peace—aintil we meet again.” 


His Position. 


“You have been with your firm a long 
time?” said a man to his old schoolfellow, 

“Yes,” answered his friend. with a pa- 
tient expression of countenance. 

“What’s your position?” 

“T am an employe.” 

“Yes, but what do you do?” 

“Well, I am a doer, and the others are 
tellers. It’s like this. When the guv’nor 
wants something done he tells the 
cashier, and the cashier tells the book- 
keeper, and the bookkeeper tells the 
assistant bookkeeper, and the assistant 
bookkeeper tells the chief clerk, and the 
chief clerk tells me.” 

“And what then?” 


“Well, I haven’t anybody to tell, so I 


have to do it.” 


; First Cannibal—“Our chief has the hay 
ever.” 
Second Cannibal—‘What brought it on?” 
First Cannibal—‘He ate a ~-grass 
widow.”—New York Sun. 


Be ne Or ne en ee 
$ Fine Deeds by Brave Boys—H. Irving King § 
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the city and was boasting of it | 


ana" 
swordsman he soon put them all to flight | 


ATHLETICS 


Can be reached Phrongh my 
course in Athletic Training. — - 


BOYS 


start training for football] and 

other athletic work in the sum- 
mer time so that when the candi- 
dates are called out in the fall you 
will be ready to take your share of 
the hard knocks with comparatively 
no danger of accident, If you area 
month ahead of the others in con- 
dition you are a year ahead in abil- 
ity. For the past fifteen years I 
have successfully trained athletic 
teams at Cornell University and 
Amherst College. Do you want the 

benefit of my opporience 
Write to me BR. F. NELLIGAN, 


Amherst College, AMHERST, MASS, 


Parrots are the most jolly, : 
sociable and interesting of all | 
home pets. We import great num- 
bers of choice young hand raised | 
birds which are unsu sed, | 
and we guarantee ev “Bird to | 
learn to talk. A beautiful Cuban | 
or Mexican | 


if ordered bef P on 

fore Sept. Ist. Price includes shipping case 

and food for journey. <A first class cage $1.40, ‘oy —fenee 
$2.50. Elegant hpl brass cage 86.85. African, Panama, | 
| Yellow Head and other parrots at | ow prices. | 
Parrot Book illustrating 10 varieties of parrots in their 
natural colors and telling howtotrain and care forthem, free 
if you mention this paper. Complete book on birds 25 cents. 


IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Largest retail bird dealera in America. 


BOY here’s a 
chan ¢ e 
for you to get a fine 

watch free, It is a 
splendid timekeeper, re- 

liable and accurate. It 

is handsome and useful 

—e watch to be proud 

of. Wewill five you this 

watch absolutely with- 

= & cent = — 4 you 

ou will se ackages 

Orasbed Violet” Bd, at We “ 
JUST TWO HOURS’ WORK 
is all it will take you to owna fine 
watch,and if you sell the perfume. 
within one week from the time 
you receive it we will alsogive you 
a fine chain, absolutely free, 


Write a 
once for outfit and instructions, oe 


They're 


FREE 


EARHART & MARSH, 5013¢ Fullerton Ave,, Chicago, 


The New Protector Revolver 


The Bicycle Pocket Companioa. 


The Protector is a mew de- 


arture in small firearms. 
82 Caliber, 7 shot, 


he photograph will give a 
good idea of this een and 

A sure protection from Dogs and 

It is a 7-shot, using $2 cal, cartridae; aiobel 


effective weapon. It isa 

Hammerless Action, with 

Tramps, 

plated, rubber sides, $2.50; pear] sides, $4.00 each. Sam- 

registered mail 380c extra, Send six, cts in stamps 

Direct from 
the factory 00 
Freight prep’d a 


Safety Trigger, which pre- 

| vents @ premature dis- 

charge. It can be carried 

in the hand without at- 

peek ta] No, 819 K 

‘or 64-page catalogue No, of Sporting A 

48-page Booklet of War Relics for onsen auceekine: 
CHARLES J. GODFREY, 

| 4 WARREN STREET, ° NEW YORK COITY. 


| tracting attention. 
A Shotgun for your Vacation 


Single barrel ejector, 30 or $2-in, 
barrel; wei 1 Ibs. Best 
American Walnut stock and 
fore-end. Frame and lock parts best steel. ‘Thor- 
oughly reliable and a good ehooter; $7.50 at retail any- 
where, Guaranteed against defects. Write for cata- 
THE FRANK MINER ARMS CO., Toledo, Ohie. 


($1.95 TENTS 


Made Wigwam style of 10 oz. 
duck, absolutely waterproof. Six 
ft. high, 86 sq. ft. of floor space, 
ge enough for 3 six-foot men. 
Portable; weighs 7 lbs. Can 
be ‘pitched without poles. 
Darger ones for $3 and $5. 

. Send for illustrated booklet 
on camping, wigwams and 


wall tents, 
MeFEELY & GORDON, 


5689 Lake St., Chicage. 


LATEST NOVELTY IN FOB CHAINS 


Leather Fob Chains, 534 inches Jong, seven interlock- 
ing links with centre strip, made entirely of genuine 
Oalf Leather, has Stirrup or Horseshoe ornaments 
(nickel). Neatest thing in the line of Leather Fobs on 
the market. Mailed postpaid on receipt of Twenty-five 
eents. With each Fob we will give Free of Charge one 
of our steel poner es. Nail Files OHESTER 
A. NORTON, 148 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


$3.00 COASTER BRAKE 


Especially desirable for old wheels, as it can b 
on any bicycle hub in place of the usual pote 
ock-nut. Requires no change or fitting of hub or 


wheel. Made in all sizes. Anyone “ 
dress, CANFIELD BRAKE CO. CORNING NOS, 


aerate LEE 
IN WRITING ADVERTISERS MENTION THIS PAPER 


$250 | 


4 
: 
} 
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mouth of the river, almost any time, a gale may over- 
take the fieet of boats swamping them or carrying 
them out to the breakers of the Pacific. 

A loss of boats and nets is often a serious one to 
their owners. The drift-nets cost up to three hun- 
dred dollars, the pound-nets one thousand dollars, 
the fishwheels eight thousand dollars, and the seines 
about six hundred dollars. 

Fifty million pounds of salmon captured in one 
season by all these methods is not an unusual 
eatch, and considering the number of fishing plants 
in the river—it is reckoned there are three hundred 
per cent more than a quarter of a century ago—it is 
not surprising that tributaries where years ago sal- 


THi HATCHSRY. 


Salmon Fishing on the Columbia—continued from page 278 
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mon ran*in great numbers are today practically 
fished out. 

Even in spawning the chinook has not a fair show, 
as but ten per cent of its eggs are successfully 
hatched by the natural method. Being food for every 
variety of fish, few escape, and those eggs that are 
hatched as tiny salmon have a hard time evading 
enemies. 

These conditions have made necessary the estab- 
lishing of hatcheries in the upper river to ensure 
the preservation of eggs, to facilitate their hatching 
and successfully care for the fry until old enough to 
take care of themselves. Operations at the hatch- 
er.es begin when the open season for fishing is over. 

Chinook do not feed after entering fresh water, 
depending upon the reserve of flesh acquired in the 
ocean to sustain them until they reach their spawn- 
ing grounds. 

Passing up the several tributaries the fish again 
are in the power of man. Into a rack they swim— 
thousands of them—placed there to prevent them 
going too far up-stream, and then into a small trap 
for the more convenient handling when the critical 
time has arrived. 

Expert spawn-takers, who know at a _ glance 
whether a fish is “ripe” or not, now take them in 
hand. 

If ready for “stripping,” the eggs and the milt are 
poured into the same vessels. Chinook average five 
thousand eggs each, although frequently twice that 


many are obtained. As salmon die on the grounds — 


after spawning, it is as well to end matters up 
quickly now, and a blow on the head is more expedi- 
tious and practical] than the slow work of nature. 
Placed in wire baskets, which are hung in wooden 
troughs, the eggs are kept in constantly flowing 
water, the temperature of which is gradually lowered. 


Oxford University 


This ancient and renowned seat of learning has 
suddenly become of interest to the youth of America 


by reason of the last will and testament of Cecil J. . 


Rhodes, and a few particulars of its history may not 
be uninteresting. 

Tradition avers that King Alfred the Great 
founded a school at Oxford in 872. Lectures on the 
civil law were given in Oxford during the first half 
of the twelfth century and many students from 
abroad were attracted to them. The various reli- 
gious houses established at Oxford in very early 
times had schools attached where instruction was 
given gratuitously to those who desired to fit them- 
selves for the service of the church. In time there 
arose also schools of more general and liberal in- 
struction. The name university was applied to it by 
a statute of King John in 1201. Monarchs and par- 
liaments have since that ancient day granted the 
university many powers and many important privi- 
leges. To-day it consists of twenty one independent 
colleges governed under somewhat the same laws as 
the United States. In Oxford, however, the colleges 
rule the university. Distinet colleges have been the 
rule in Oxford since the thirteenth century. The 
names of the colleges are: University, Balliol, Mer- 
ton, Exeter, Oriel, Queen’s, New Lincoln, All Souls, 
Magdalen, Brasenose, Corpus Christi, Christ Church, 
Trinity, St. John’s, Jesus, Wadham, Pembroke, Wor- 
cester and Keble, the first of these was founded in 
the year 1249, while the last mentioned bears the 
date of 1870. Of the many great buildings of the 
University the most important are; The Bodleian 
Library, almost the finest in the world. It “was 
founded by Sir Thomas Bodley in 1602, and is filled 
with books, MSS. and rare pictures and portraits. 
The Ashmolean Museum dates from 1683 and con- 
tains a superb collection of antiquities and the cele- 
brated Arundel marbles. Then there are the theater, 
the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, the Botanic Gar- 
den, the University observatory and the Taylor build- 
ing, where may be seen the works of Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, Turner and many other famous artists. 
From the doors of Oxford have gone out men who 
became eminent in all the higher walks of life, and 
the intluence of Oxford has been such that many of 
the great movements and changes which have af- 
fected Great Britain have had their inception and 
their impetus at this great University. 
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. During the third week they reach the “eyed” state, 
and then the healthy eggs, which are of a pink or 
amber color and semi-transparent, can, if it is so 
desired, be packed in moss and transplanted to any 
waters in which the introduction of quinnat — is 
practical. 

Very slowly do the eyed eggs develop any indica- 


tion of life and three weeks more pass before the _ 


tiny eggs escape from their shells. 

Attached to each is an oval sac, containing food for 
forty days; thus nature ensures nourishment. The 
hatehing trough, if it be still their home, gives pro- 
tection and the miniature fish thrives. 

Owing to the labors of the-culturist ninety five per 
cent (instead of ten per cent) of the season’s spawn- 
ing are now sent forth to fight for life and food and 
make their way during the first year to an ocean 
home. 

During one season’s work eleven million fry were 
released in the Columbia River basin which added 
materially to the run three years later, 

To prove the fact that fish do return to their 
native waters, experiments were made at one of the 
hatcheries. A few thousand fry were marked by 
amputating the adipose fin of each fish before turn- 
ing it out. A close watch was maintained each suc- 
ceeding ,season and when three years had passed 


many of the fish returned, Varying in weight {rote 


ten to fifty seven pounds they were unmistakably 
branded, thus proving that the chinook does return, 
and at a certain age, to add to the wealth with which 
nature has endowed the rivers of the rorthwest. 


SEINING. 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey 


Judge of the County Court (Arapsheoe 
County) Denver, Colo 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey, of Denver, is making a rec- 
ord at home and abroad for his splendid work as 
Judge of the County Court of Arapahoe County, 
particularly in his dealing with juvenile offenders. 
Reference has heretofore been made to the fact that. 
Judge Lindsey brought it about that one hundred 
copies of THE AMERICAN BOY should be at his 
disposal in dealing with delinquent and dependent 
boys that come before him. In his printed report, 


JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY. 


recently issued, he speaks of the effect of THE 
AMERICAN BOY on the boy culprits that are 
brought before him, saying, “The wholesome and 
beneficial effect of the publication upon these boys 


has been unexpectedly noticeable and gratifying, 


well-nigh completely eliminating the dime novels 
(sold for a cent each) and cheap literature originally 


found to circulate all too freely among many of the 


boys.” 

Judge Lindsey, in a letter to us, writes: “Tt may 
interest you to know that our scheme of distributing 
the one hundred copies monthly of THE AMERICAN 
BOY among the poor boys on the probation list in 
this Court has worked splendidly, and it is quite the 
favorite with them of the literature we have been 
able to supply.” 

Judge Lindsey is very popular with the boys who 
are brought before him. Recently the boys of a cer- 
tain Denver school were asked to write for a visitor 
three proper nouns. In a bold round hand one boy 
wrote—“George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Ben- 
jamin Lindsey.” 


President Andeow JacKson 


Among the fiustrious men whom this American 
people have honored by election to the Chief Magis- 
tracy of the nation, few stand out in bolder relief than 
Andrew Jackson, the soldier, lawyer, statesman and 
true patriot, and it is right that the American boy 
of today should keep his name in fond remem- 
brance. His parents, of sturdy, independent Scotch- 
Irish stock, emigrated from the north of Ireland and 
settled in Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, in 
1765; two years later, March 15th, 1767, the future 
Presicent was born there. His father dying within 
a few days after his birth, the mother and her young 
boy moved across the border, less than a mile dis- 
tant, into South Carolina. At the early age of four- 
teen young Jackson fought in the revolutionary 
ranks. In 1786 he began the practice of law, and 
having moved to Nashville, Tennessee, became in 
turn United States attorney for that district, United 
States Senator, and juage of the Tennessee Supreme 
Court. As major-general of the Tennessee militia 
he in 1814 successfully overcame the Creek Indians. 
His greatest military achievement was, however, his 
victory at New Orleans in 1815, the anniversary of 
which is observed in Louisiana each eighth of Jan- 
uary. Resigning his military commission he became 
governor of Florida in 1821, and in 1823 was again 
elected United States Senator. The year 1828 saw 
the defeat of John Quincy Adams for the presi- 
dency, and Andrew Jackson was elected to that high 
office, being the first president elected by the Demo- 
cratic party. He obtained re-election in 1832.° Hia- 
tory records that the United States, both in its 
domestic and foreign affairs, had never experienced 
such prosperity as marked the close of Jackson's 
administration. His character was a strong one, 
firmness of decision, stainless integrity, honesty 
and truth were inherent in his nature. In 1837 he 
retired from public life, taking up his residence at 
“The Hermitage,” near Nashville, Tennessee, where 
he died in 1845 at the ripe old age of seventy eight 
years, sincerely mourned by the people whom he 
had served so faithfully and well. 
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Annual Bowl Fight at the University of Pennsylvania 


FRESHMEN BEFORE THE FIGHT 


Way) F ALL the inter-class contests that 
Q take place at our establishments 

of learning the annual Battle of 

the Bowl at the University of 
Pennsylvania is probably the most re- 
markable, To _begin the story of this 
sensational struggle at the beginning, 
that is, to go back to the origin of the fight: 
One day, several years ago, a group of 
festive sophomores, pining for some op- 
portunity to relieve the monotony of a 
featureless hour between Pa eer espied 
a f®eshman whose youthtTul appearance 
suggested the schoolboy, rather than the 
university student, 

“Look at the baby,” called out a sopho- 
more. 

“Why, he ought to be in the nursery,” 
said a second. 

“Let’s give him his pap,” suggested a 
third. 

The idea was received with unanimous 
approval. The unlucky freshman, kick- 
ing and struggling, was carried to one 
of the dormitories. A bowl was procured 
from somewhere, filled with molasses, 
and with the biggest spoon that the tor- 
mentors could find, the freshman was 
forced to swallow syrup until he was 
almost ill. : 

Meanwhile the report of his treatment 
had spread around the college and fresh- 
men came pouring into the dormitories 


bent on rescuing the victim. A fierce 
fight ensued. The freshman was res- 
cued, very much the worse for his ex- 


perience, and the battle waged so long 
and earnestly that the seniors had to 
interfere and put a stop to the strife. 
The following afternoon a sophomore 
was caught by a mob of freshmen and 
given a dose of the medicine adminis- 
tered to t little victim on the previous 
day. Another fight ensued, It Began to 
look as though this bowl business would 
disturb the peace of the college to such 
an extent as to interfere with the studies. 
The daily fights over the spoon and the 
bow] began to be a nuisance. Then the 
seniors put their heads together and de- 
cided, as the freshmen and the sopno- 
mores insisted on getting up bowl fights, 
the bow! fight should be conducted on set 
lines, with regular rules, the battle tuo 
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be an annual event of the college, and on 
no account to be extended to private 
vendettas that would interfere with the 
regular routine of college life. 
way the Battle of the Bowl was added 
to the programme of annual events at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

The bowl is a shallow wooden affair, in- 
scribed with the crests of the classes and 
the graduation years of the men engaged 
in the fight. There is no spoon in the 
fight as conducted now. The battle is 
divided into two halves. In the first 
half the sophomores and freshmen are 
arrayed against each other on opposite 
sides of the field. Most of the boys are 
stripped to the waist. Those who do not 
go into the fight divested of all super- 
fluous clothing, usually end up with only 
a few shreds of garments left to. them. 
The seniors act as marshals of the fight, 
a referee is appointed, and the freshmen 


In this’ 


Bowlman to the front, the referee sounds 
his whistle as a signal for the fight tv 
begin. In the first half it is the business 
of the freshmen to rush their Bowlman 
through the crowd of sophomores be- 
tween them and the fence, or else spirit 
him around the end of the opposing 
party, before the sophomores can touch 
him with the bowl. If the Bowlman is 
over the fence before the bowl touches 
him the freshmen win the half. In the 
fight that has just come off the Bowlman 
was over the fence, thrown over bodily 
by the enthusiastic freshmen, in a minute 
and a half after the whistle blew, the 
sophomores having been induced to fol- 
low another man gotten up to look like 
him, while their real Bowlman was 
rushed back of the line and then around 
the end and so over the fence, 

In the second half the sophomores and 


freshmen are allowed to struggle for ten 


STUDENTS WITNESSING THE FIGHT. 


Bowlman. 
disclosed 
is to 


are ordered to produce their 
The Bowlman’s identity is not 
until the moment when the fight 


begin, if the freshmen are wise. If the 
sophomores find out his name, he is 


usually missing on the day of the fight, 

having been kidnaped and hidden in 

some inaccessible place under guard. 
When the freshmen have brought their 


a, 


FURIOUS STRUGGLE IN THE SEOOND HALF — FRESHMEN DRAGGING SOPHOMORES FROM 
THE RING AND HOLDING THEM DOWN, 


perspiring minutes around the _ bowl. 
When the time expires the referee counts 
the number of hands that still hold to 
the bowl. If there are more sophomore 
hands than freshmen hands, then the 
sophomores win the half; if the fresh- 
men have a majority of hands on the 
bowl, then they win, This year the 
freshmen won the second half also, nav- 
ing thirty five of their men holding to 
the bowl at the end of the half, while the 
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sophomores had only eighteen of their | 


men clutching it. 

The tactics of the freshmen in_ the 
second half were to drag as many of the 
sophomores as could be forced from the 
eentral fight, to the outskirts of the 
struggling crowd. Freshmen of weight 
were then detailed to sit on the captives 
until the ten minutes were up. If the 
captive sophomore was a man of muscle, 
then two or three freshmen were as- 
signed to sit on him, and rub his head 
in the dirt if he struggled too hard. The 
freshmen being much more numerous 
than the sophomores superior numbers 
teld and the freshmen won. 

One sophomore, the son of a prominent 
Protestant Episcopal clergyman of Phil- 
adelIphia, was so seriously injured in tus 
fight that he hovered between life and 
death for several days in the University 
hospital. He was knocked unconscious 
at the beginning of the second half cf 
the fight, and being in the center of the 
rack, was stepped on and kicked by so 
many of the contestants, that when the 
fight ended and he was finally picked 
up, it was found that he was suffering 
from concussion of the brain. 

The fight is conducted with the ap- 
proval of the faculty of the university 
and not a few well-dressed women wit 
ness it from the seclusion of the dormi- 
tory rooms that overlook the battlefield. 


A Queer Bicycle Tandem Team. 


Eli Bowen, sixty one years oljd, and 
Charles Tripp, thirty five years old, the 
former without legs, and the latter with- 
out arms, have chummed together for 
years, traveling about the world on a 
bicycle. 
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see it, and——,” but before she could finish 


CHAPTER II. 
JUST AS EASY AS—AS— 


THE boat approached the beach the cat 

looked up from her feast, but did not 

evince the least fear as it drew nearer and 

nearer. The little fish was promptly dis- 

posed of and with a final contented gulp 

puss eyed her unknown visitors and awaited devel- 
opments. 

“Pussykins, pussykins; oh, do come here, kitty,” 

called Bess enticingly, as she scrambled out of the 


‘boat, and walked toward the cat with hands ex- 


tended. 

“R-r-r-r-r-wow,”’ warbled puss in the throaty meow 
which cats give voice to when in a particularly affec- 
tionate mood, and arching her back, rubbed herself 
against Bess’s gown. 

“Oh, you dear,” cried the girl, reaching down and 
lifting the cat gently into her arms. Then took place 
a little scene with just one person for audience, but 
he was so completely hidden by the trees that neither 
Bess nor Bert suspected his presence. Nearly half 
an hour passed before puss and her visitors 
had admired each other to their mutual sat- 
isfaction, and then with a parting hug and a 
kiss upon the cat’s silky fur, Bess put her 
back upon the ground and returned to the 
boat. But the cat was evidently loath to 
have her new friends depart, and after they 
were in the boat ran along the shore mewing 
for them to either return or take her with 
ihem. 

“I wish we could take you with us, pussy,” 
Bess called back, but we mustn’t, for I dare 
say you belong to Billy Dixon, and he hasn’t 
much to make him happy, poor little chap. 
You can’t possibly be Mr. Clarke’s, because 
you are on the wrong side of the wire fence, 
and that runs straight into the water. Be- 
sides, I don’t believe that he would look at a 
cat, do you, Bert?” 

“If he had any sense he’d look at that one. 
I never saw such a dandy. Wish you could 
have it.” : ‘ 

“We'll row over as often as ever we can to 


her sentence Bert burst in with: 

“Bess, I’ve the biggest idea you ever heard 
of! What a chump I was not to think of it 
before. Listen. You know that people come 
over here every day, and hardly a day passes 
that someone isn’t left, and then there’s a 
pretty fuss. Nobody has ever thought of 
starting a rowboat ferry to tote over the lag- 
behinds, so what’s the matter with our doing 
it and earning the cash for a new wheel? 
We needn’t expect to get a dollar a fare as 
we did today, but I bet a cent that we could 
get ten cents just as easy as anything, and 
that would count up pretty fast if we stuck 
to it,” and Bert, leaned forward to peer 
eagerly into Bess’s face and note the effect 
of his words. 

“And make you work every day for some- 
thing that wouldn’t be yours after all? That 
would be a fine thing to do, wouldn’t it?” 

“Oh, nonsense! That’s all right. I want 
you to enter the contest just as much as 
you want to do it yourself, and its’ just fun 
to help. I think it’s just a dandy scheme; 
will you do it?” 

“It would be all very dandy at first, but some day 
you’d want to go off with some of the boys, or with 
your father in the auto, and then all the dandy of it 
would fly away, for you’d give them up to keep your 
bargain with me, and I’d feel meaner than a fiddler 
crab for letting you,” and Bess shook her head sol- 
emnly, although her eyes had begun to sparkle at 
the thought of earning a bicycle by her own efforts. 

“Oh, see here now, you've just got to. It’s such a 
splendid chance, and, honest, I’d love to do it with 
you. Will you?” 

“T don’t question tf&\{ you’d like well enough to,” 
assented Bess. “What have I known you all these 
years for not to know that? But if we got the 
wheel in the end it would really be half your earn- 


ing, and I’m not. going to do it, so there, now,” and, 


Bess settled herself upon the stern seat as though 

her resolution were as firmly taken as her seat. 
“Then I’ve just got to make you say ‘yes,’ and 

that’s all about it, so here goes,” and without more 


ado splash went the oar into the water and a shower 


bath flew over Bess’s clean gingham sailor suit. 


Three Good Cebniea Gabriclic E. JacKson 
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“Oh, yourvillain? 
mer 2) 

“Don’t care a cent! Me 
to do till you yell ‘yes!’ 
do it?” and souse, souse flew t 


to! Just what I’m going 
WJ] you do it? Will you 
salt water. 

f sustaining her 
up the sponge 
dipped it into 


“Quick! Quick! Catch it before it sinks,” she 
screamed. Ss ; 

“Not“till-you promise! Will you?” demanded Bert, 
skillfully dropping his oars into the rowlocks and 
holding them poised for the stroke to be made the 
instant the promise was given. 

“Get my hat! I promise! You've soaked all the 
starch and all the spunk out of me, too. Go on you 
good for. nothing boy,’ and Bess collapsed into her 
seat. The next instant the floating hat was fished 


Sent them splashing and faughing into the water. 


out of the water and landed dripping in her lap, 
thereby putting the finishing stroke to the ducking. 

“Now, for mercy sake, take me home and let me 
get into something dry. There isn’t a rag on me that 
isn’t sopping.” 

“How about me?” and Bert shook his soaking shirt 
sleeve, and pointed to his duck trousers. 

Then the sky cleared and peals of laughter went 
ringing over the water to the leafy covert on the 
island where sat an elderly man who had watched 
the scene with absorbing interest, and as the squab- 
ble progressed, a faint smile curved his lips, to van- 
ish almost instantly in a pathetic sigh, and into his 
eyes crept a look of such intense longing that even 
the light-hearted oceupants of the boat would have 
been touched by it could they have noted it. As the 
boat with its laughing crew passed from his sight 
and hearing the man turned wearily toward the west 
end of the island murmuring softly to himself: “Just 
the age, and so like my little Heartsease. God help 
me and bless them.” 

A few moments later the boat ran upon the sandy 


“- 


beach in front of Bess’s home, and a voice from the 


piazza of the cottage called: a 

“I've caught bluefish and blackfish in these 
waters, but never before have I seen red-snapper and 
whitefish landed. I'll come right down to inspect 
the new varieties.” 

“She’s the snapper. She pretty nearly took my 
head off before I couid get her to promise something 
that she ought to have promised without arguing a 
single word, and meantime she nearly drowned me!” 

“And herself as well for sweet friendship’s sake?” 
‘aueried Mrs. Cliffton, as she walked down to the 
beach, and leaning over the boat as the boy and gir] 
sat looking up at her, gave each ear a playful tweak. 

“That’s for misbehaving while beyond my ken.” 


~ 
“Yes, that’s right, Mrs. Cliffton, just give it to her, 


and then listen to me while I tell you how oUutre 


rageously she’s been acting. 
you,” and out scrambled Bert to put a very moist 
arm about Mrs. Cliffton’s shoulder, while Bess 
slipped another about her waist from the other side, 
thereby sharing their affection and their salt water 
most impartially, while both talked as hard as their 
tongues could wag, and Mrs. Cliffton did her 
best to make beginning or end of their story. 

Twenty minutes later Bert ran down to the 
beach again, calling out: “I did right to 
make her promise, didn’t I, Mrs. Cliffton? 
I'm going to tak@ the “Nautilus” up & the 
buoy, and get everything shipshape for our 
first trip. Good-bye, Mrs. Cliffton! Tra-la, 
first mate.” 

“Dear laddie,” said Mrs. Cliffton, as he 
pulled off, and then drawing Bess to her 
side kissed the soft forehead and added: 
“Mother's thoughtful little daughter.” 

“The very. bestest mother I ever had!” 
cried Bess, flinging her arms impulsively 
about her mother’s neck, and then breaking 
into a merry laugh, off she ran to her room 
to get into something less suggestive of mer- 
maids. 

July had nearly passed and the date of the 
fete was drawing near. For four weeks Bess 
and Bert had plied their ferrying, and met 
with even greater success than they had ever 
hoped 'for. At first their passengers con- 
sisted of the “left overs,” as Bess called the 
belated ones, but little by little the guests 
at the hotels about learned of the new ferry 
and, novelty proving alluring the, world over, 
patronized it from choice. It was sometimes 
hard to give up some trip or fun planned -by 
their friends, and stick to business, but 
neither the boy nor the girl were of the sort 
which will give up a cherished object simply 
for want of perseverance in the winning. So 
back and forth they pulled, once, twice, and 
often three times in a day, and the pile of 
dimes grew marvelously. Bert was cashier, 
and tucked away their earnings in an old 
safe deposit box his father gave him. 

The first day of August they “took account 
of stock,” so to speak. The box was opened 
and the contents counted. Sixteen dollars 
had been earned, which they carried to Mr. 
Steward and received a crispy ten, five and 
one dollar bill in exchange for their dimes. 


rushed down to the beach, to give vent to 
their joy by preparing for a swim, for noth- 
ing short of a vigorous splash could work 


off steam. A few moments later each emerged from, 


a bath house and rushed for Bert’s canoe, which was 
always pressed into service when a dip was in order, 
Scrambling in each took a paddle and struck out for 
dear life. Away shot the feather weight craft, and 
when out about a hundred yards from shore Bert 
demanded: 

“Didn't I tell you we could do it just as easy as— 
as——!” 

“That!” cried Bess, giving a sudden, dexterous 
twist to the canoe, which instantly turned it bottom 
side up, and sent them splashing and laughing into 
oy water, to swim about like a couple of young por- 
poises. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE TROPHY. 


It was a week before the contest, and although 
Bert and Bess had plied their ferrying most faith- 
fully, the necessary sum was stil] incomplete, and it 
seemed as though failure must be their lot in spite 
of all their struggling. Neither suspected that Mr. 


It was just awful, I tell’. 


Locking these carefully in the box, they © 
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Steward had already resolved to get a wheel any- 
way, meaning to make up the amount needed, and 
have the wheel ordered in ample time, lest the disap- 
pointment of a late arrival should spoil their plans 
should they contrive to earn the money at the’ very 
last moment. But he said nothing about it, feeling 
that a little wholesome effort would only enhance 
the value of it if won, but, feeling, also, that they had 
certainly struggled hard enough to deserve some 
assistance. 

But neither knew this, and one hot, sultry morning 
they pulled over to the island with their load of pas- 


sengers, and after landing them, rowed to a little ° 


cove farther up the shore where they were welcomed 
by the cat, which had learned to watch for their 
coming, and to greet them daily. Pulling the boat 
well up on the beach, the boy and girl threw them- 
selves upon the grass under a splendid elm, and 
began to pet the cat, which promptly ensconced 
itself in Bess’s lap. But puss must have detected a 
want of warmth in the attentions given her that 
morning, and seemed to try to supply the lack herself 
by being more gracious than usual, for she rubbed 
and warbled and purred like a galvanic battery. 

“Yes, pussy, you are: just as dear as ever you can 
be,” said Bess, aloud, “but I am cross and horrid 
today, and all because I can’t have something I want 
-yery much indeed, and do something I want to do 
just dreadful,” and unconsciously, Bess lifted the 
cat up by its forelegs and gave it a vigorous shake, 
which puss instantly resented by giving a surprised 
squawl and bounding out of her arms. The squawl 
and sfring brought Bess back to her senses, and with 
a voice filled with contrition she bounded up and ran 
after the cat, calling as she ran: “Oh, pussy, dear, 
dear pussy, I didn’t mean to be cross to you. Please 
come back. Poor kitty.” 

But Madam Pussy’s dignity had been grievously 
outraged, and she meant to leave no doubt of that 
fact. So on she tore with Bess in hot pursuit, 
scrambling under the thiek foli&ge and calling im- 
ploringly, until the next thing she knew she had 
plunged headlong into a pair of very substantial 
arms. et 

“My goodness! Oh, I beg your pardon!” she 
gasped, “I didn’t see you.” | 
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“So [I conclude,” answered the owner of the arms, 
at the same time re-establishing the young lady’s 
equilibrium, and then stepping back to smile an odd, 
sad smile at her. Bert had by this time overtaken 
her, and promptly doffing his hat, said: 

“We frightened the cat and were trying to get her 
to come back. She is such a beauty and meets us 
every day. We think that she belongs to Billy Dixon, 
although we have never seen her at the dock. She 
is a beauty, isn’t she?” for the cat had now settled 
contentedly upon a rustic Seat near by, and Bess was 
making her peace with her, 

“Have you ever seen her before?” she asked, look- 
ing up into the gentleman’s face as only Bess could 
look, for she was as wanting in self-consciousness as 
any little child, and took the world kindly. 

“Yes, I have seen her before. She is a very hand- 
some cat.” . 

“Igsn’t she?” and off Bess launched upon the cat’s 
many winning qualities, telling at length how she 
came to meet them each day, and how fond the trio 
had grown of each other. From time to time the 
gentleman let fall a question, or made a leading 
remark, until before the young people knew how it 
happened they were seated beside him upon the 
rustic seat, telling him all about their ferrying and 
why they were doing it, even to the state of the 
exchequer, while puss luxuriated in Bess’s lap, and 
their companion almost drank in their words, and 
looked at them as a starving man looks at a feast 
which is just beyond his reach. 

‘Do you come over here often?’ questioned Bess, 
looking up into her new friend’s eyes. 

“Yes, very often. It is a pretty place to visit, 
don’t you think so?” . 

“Just lovely! I don’t wonder that people come 
every day. Bert and I never suspected how lovely 
it was until we started our ferry, but now we find 
something new nearly every time we come. Of 
course, we never go up to the other end of the island, 
although we're just dying to, for we know pretty 
well what sort of reception we’d meet with at Money- 
bag’s Castle.” Bess did not note the slight start 
the man gave when she mentioned the name by 
which half the young people in Totem Harbor spoke 
of the owner of the island. 
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“No, asserted Bert, ‘“‘we take good care to keep on 
the east side of the boundary wire, although we often 
row clear around the island in the hope of catching 
a glimpse of old Money-bags Clarke. He must be a 
great old codger to stay stived up on this island all 
the time, and never have any visitors, or do a thing 
with all his money.” : 

“How do you know that he does not do ‘a thing’ 
with it?” 

“Oh, everybody knows that. Why, only last sum- 
mer the people over on shore were getting up a bene- 
fit for a family that was just as poor as they could 
be; father had been in the New Haven hospital 
for months and months, and there were kids enough 
for half a dozen families. The mother did washing 
till she got sick, too, and they had an awful time. 
Some of the people thought that Mr. Clarke ought 
to help. and so two or three of them came over here 
to see him, and what do you suppose he did? Just 
let ’em talk, and talk till he found out all about it 
and then said that he never attended functions of 
that sort and guessed he didn’t want any tickets. 
Now, what do you think of that for an old skinflint 
with piles of cash?” and Bert wagged his head, and 
snatched off the cap he wore to shake it viciously, 
as though that would have been his method of deal- 
ing with the parsimonious Clarke. 

“Yes,” broke in Bess, and wasn’t it funny, the very 
next day a check came to the people at the hotel for 
a hundred dollars, with a note to say that it came 
from an unknown friend in New Haven who had 
learned of the benefit to be given. 
with the name of the bank cashier, and no one was 
ever able to out whether he’ sent it, I mean, 
he did it for somebody else. 


em laugh at the idea, for 
e party that called upon 
change mamma, and, 
ay have been him, 
isn’t it? I hate to think unkind things of people. It 
makes one feel so much more comfortable to think 
nice ones, don’t you think so?” 


(To be continued.) 


It was signed: 


a) OME of the boys who like to make 

s} things, may be interested in a few 

= suggestions in regard to electro- 
plating. 

In this process a current of electricity 

is used to deposit a closely adherent 


layer of metal upon the object to be 
plated. A large piece of the metal used 
for plating (copper, silver, gold, nickle, 
ete.) is suspended in a bath in which 
some. of the metallic salts of the same 
metal are dissolved. This piece of_metal 
is known a#the anode, and is corfected 
to the carbon or positive end of the 
electric battery. The object or objects 
to. be plated are also hung in the same 
bath and are connected to the zine or 
negative end of the battery. 

By the action of the current some of 
the metal is transferred from the anode 
through the bath and deposited upon the 
surface of the object. This is a gradual 
process, and at first the coating is very 
thin and could easily be polished off; 
but as the process is continued the layer 
of deposited metal becomes thicker until 
it will take a good polish and withstand 
the wear of use. 

I will leave you to look into the chem- 
istry of this: most remarkable process 
in books upon the subject, when you have 
become more interested in the process, 
and have made a few experiments, which 
a help you to understand what you 
read. 

There are a surprising number- of 
things in everyday use which are _ fin- 
ished in this manner, and such a finish 
always makes them more desirable and 
often preserves them. > 

Many of these can be well plated by the 
amateur with the aid of simple apparatus 
which he can construct for himself. 

First comes the source of the electric 
current, which in plating establishments 
is usually a small dynamo, but which 
in this case will be an electric battery. 

One of the following cells will be 
enough for copper or silver plating, and 
two or three for nickle. The jars should 
be about six inches high and four across. 
They may be of glazed-earthenware such 
as table salt is sold in, or made. from 
large bottles or demijohns. The upper 
third of these may be cut off by first 
seratching all around with a wheel glass 
eutter, having tied a string about the 
bottle for a guide. Then soak the string 
in alcohol or kerosene and tie over the 
eut. Set this on fire in several places 
and before it has burned out the glass 
“will erack under the heat and _ follow 
the seratch all the way around. Instead 
of the ignited string a hot poker may 
be drawn slowly along the _ scratch 


which will also crack the glass off 
evenly. 

The elements in the cell are carbon 
and zinc. 


The carbon rods used in electric arc 
lights are excellent. 
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There should be three of these rods 
for each cell, secured in a wooden cover. 
Cut three holes in the cover just large 
enough to admit the rod being pushed 
through. Then screw in a brass screw 
between the carbon and the wood to 
which attach a copper wire, best by 
solder. The three carbons must be con- 
nected to one another. 

The zifie rods which are two in number 
may be such as are used in ordinary 
bell batteries, or may be cast in plaster 
of Paris or sand moulds. Ends of old 
zine rods or scraps of zine are melted 
in an iron pot or ladle and poured care- 
fully into the mould, which should be 
so dry at the time that a cold looking- 
glass held above it does not fog. The 

olten zine will fly out of the mould 
if it is at all damp. The mould should 
be dried on the stove or in the oven. 

A piece of wire hooked at the end may 
be laid in one end of the mould so as to 
be imbedded in the zinc when cool. The 
holes in the cover through which the 
zines pass should be large enough to 
permit the zines being readily lifted out 


of the jar as soon as the current is no 
longer needed. This should always be 
done as the zinc is dissolved even if no 
current is being drawn off. 

Fill the jars to within about an inch 
and a half of the top, and add slowly in 
a thin stream one-ten@h or one-eighth 
the amount of commercial sulphuric acid, 
being careful to spill none, and that none 
runs down the outside of the bottle 
upon the hands. If more current is de- 
sired two ounces of bichromate of potash 
may be dissolved in each cell. Never 
add water to sulphuric acid, always add 
the acid slowly to the water. 

The plating bath is contained in a 
large jar or tank according to the size 
of the articles plated. A glazed earthen 
erock answers very well. 

The bath is most satisfactorily pre- 
pared by buying the crystalized salts 
from a platers’ supply house, and dis- 
solving them in water. 

It is best to have two anodes, one on 
either side of the jar. As before stated 
these are connected to the carbons. The 
object to be plated is suspended between 


the two anodes by a fine bare copper 
wire hung from a rod resting across the 
jar known as the object rod. which is 
connected to the zinc, 

Before plating articles must be scrup- 
ulously clean. 

Articles of brass, copper, ete., are just 
boiled for two or three minutes in a 
strong solution of lye. Then washed in 
cold water and scrubbed with a soft 
brush and whiting. Have the hands as 
free from grease as possible. Handle 
as little as possible and only then if 
the hands are wet, as the smallest 
amount of oil from the skin prevents a 
good union of the plating. 

Articles of iron should hang in the lye 
eight or ten minutes. Rinse in cold 
water, then in dip of muriatic acid and 
water equal parts, keep in a covered 
jar one minute, then rinse in cold water 
and scrub with hard brush ard powd- 
ered pumice stone. 

The better the cleaning and polishing 
is done at this stage the better will be 
the polish of the finished product. If a 
polishing lathe is available much better 
work can be done and in much less time. 

A homemade lathe can often be made 
from the wreck of an old sewing ma- 
chine, or modeled after the pattern so 
commonly used by the scissors grinder. 

A general rule is to have the anode 
surface submerged in the bath equal or 
slightly exceed the combined areas of 
the articles being plated at one time. 
With a weak current only a small sur- 
face can be well done, but as the cur- 
rent is increased more work can be 
plated at once. 

For nickle plating sufficient current 
should be used to show bubbles of zas 
achering to the objects. but not enough 
to make them rise rapidly to the surface. 

Copper, silver and gold plating require 
much less current. Use only one cell 
for small objects. As mentioned before 
the current from a small dynamo is often 
used for this work, and if the reader 
owns a well constructed electric motor 
Jarge enough, a current may be obtained 
from it by running it in the opposite 
direction and changing the brushes to 
point the other way. <A small water 


wheel would furnish sufficient power for | 


this purpose. 


e 
Remarkable. 


‘Do you see that old fellow over there?” 
asked a youth of a number of friends 
with whom he was taking a _ stroll. 
“Thirty years ago he came to London 
with a penny in his pocket; he also had 
a basket of apples which a farmer had 
given him, He sold the apples and thus 
earned ninepence. How much do you 
think he is worth now?” 

“Oh, a million and a half,” said one. 

“Two millions,” said another. 

“Six millions,” was the estimate of a 
third. : 

“T give it up,” remarked number four. 
“How much is he worth?” 

“Not a farthing; and he sti! owes for 
the basket,” was the quiet reply. 


Previous to 1838 


7 imported English 

\ watches sold from 
y Pitkin made the 

5 watches by machin- 


at $80. In ‘61 the 
Company sold watches 


{|| NGERSOLL 


THAT SELLS FOR A DOLLAR! in accuracy, 
durability or appearance. The laborer now buys a 
Guaranteed Ingersoll with a half day's pay and one 
for his boy with the other half. 6,000 are daily sold 
to eager Americans. Sold by 50,000 dealers at $1.00, 
$1.25, $1.50, $1.75 and $2.00, or postpaid by 


R.H. INGERSOLL & Bro. Dept. 34 


‘DeM”" 

Catcher’s Mitt. It doesn’t cost much and 
lasts for years. The “D&M” Mitts, Gloves 
Balls, Bats, Masks, etc., are known an 
used everywhere. Ask your dealer. 

for the “pointer” trade-mark. 


Catalogue Sent FREE. 
DRAPER & MAYN CO., - Plymouth, N. H. 


H | A wonder you can’t 
Magic Bill Book explain, ay bills, 
notes, etc., on tapes, close book, open again 
#) and they are secured under tapes, ost 
| useful novelty ever sold. Sample 16 cents. 
m Return if not satisfied. Send now. 
}) W. LL. AUBREY & ©0., Louisville, Ky. 


The boys who learn ventriloquism have lots of fun, can 
ive shows, and prove a mystery to everyone. I teach it 


y mail. Easily learned. Stamp for particulars. Address 
@. A. SMITH, 516 Herkimer 8t., JOLIET, (LL. 
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51 Maipen Lane, N.Y. 
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Send your name and address and we will mail you 
36 pieces of ART JEWELRY to sell at only 10 cts, 
each—no trash, Everybody you offer it to will pur- 
chase one or more pisces at sight. When sold send 
z the $8.60 and we will send you Trt FR by 

Apress 
i Wows LEAGUE BASEBALL OUTFIT FREE 
containing 9 Baseball Caps, 9 Baseball Belts, 1 Base- 
ball, 1 Thrower’s Glove, 1 Catcher’s Mitt, 1 Catcher’s 
Wire Mask, 1 Book Complete Base Ball Rules. Here 
is a chance to get a complete outfit without cos‘ing 
you a penny. Jim dandy peo and latest league 
pattern. This outfit would cost you atleast $3.00 in 
any store that handles sporting goods, 


Form a Baseball Club 


Get nine boys in your locality and organize a base- 
ball club for the summer, Let each boy earn his 
share in this —re outfit by selling four pieces of 
weeks This will take but afew minutes of each 

y’s time, and will be asource of enjoyment for the 
whole summer season. We will guarantee you hon- 
orable treatment and shall expect you to treat us the 
same. Such an offer as we make you has never been 
made before by any reliable concern, Your credit is 
good with us, and we trust you for the Jewelry until 
you have sold it, Write to-day. Address us this way: 


STANDARD JEWELRY CO. 
Dept. 67, BOSTON, MASS. 


PARAGON 
PLATING OUTFIT 


>, ; 
) Ge Learn Electro Plating 
$2.00 


The Paragon Plating Out- 
fit and complete instructions 
offer to the beginner a prac- 
tical course in Electro Plat- 
ing. We do not offer lengthy 
instruction papers, but offer 
a practical outfit, batteries 

~ and harmilesschemicals, You | 
can do your own plating at © 
home with this outfit. 
Apparatus, with fare plating, $2 

ith silver or nickel, 1.50 
With gold, silver and nickel, $3 


a rege wanted to sel] our 
outfits. Circular matter free. 
Send remittance and outfit 
will be sent you by return 
mail. We alsosell larger out- 
fits for jewelers, and_ start 
young men in the Electro 
lating business. Address 
Instruction Department E, 


ELECTROTECHNIC AND 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
72 Washington Sq., N. Ye 
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SOLLD GERMAN SILVER, 
TRIMS. FILES. CLEANS. 
keeps the nails in perfect condi- 
tion. A complete manicure for 
man. woman or child. 


2hC. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE OR BY MAIL. 
MS) KLIP-KLIP CO., 585 Clinton Ave. S., Rochester, N. ¥. 


bh | 
is the only Automatic 

ae FISHHOOK that cannot be 
sprung by weeds or in casting. | 
olds the fish tighterthe more | 

he pulls; fish are caught by | 

gai touching the bait. Small size, | 
_» lOc; large, 15c. Complete set | 
u of 5 hooks, 0c. Agents wanted. 

* oering & Co., 177 Stuyvesant Av.,Breoklyn, N.Y. 
A. B. Doering & Co., 177 8 t Av.,Brooklyn, N.Y 
A first-class collection of | 


50 POPULAR TOAST rich, spicy. patriotic | 


q toasts. full of yim, with catalog of Books, etc., 10¢. 
A. B. STEELE, 2218 Beech Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
é : - maids 


Advertisements Here Pay! 
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The 


Yq HE “Do What We Can” circle of the 

dy | ‘King’s Daughters” were discuss- 
ing their work for the ensuing 
month, 

‘I don’t know of any urgent need in 
our own neighborhood,” said May 
Whitely, pursing her lips and trying to 
look wise. ‘We've fitted out the Joneses 
and McDuggans, and have sent a ton of 
coal to Widow Cracken. There's old John 
Smithers,” doubtfully, “but he traded the 
last flour we sent him for whiskey. I 
don’t suppose it would be worth while 


to send him any more?” 
“No, indeed!” exclaimed Clara Good- 
rich. “If we can’t find anything more de- 


serving than that we'd better give our 
minoney to some other circle. I don’t pro- 
pose to skimp my pin money for such an 
old reprobate as Smithers.”’ 

Kate Markham, who was sitting by the 
window, now looked up from her sewing, 

‘“T don’t think we need bother about 
our next work,” she said, quietly. “If I'm 
not mistaken it’s coming toward us now.” 

Several of the girls left their sewing 
and hurried to the window. 

Coming down the opposite side of the 
street was a small boy of ten or twelve, 
his hands deep in his pockets, and his 
feet keeping time to some merry tune 
which he was energetically whistling. 

“He doesn’t act as though he was over- 
burdened with care,” one of them re- 
ee io “But I do believe he’s coming 

ere.” 

The boy had stopped and gazed across 
the street inquiringly. Then he came 
running toward them. 

“Who is he?” asked May Whitely. 

“One of Ben Carter’s children,’® Kate 
answered. “Ben is the lame man who 
used to peddle clams around the village. 
He lives somewhere near the salt ponds. 
Our hired man was down that way yes- 
terday after a load of seaweed, and he 
stopped at Ben’s to ask about the tides. 
He says they need help. Ben was in 
bed with the rheumatism and hadn’t done 
a day’s work this winter. And there 
were two small boys and a sickly woman, 
I heard Peter tell papa that they had 
absolutely nothing in the house to eat 
except a few small potatoes. He said he 
told them about our circle. I suppose 
that is what brings the boy here today.” 

“We shall have to make some inquiries 
before we give assistance,” observed Miss 
Leeson, the president, gravely. 

Quick footsteps on the stairs put an 
end to further conversation. A moment, 
and there was a light Knock upon the 
door. 

“Come in,’”’ said Miss Leeson. 

The door opened and a _ bright-faced, 
merry-eyed boy stood before tnem. His 
clothes were patched and his shoes were 
worn, but his shoulders were well thrown 
back and his eyes did not shrink or 
waver as they looked into those of the 


” 


president, 
“Be you the—the club that helps 
folks?” he asked. 


“Yes, what can we do for you?” 
The boy shut the door carefully behind 
him-without answering. Then he came 


| and sat dewn on a chair near Miss Lee- 


son. Some of the girls looked at him 
and nodded pleasantly. Instantly his 
own face ‘rippled into quick returning 
smiles. 

‘T’ve come to jine,”” he said, modestly. 

“Join—what?” Miss Leeson let ker sew- 
ing fall into her lap. 

“Why. your club, of course,” eagerly. 
“Pete Gunny was down our way yester- 
day and told us all’ about it. He said 
them that jined hunted out poor folks 
an’ the whole club pitched in an’ fixed 
‘em up. Now, we've got a poor family 
down our way—desprit poor!” emphati- 
cally, “an’ we need somebody to help us 
look after ’em. I couldn’t seem to hit on 
nobody till I heard o’ your club. That 
settled it.” 

Miss Leeson shook her head. 

“T’m sorry, my boy, but we can’t take 
you in,” she said, smilingly. “Our circle 
is only for girls, and, besides, it is lim- 
ited to ten members and we are full 
already. But we shall be glad to help 
you.” 

“An’ you can’t let me jine, no way?” 

He smiled persuasively. but his.smile 
vanished at the positive refusal on her 
face. 

‘T’'m awfully sorry.” he said, dismally. 
I'd counted for sure on it. An’—an’ 
kinder promised a pair o’ shoes to that 
little Evyetalian.” He gazed thoughtfully 
on the floor for a few moments, then his 
face suddenly brightened. 

“LT s’pose you have consider’ble runnin’ 
round to do?” 


“Yes,” wondering what was coming 
next, ‘ ® 
“Well, s'pose I jine as a run-around 
member? You see,’ complacently, “I 


don’t care shucks for mud and slush 
and rainy weather, an’ all of ’em would 
be mighty hard on your nice dresses an’ 
pretty shoes. I could run arrants an’ 
fetch an’ carry fu‘ngs; an’ I'd be great 
on findin’ poor “ciks. Now what do you 
say?” and he iooked at her so confidently 
that she forgot the ragged clothes and 
poverty, and only saw the brave, earnest 
soul looking through the clear eyes. Her 
gaze wandered to the girls, question- 
ingly. May Whitely came promptly to 
the rescue. : 

“Fellow members!” she cried; “I move 
we create the office of member extraor- 
dinary in our circle;”’ She paused until 
an “f second the motion,” came from 
somewhere in the room. 
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A big bright faced * * boy stood before them. 


“Good?” said Miss Leeson, catching the 
girls’ spirit. ‘It is moved and seconded 
that the office be made. All in favor of 
the motion please signify by the usual 
sign.” 

There was a quick upraising of hands, 
accompanied by smothered laughter. 

“Contrary minds the same sign. It is a 
vote. Anything more?” 

“Yes.” May went on; “I further move 
that we appoint Mr.”’’—glancing inquir- 
ingly at the boy. i 

“Lish’,” looking at her a little doubt- 
fully. 

“Mr. Lish’—” ; . 

“Carter,” added Kate Markham. 

“Mr. Lish’ Carter,” said May calmly, “to 
the office just created.” The president 
put the question and the new member 
was unanimously voted in. 


“Now,” went on the irrepressible girl, 
“let us inquire regarding the philan- 
thropic enterprises in which our col- 


league is interested.” 

The boy looked at her with a puzzled 
expression on his face, but detecting an 
undercurrent of merriment in the room 
he took courage and bowed his thanks. 

“Be I a reg’lar member?” he asked 
beamingly as he rose to his feet, ‘an’ 
ean I fetch in my poor folks?” 

“We shall be very glad to hear about 
them,” said Miss Leeson. 

There was not the least trace of em- 
barrassment in the face of the boy, nor 
any hesitation in the ‘eager voice which 
poured forth the story of the “poor 
folks.” Even the girls felt themselves 
coming under the influence of his enthus- 
iasm as he proceeded. 

“Are they actually starving?” asked 
one of the girls, as he paused for a mo- 
ment’s breath. 

“No,” promptly. <““Pap’s been sendin 
‘em taters off an’ on, an’ Ben an’ me 
give 'em most of our walnuts and chest- 
nuts. An’ then I dig ‘em a few clams 
now an’ agin. when the weather ‘lows, 
an’ hunt wood for ’em. But they’re des- 
prit off! most desprit! The father an’ 
mother’s sick, an’ there's five small child- 
ren, an’ none of ’em ain’t much good for 
anything. You see,” patronizingly, “they- 
’re Evetalians, an’ only come here last 
fall. They don't know our talk yet, nor 
how to seuffle roynd for vittles. They 
jest huddle up close to the fireplace an’— 
an’ famish,” knitting his brows for a suit- 
able word. “An’, would you b’leeve it?” 
excitedly; “there ain’t a blessed shoe in 
the whole fambly! Them children paddle 
round in the snow and water barefoot, 
an’ when it’s awful cold they wrap their 
feet up in old rags. The biggest boy 
helps me some, and it’s him I want to 
get shoes for. That’s why I jined the 
elub,” glancing around the room as 
though he wished to impress this fact 
upon them. “I couldn’t see no way to get 
‘em alone.” 

“Do they live near you?” asked Clara. 

“'Bout half a mile. But their house 
ain't got any floor, like ourn. They live 
right on the bare ground.” 

“Hasn’t anybody helped them besides 
your folks?” Clara asked again. 

“No’m; but we've got along pretty well- 


, 


| 
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Run-Around Member 


so fur. You see,” proudly, “my pap’s a 
real good provider. Last fall he chopped 
wood enough to last all winter, an’ he 
worked round ’mong the farmers an’ 
took his pay in small taters—hog taters, 
they call ’em,” in smiling explanation. 
“We had ’most four barrels full. An’ I 
sold clams myself an’ bought salt an’ a 
barrel o’ turnips. I guess we'd a had 
plenty to stand us clean through the 
winter if it hadn’t been for so many 
mouths. Hight Eyetalians can eat a pile 
o’ stuff when they’re hungry.” . 

“Yes,” assented Miss Leeson, when he 
paused as though waiting for confirma- 
tion of his statement. 

“IT heard pap ask Pete Gunny yes’day.” 
the boy resumed, with another smiling 
glance around the room, “if he know’d 
anybody in the village who'd be willin’ 
to help a poor fambly. That's what made 
Pete tell about your club. Pap know’d 
the taters was ‘most gone, an’ I guess he 


thought Ben an’ me couldn't seratch 
round lively enough to keep two fam- 
blies goin.’ You see, pap’s down with 


rheumaticks.” 

“Yes, so I hear. But was it just quite 
right for you to give away all of your po- 
tatoes? If you are not careful you will 
need help yourselves.” 

“Oh, we're all right,” answered the boy, 
earelessly. “There's only four of us, an’ 
Ben an’ me’s both well. We ought to be 
abie to look arter one fambly. But how 


‘bout the shoes for the Eyetalian? S’pose 
we'll be able to get 'em?’’ 
“Yes,” answered Miss Leeson, ‘the 


children shall have shoes. Haven't we 
on hand?” turning to one of the 
girls. 

“There’s the lot Mrs. Briggs sent 
They are almost as good as new. 
there are some jackets and other things.’ 

“Very well. And if any of you have 
shoes er underclothing or anything af 
home which ‘you think will be useful, 
and which you do not need, suppose you 
send them in tomorrow morning. The 
committee will make a _ selection. We 
shall have to buy some provisions, and 
perhaps a few other things. Now,” turn- 
ing to the boy, “suppose you tell us how 
old the children are, that we may have 
some idea about providing for them.” 

“You don’t mean all of ’em?” 

“Yes, all.” : 

“Won't they be jest tickled!” he cried, 
enthusiastically. “Shoes all round, an’— 
an’ other things! Why, they won't know 
what they’re walkin’ on, they'll be so set 
up! The lame one’ll want a jacket, if it 
can be squeezed out. He ain’t nothin’ but 
a ecaliker waist an’ short britches.” 

“How shall we send the things down?” 

asked Miss Leeson. 
“T can get papa’s carryall,.” said Kate. 
“That will be just the thing! Suppose 
you and May Whitely act as committee 
to deliver them and see what more is 
needed. Can you be here tomorrow?” to 
the boy. 

“Yes’m. ‘Tain’t much over a mile.” 

“The girls will want you to act as 
guide. What time?” to Kate. 

“Ten o'clock.” : 

The wext day was pleasantO and when 
the girls arrived they found the new 
member waiting patiently on the steps. 
He insisted on carrying all the packages 
and stowing them away in the carriage, 
and then he climbed up on the front seat 
beside Kate and took the reins which 
she smilingly offered him. 

“T suppose you know how to drive?” 

“Yes’m; pretty well. I’ve often driv’ 
horses for the seaweeders.” z \ 

After .leaving the village the road 
wound across the fields and down along 
the sandy shore of the salt ponds, and 
finally dwindled into little more than a 
footpath. At length the boy stopped in 
front of a small cabin. : , 

Springing from the carriage he turned 
to assist the girls; then he took an arm- 
ful of packages and started toward the 
eabin, 

It required but little investigation to 
prove that the family was in dire need. 
Kate took out her notebook and made 
copious entries. When they returned to 
the carriage she and May looked very 
grave. 

“We will go to your home now,” she 
said to the boy, as she took the whip 
and touched the horse lightly. “We want 
to be introduced to your mother and 
Ben.” 

“They'll be awfully glad to see you,” 
he said, delightedly. “I told ’em all 
about our club last night.” 

“We would have blundered sadly if we 
had offered to give that boy anything.” 
said Kate. as she and May drove home. 
“But I have spoken to papa about it, and 
he is going to give him some odd jobs to 
do. Lish' shall have new boots, as well 
as his ‘Eyetalians’.” 
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THE AMERICAN BOY 


- traveler has brought home 


ARR AVE you ever thought of what may 


oh be the sports and pastimes of the 
ys and girls of far away 1#nds? 
any of the games, both indoor 


and out, which you enter into with so 
much enjoyment, are played by the chil- 
dren and youth of almost all nations the 
world over, that is, of course, where 
civilization has spread, and a few of 
them, perhaps you may be surprised to 
learn, are common to the youth of savage 
tribes. In the latter case, no doubt, it 
is safe to say that the sport has been 
first known to the savages; some daring 
the knowl- 
edge, and has_told his tale of the man- 


rers of the strange peoples he has vis- 
ited. and so, from this simple beginning, 
the game has gradually been taken up 


and spread through various countries 
until its origin becomes lost. The game 


of ‘lacrosse is an instance of this. As 


you doubtless know, this is a game that 
the red man played when he held undis- 
puted sway over all this great country. 
Now this game is played the world over 
where outdoor sports are entered into. 
and yet it is safe to say that not one in 
a thousand ever -give' a thought to its 
origin. The kite-flying custom of the 
Chinese is a reverse instance of how a 
sport from the other side of the world 
has been transplanted here, for where 
is there a boy in all North America who 
does not have his kite when the season 
for this pastime rolls around? 

The boys and girls of Japan have many 
a quaint ana pleasing pastime of which 
I should like to tell you, but I shall con- 


| How to Become President of 
the United States. 


There is no certain road to achieve this 
high desire. Very good and very able men 
have striven for it in every way known to 
them and yet have failed. 

Henry Clay and James G. Blaine, two of 
the ablest and brightest and most magnetic 
of American public men, made the attain- 
ment of the presidency the aim of their 
public careers, and both had their lives 
embittered by the disappointment of defeat. 

In a general way, what a.boy can do 
toward becoming President is to fit him- 
self for the highest type of citizenship. 

First of all, let the lad of such high am- 
bition see that in growing up he grows to 


be a MAN. 


Let him attend well to his school days. 
taking all of them that he can get and 
improving every one. 

Education comes so easy now that its 


fine myself to just one in the present 
Instance, and will try tg explain to you 
all about the wonderful® Japanese water 
flowers, which some of the pictures with 
this article will help you to appreciate. 
No doubt you have heard of the Chinese 
water lilies, which are bulbs that you 
place in water, and. in due time, some 
weeks later, see sprouting and growing 
into pretty flowers. ~But the Japanese 
variety are not going to take weeks to 
grow or to blossom. You just put them 
in water, and almost before you can say 
Jack Robinson, there is the flower with 
its leaves and blossoms before you. The 
Japanese, as I suppose you know, are a 
remarkable people in many ways. An 
intense love of the beautiful is inborn, 
and they are naturally artistic to the 
very finger tips, as it were. As crafts- 
men, they attain to a skill that is mar- 
velous in any pursuit they follow, and 
this is due largely to the refined and 
patient nature of the people. Take these 
water flowers, for example, in which 
the children of the far-away land find 
many an hour’s delight. It would be dif- 
ficult to conceive of anything more sweet 
and simple and delightfully entertaining 
to young people. To look at as you open 
the little silver-bound box in which they 
are packed, they look like so many tiny 
vari-colored shavings or slivers of wood. 
You will wonder what they can be, if 
you have never seen or heard of them 
before; but drop them one at a time into 
a little water: a plain white plate with 
some water on it shows them off to the 
best advantage. You will be greatly 
amazed and amused at what follows. 
Gradually, as they absorb the moisture, 
you will observe them expanu—a leaf 
will fly open, then another, then per- 
haps a blossom will unfurl and next the 
flower pot itself, and so on, until what 
was a moment before a mere sliver of 
wood, now lies before you a pretty tinted 
flower set in a pot, with green leaves and 
red or vari-colored blossoms. 

It is not flowers alone that are made 
in this way; many other designs are 
executed, some of them quite intricate. 
Boats, fishes, flags and birds, and even 
a man fishing in a boat as one of the 
photographs shows, When you think 
that all you see there was compressed 
to about the thickness of a dime, it be- 
comes more amazing, does it not? One 
cannot but marvel at the deft workman- 
ship, at the extraordinary skill of the 
cunning fingers that have wrought such 
delicate designs and compressed them 
into so small a compass, only to expand 
into full bloom, as it were, at the magic 
touch of a drop of water. 


opportunities are too frequently neglected. 
It was worth earning to Lincoln, who ab- 
sorbed all the learning the poor backwoods 
of Illinois afforded and greped in his spare 
moments for more. It was worth earning 
to Andrew Johnson, who learned the alpha- 
bet while at a tailor’s bench as an appren- 
tice. It was worth earning to Garfield, who 
trudged long miles to a log schoolhouse in 
Ohio between his doings of the farm chores. 

Do in your boyhood, my boy. as each 
of these Presidents did in his. That 
is, improve your shining hours. 

But don’t get the idea that one must run 
all to brain to be fit for the presidency. 
Body is esential, too. , 

A sturdier physique might have given 
William Henry Harrison a full administra- 
tion instead of an early death in office. 
Washington was of athletic tendencies, 
and both he and Lincoln were unbeaten 
wrestlers. Garfield’s early woodchopping 
and other outdoor work fitted him for that 
gallant struggle against the effects of an 
assassin’s bullet. 


These expanding water flowers are 
made possible by the use of a peculiar 
native product which is only to be found 
in the far East. A plant grows in Japan 
which has a pith that is very strong, yet 
soft in its fiber, permitting of much 
handling and working, and readily com- 
pressed into a very small space. It is 
used for many purposes by these _ in- 
genious people, but surely for none more 
strange, yet pleasing, than this of mak- 
ing flowers and other objects which ex- 
pand so prettily when placed upon a 
dish of water, and for no other purpose 
than to give amusement and pleasure 
to the young people of that land. It is 
not known even by the Japanese who 
was the genius who invented this amuse- 
ment. They have been known and have 
given pleasure to the youth and to the 
adults of that country for many, many 
generations. 


Thinking that many of the readers 
of THE AMERICAN BOY may like 
to have some of these Water Flowers 
for their own use, so that they may 
see how pretty and interesting they 
really are, we have arranged with 
a Japanese importing house to sup- 
ply them to us. We shall be pleased 
to send a box of these Japanese 
Water Flowers to any reader upon 
receipt of ten cents in stamps. Six 
boxes will be sent for fifty cents. 
Letters should be addressed, The 
Water Flower Editor, Sprague Pub- 
lishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


The office of President is one of heavy 
responsibilities and worries. No man need | 
he_afraid of being too strong for the place. | 

Go@i exercise, good sports, good com- 
pany and good chéer may play their parts 
in making good Presidents. 

Washington and Jefferson loved the dance. 
Cleveland was fond of fishing. Arthur 
was excellent company and a graceful host. 
Garfield, in his youth, was a husky hustler 


for the red ear and a blushing girl’s kiss | [7 


at the corn husking. 
Back to the first proposition: The ideal 
President is a MAN. 


He should have opinions and principles— ' 


not prejudices—and know why he has 
them. 
President.’ said Clay. Better for the 
healthful, ambitious youth of today that 
he may wish to be both right and Presi- 
dent. Then he will be sure to serve his 
country well, 

And. believe ae 
in your country, in 
yourself. Infidelity has prevented the ad- 


my boy. Believe 
your God and in | 


“T would rather be right than be { 
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vance of many an otherwise well equipped 
man. No unbeliever has ever been Presi- 
dent, and in the present state of earnest 
public faith no such ever will be. 

To a man who one day asked him what 
was the cost of his atheistie library, the 
late Colonel Ingersoll answered: ‘‘The gov- 
ernorship of* Ohio.’’ It would have cost 
nim also any higher office for which he 
might have tried. 

Once more as to education. Let the boy 
with the presidency in mind see to it that 
he knows his country’s history well. There 
is instruction in every line of that history’ 
and of the Constitution for him who would 
some day steer the ship of state.—New: 
York World. 


Doubled His Salary 
Through the I.C.S. 


There is nothing better than cor- 
respondence instruction as con- 
ducted by the International Corre- 
spondence Schools, It is a god- 
send to any person that has not 
the time or means to attend college. 
When I enrolled I was a carpenter, 
and could not read or write Eng- 
lish, but now I am an architect 
with an office of my own. My in- 
come has doubled. I shall always 
recommend your Schools and your 
kindness to students. 

J. G. Jonson, 
Union Block, Rochester, Minn. 


This is but one of many hundred indorse- 
ments proving that our students succeed. 
Our new booklet, ‘1001 Stories of Suc- 
cess,”’ gives the names, addresses, and 
advancement of over a thousand other 
students whom we have placed on the road 
to progress and prosperity. To those 
inquiring NOW it will be sent free. Our 
Courses cost from $10 up. Terms easy. 
No books to buy. Every student of the 
I. C. S. is entitled to the assistance of the 
Students’ Aid Department in securing 
advancement or a new position. Start 
TODAY to rise! 


Fill Out and Send in the Coupon NOW! 


ge OO RADT ORD ODODE P29 F2 9 


¢ International Correspondence Schools, ¢ 
Box 1278, Scranton, Pa. 4 


A) 
= Please send me, free,a copy of ‘“‘zoor Stories of Suc- 4 
° cess," and explain how I can qualify for 
¢ position marked X below. ¢ 
e Sl 
* Mechanical Engineer |_| Textile Designer 7 
e Mechanical Draftsman |_| Textite-Mill Supt, e 
e Electrical Engineer e 
Electrician Chemist 
° Telephone Engineer Ornamental Designer + 
e Steam Engineer Navigator ¢ 
* Marine Engineer Bookkeeper J 
e Civil Engineer Stenographer 
e Surveyor Teacher o 
Mining Engineer To Speak Frenoh o 
° Sanitary Engineer To Speak German 
¢ Architect To ° 
5] e 
« ¢ 
* Name __ 4 
¢ ¢ 
¢ ° 
@ St. & No._ ‘ 
e ¢ 
@ City Sidte Ss 
¢ 
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DO YOU FISH? | 


IT’S GREAT!! TRY IT!! 


GET ONE of our HIGH GRADE 
OUTFITS. composed as follows: 
18-joint split bamboo (fly or bait) 
rod with cork butt, wound with 
silk, solid metal reel base and 
nickeled trimmings; 1 reel hold- 
ing 75 feet of line; 44 doz. assorted | 
snelled hooks for trout or bass; 1 
doz. assorted flies for trout fish- 
} ing; 18-foot gut leader; 2 doz. split 
shot for sinkers; 1canvas carrying 
case for rod, and 1 50-foot water 
line. CANNOT BE BOUGHT 
) elsewhere for Jess than #®8.00. 
~ | OUR PRICE, READY $i 00 
o] TO SHIP, ONLY ...... 8 
Incredible, isn’t 16312 
Send for our Catalogues of Spe- 
cialties. 


NATIONAL SPECIALTY CO., 
18 West 27th St., New York. 


“Send us 4 cents in stamps with your name and your 
father’s or guardian’s name and business, and we will 
send you a novelty which will interest you. You can 
make money out of it if vou wish to.” BLOOMER 
BROS., Newark, N. Y., Wayne Oo., New York State 
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A FOURTH OF JULY STORY 


7 WOULDN'T take a corner lot in Gotham 
{| for that old gun, no I wouldn't,” said 
Deacon Peel to the visitor to whom he 
was showing a heavy old weapon of the 
blunderbuss type. 

“That old gun fit at Bunker Hill,” added the 
deacon. “It come down to me from my grandfather 
on my mother’s side, and it shall never go out of my 
fam’ly if I can help it. I have willed it to my son 
Ben, and he will leave it to his boy Billy here.” 

The boy Billy was standing by his grandfather’s 
side. He blushed and grinned and thrust one finger 
into his mouth in the embarrassed manner of some 
boys of his age when-reference to them is made in 
the presence of strangers. And yet Billy Peel was 
not a very shy nor alarmingly modest boy. His 
grandfather, who was very fond of Billy in an un- 
demonstrative way, often admitted that Billy was 
“considerable forward” at times and that there were 
other times when Billy needed to be “taken down a 
peg or two” for his own good and the happiness and 
peace of others. But the deacon was usually will- 
ing to condone the boy’s milder offenses on the score 
that he was “growin’.” 

“Ye have to give a growin’ boy considable lati- 
tude.” Grandfather Peel frequently remarked, 
“speshly when it comes to eatin’ and sleepin’ and 
sereechin’. Seems like a real active, growin’ boy is 
holler clean into the ground when it comes to eatin’, 
and he loves to lay abed so of a mornin’, It’s a kind 
of a moral triumph for ’em to get up at all; and 


when it comes to screechin’ it appears like as if he | 


was own first cousin to a hyena or a cattymount. It’s 
all because they’re growin’ and their lungs and appe- 
tites is expandin’. They’ll get over it when they 
get their growth. A boy don’t get real human till 
he’s about fifteen years old.” 

Billy was then fourteen and the other members of 
his family were looking forward to the time when 
Billy should have attained his full growth, for the 
“expandin’”’ process had a good many nerve and 
patience trying features. His parents and others 
who were compelled to live in the same house with 
him sincerely hoped that there was something in 
Grandfather Peel’s theory*that a boy “begun to git 
kind o’ human” at about the age of fifteen. re- 
vious to that age the deacon admitted that a ‘boy 
was “mostly wild animal.” 

“T call the old gun*‘Gin’ral Putnam,’ ”’ resumed the 
deacon to the visitor who was examining the ancient 
firearm. “I call it that in honor of old Gin’ral Isr’el 
Putnam because it is writ down in our fam’ly records 
that Gin’ral Putnam has held this gun in his own 
hands.” 

“Has the gun been fired recently?” asked the 
guest. 

“No, not right lately. I don’t vally it much for 
real shootin’ purposes. It’s a turrible gun to scatter 
and if you want to hit anything with it, it’s best to 
aim at something else. I’m counted a purty good 
shot, but the last’ time I tried to kill a woodchuck 
with old ‘Gin’ral Putnam,’ blamed if I didn’t kill a 


blooded rooster standin’ thirty feet from where the 


woodchuck was.” 

“Is the gun loaded?” asked the visitor. 

“No; it ain’t safe to keep loaded guns ‘round. 
Billy here would be firin’ ‘Gin’ral Putnam’ off ev’ry 
day if we kept it loaded, eh, Billy?” 

Billy grinned and reached out a not very clean 
hand to lay hold on the gun. 

“Hands off! Hands off!” said his grandfather. 
“I’ve told and told ye, boy, that ye couldn’t handle 
old ‘Gin’ral Putnam’ until your sixteenth birthday. If 


- you are a good boy you kin fire the old gun off then.” 


Billy chafed under this restraint. He had a great 
desire to “blaze away” at something with “Gin’ral 
Putnam” every time he looked at the old gun. His 
grandfather, however, kept jealous watch and ward 
over the gun, and the only time Billy had ever re- 
ceived a trouncing at the hands of his grandfather 
was on the day the old gentleman surprised him in 


_the act of climbing out of the bedroom window with 


the gun in his hands. What had followed was still a 
painful memory to Billy. 

“What you doin’ with ‘Gin’ral Putnam’?” the dea- 
con had asked in a terrible voice. 

“There’s a—a—polecat—over in Dan Norman’s 
hen house,” said Billy falteringly. 

“It kin stay there forever if it waits to be drove 
out by ‘Gin’ral. Putnam’!” shouted the irate old gen- 
leman. “And I’ll let you know, boy, that a gun 
that’s fit at the battle of Binker Hill ain’t goin’ to 
come down to the low estate of fightin’ polecats!” 


Billy hated the sight of the old gun for some . 


weeks after this episode, but gradually his love for 
it returned and it had for him all the fascination a 
forbidden object usually has for a boy. 


The town in which the Peels lived was but a small 
place and exciting events were few and far between. 
Even holidays were unproductive of anything of 
special interest. No attention was paid to Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, and Decoration Day passed unno- 
ticed. The spirit of patriotism was interpreted by 
the boys of the town as a conscientious effort to 
make all the noise possible on the Fourth of July. 
The day was therefore one of tumult from early 
morning until after nightfall. No one restricted or 
reprimanded the boys very much on this day, but at 
noon Mrs. Peel, whose sensitive ears had been as- 
sailed all the morning by the tumult of tin horns and 
firecrackers and torpedoes and nerve-thrilling shrieks, 
remarked in a weary way that she “hoped those boys 
would take themselves out of reach of human ears 
and eyes for the.afternoon.” 

Billy had been “letting himself loose” since the 
earliest dawn of day, and at high noon this peculiar 
form of patriotic ‘‘looseness” had so increased that 
he had been requested by his family to “clear out” 
for the rest of the day. 

“He must go away from the house with his fire- 
crackers and his powder before we ride out to Uncle 
Henry’s this afternoon,” said Mrs. Peel. “I would 
not dare go away and leave him on the place, dry 
and inflammable as everything is. He would be sure 
to set fire to something.” 

Mrs. Peel’s anxiety was relieved by the fact that 
Billy had planned to go out to Codman Hill after 
dinner in company with nine-tenths of the other boys 
of the town. This hill was about a mile from the 
village. It was high and rocky and treeless. 

“S’pose we go out there and play that it was old 
Bunker Hill,’ said Teddy Hawkes. “Half of us can 
be Britishers and the other half Americans, and 
we'll have a sham fight.” 

“Let’s take a lot of powder and some fuse and 
blow up the old stone fort we built there last sum- 
mer,” said Leroy Barker. 

“Yes, let’s!” cried out Jeddy Tryon. ‘And let’s 
take out all of the firecrackers and other noisy 
things we can scare up. I’ve got all of my biggest 
cannon crackers left.” 

“So have I!” shouted Dan Drew. 

“And we can fire blank cartridges and whoop and 
yell and make it seem awfully real!” screamed Harry 
Rodgers. 

“Tt will be great!” agreed Billy Peel in ear-splitting 
tones, for no boy could be expected to speak in an 
ordinary tone on the Fourth of July. 

The plans for the afternoon had been perfected 
before the boys went home for dinner, and Mrs. Peel 
was glad to know that Billy would be far away from 
home during the afternoon. 

The other members of the Peel family had planned 
an afternoon drive of four or five miles to the farm 
of Mrs. Peel’s brother Henry. Billy was so late in 
reaching home that he found dinner over and the 
family nearly-ready to start for the farm. But his 
mother, with the unfailing consideration and affec- 
tion of most mothers, had set out a good dinner on 
the kitchen table, and she said to Billy as she left 
the house. 

“Now, lock all the doors and fasten the windows 
before you go away. And do be careful not to get 
hurt up there on Codman Hill. You boys are so 
reckless. I shall be glad when this day is done.” 

They drove away and left Billy with his dinner. 
He fell upon it after the manner of hungry boys. 
‘His napkin lay on the floor, his elbows rested on 
the table, while his sturdy young legs were wound 
around his chair. His cheeks were bulging out with > 
three times as much pie as the average mouth is 
expected to contain at one time, and his hand was 
reaching for more when a boy of about his own age 
appeared at an open window behind Billy and, putting 
his fingers to his mouth, gave vent to a sharp and 
penetrating whistle. 

Billy turned, his mouth still full of ple, and 
mumbled: 

“Hullo, Harry!” @ 

‘‘Hullo!”’ replied Harry. ‘Ready to start for the hill?” 

“Wait till I eat the rest of this pie. Come in and 
have some, won't you?” 

Harry said he “guessed not,” but nevertheless he 
lost no time in climbing in at the window and in 
reaching the table. He had just gorged to repletion 
in his own home, but he drew a chair up to the table 
and took the offered pie and a piece of cake that had 
not been offered. The boys talked rapidly as they ate. 

“Tom Dexter has taken his rifle up to the hill,” 
said Harry, “and Joe Hall is going to take his gun, 
and—O, wouldn’t it be just great if you could take 
your gran’daddy’s old ‘Gin’ral Putnam’! What a 
sensation you’d make with a real Bunker Hill gun! 
Why don’t you take it?” 
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“Grandfather would go crazy if I did, and, any- 
how, it’s locked up in his room there.” 
He nodded his head toward a door at the right and 

Harry said: 

“Why, that door ain’t locked!” 

Billy craned his head around and saw to his sur- 
prise that the door of his grandfather’s room was 3 
slightly ajar. 

“That’s funny,” he said. “I never knew grand- “3 
father to go off and leave his door unlocked before. 
He has forgotten it; that’s all.” 

“Maybe he left it unlocked so that you could get 
the gun if you wanted it,” suggested Harry. 

“T guess you don’t know him as well as I do,” said 
Billy, as he went to the door of his grandfather's 
room. Harry followed him and said: 

“There’s old ‘Gin’ral Putnam’ hanging over the 
mantel.” 

Billy’s eyes sparkled and there was a kind of an 
itching sensation at his fingers’ ends. 

“It’s going to be your gun when your father and 
grandfather are gone, isn’t it?” asked Harry. 

“Yes, but they haven’t gone yet.” 

“Oh, well,” said Harry lightly and cheerfully, 
“they will be some day, so the gun is in one sense é 
yours now.” 3 

Billy’s moral perceptions were dulled by the very 
sight of the gun, and Harry’s weak argument seemed 
strong and forcible. He made no objection when. 
Harry mounted a chair and took the gun down. X z 

“We won't stay up on the hill but a couple of hours, on 
and your folks ain’t coming home until after dark, i B 
are they?” : 

“N-o-o0,” replied Billy, slowly. 

He knew what Harry’s words implied and he made 
a feeble attempt to resist all further temptation, but. 
this wise and good effort came to naught when Harry 
said: 

“You'd be the hero of the day with old ‘Gin’ral 
Putnam.’ We'd all stand back and have you fire a 
salute with it.” ~ 

The end of it was that “Gin’ ral Putnam” peated on 
Billy’s shoulder when he climbed Codman Hill that 
afternoon. The old gun, as Harry had predicted, 
attracted a great deal of attention, and Billy in- 
curred some bitter though temporary enmities by 
declining to allow ten or twelve of the boys to load 
and fire the gun. 

“T am going to fire it myself,” he announced with 
cheerful selfishness. ‘And I’ve only ammunition = 
enough for one or two loads.” 

He did not know that his grandfather had loaded < 
the gun heayily the day before with the intention of 
firing a salute on the morning of the Fourth. The 
morning, however, had brought a severe headache to 
Grandfather Peel, and his patriotism had subsided so 
that the salute was not fired and the very generous =~ 4 
charge which Billy rammed into the old gun, added 
to the one it already contained, made it a dangerous 
weapon. a? 

It had been settled that Billy should stand on the 
low wall of the fort and fire the salute. But the gun 
was too heavy for, him to hold steadily, and Harry 
had claimed the privilege of having it rest on his 
shoulder. 

“You know you wouldn’t have brought it if I hadn't 
coaxed you into it,” he said, “so I have a better right 
than any one else to help fire the salute.” 


a“ 
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The result proved the poetic justice of this ar- A 
rangement. 
Billy and Harry climbed upon the walls of the fort “a 


with the ancient weapon. The other boys assembled 
on the slope of the hill to-hear the salute. 

“Old ‘Gin’ral’ Putnam’ is going to speak to you 
now!” shouted Billy. ‘He'll let you know what a 
gun of his day was like and that there is good stuff 
in him yet!” 

The gun was adjusted on WHarry’s shoulder, and 
Billy, with his hand on the trigger, shouted: 

“One to make ready! Two to prepare! Three for 
to go—fire!” e 
“Gin’ral Putnam” had spoken in a voice that was 
heard in the village more than a mile distant. He 
had not only spoken, but he had acted. Harry and 
Billy turned a back somersault over the wal] the 
instant the gun was discharged, and the stock of 
“Gin’ral Putnam” lay on one place and the barrel] in 
another. Billy and Harry were found bruised, weep- 
ing and bleeding behind the wall. Billy’s right hand 
was bloody and Harry, dazed by the fall, asked as he 

rubbed his shoulder: 

“What—what—hap—happened?” 

“Took and see,” said George Raymond, holding the 
barrel of the gun in one hand and the stock in the other. 

“QO-o-0-h! What will grandfather say?” said Billy 
with a gasp. 

“What will he do you'd better ask,” said Joe Luce. 

What he said and what he did are not a part of 
this tale. Although Billy has long been a man he 
remembers to this day the intense embarrassment 
of his return home with the gun. The gun has long 
been his and when it is not in sight he has a. con- 
stant reminder of it in some scars on his right © 
hand, commemorative of the just punishment he re- 
ceived the first and only time he ever fired “Gin'ral 
Putnam.” 
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United States Postage’ 


And Departments. 


Several years ago the United States Postoffice art- 
ment printed proof sets of Postage, Department, News- 
paper and Due Stamps on thin cardboard for distribu- | 
tion. We have secured a few of these scarce sets and 
offer them at the following very low prices: Newspaper 
and Periodical, lc. to $60 complete .15; Postage Due, | 
obsolete, 40c.; Treasury Dept., complete, $1.25; Postoffice | 
Dept., complete, $1.10; State Dept., Ic. to %c., $1.65; | 
State to $20, $2.25; Executive Dept., complete, $1.20; 


- Nav ept., complete, $1.30; Justice Dept., complete, 
$1.40; 1856 Pos Post 


J e, complete, $1.75; 1862 
plete, $1.65; 1869 Postage, complete, $1.90. 

All the above are in perfect condition, and exactly as 
ther came from the government. If you are not satis- 
fied with them we will refund your money. In addi- 
tion to the above we have several odd pieces of various 
sets for sale. 


PENINSULAR STAMP CO., 918 Fourth Av., Detroit, Mich. 


THE ROBINSON STAMP CO., 


WINCHESTER, N. H., 


fas been doing a rushing approval business. We want 
to send you some approval sheets if you want them, Our | 
plan is: FREE stamp, marked 6 cents on our sheets; 50% | 
commission, and 25 cents cash bonus on every $1.25 sent 
us at one time or within three months. We want 
RELIABLE AGENTS, honest hustlers. We will treat 
you well Our specialty Approval Sheets at 50% com. 


THE ROBINSON STAMP CO., 
Box 82, WINCHESTER, N. H. 


age, com- 


__ Dime Album, holds 600.100 


800 Foreign Stamps.............-.+. 10¢ 
104 All aiff. from Malta, Bulgaria, 106 


200 al! different stam h, 25e 
800 all diff. stps.. 50c | 500 all diff.stps .81.25 
1000 all diff.stps.64.00 | 2000 all diff.stps.17.50 


$2-page list free. Stamps on approval at 60% com, 
AGENTS WANTED, 


c. CROWELL STAMP CO.,, 
148 Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND, OI1L0, 


TAMP COLLECTORS 20." ,t3°t, 2" 
eign, 20 diff, U. S.,5 

diff unused Foreign, 3 Mexican Revs., 1 stamp 
catalogued 10 cents, 1 package stamp hinges, 1 
blank approval book. all for 25 somes ostage 
DGEWOOD STAMP CO ANY, 


prepaid. ; 
$8 Clarkson St., Suite 1, DORCHESTER, — 
1000 FINE MIXED FOREIGN, $8 .14 
1000 FINE MIXED U.S., - oA 2 | 


Our List Full of Bargains. FREE 107 
Fine stamps for names of two collectors and 2c. postage. 
TIFFIN STAMP CO., TIFFIN, OHIO. 


10° 
SOUVENIR STAMPS 

All the Buildings—Four Colors. 
F.A Busch & Co., 528 Mooney Bldg, Buffalo, N.Y 


ST AMPS FREE 100 foreign stamps free for the 

names and addresses of 3 stamp 
collectors Send for my serous: sheets, they are better 
than ever; 50% commission on all approval sheets. 
10 good stamps FREE to the ones applying for my 
approval sheets. I buy old stamps. Address 8S. 
SMULLIAN, 126 Gilmer Street, ATLANTA, GA. 


2000 Mixed Foreign...... 26e 
12 Germany, 1902 06c 


1 oOo _PAN - AMERICAN 


1898 War 8., 2 var... 
25 var, U. §.,0ld, lc to $1.35¢ 


14 Roman States, R...... 050 
60 var. Se 20c | 0c Omaha, fine.......... We 
10U 8. Rev ,long........ 10c | 15 var; U. 8. Env......... 05c 


35 Sweden, all diff....... Ike | Buying List........... 100 
60 Unused, var. fine...... 12c | A. P, Nieft & Son, Toledo, O. 


FREE 2 Egypt Salt Tax Stamps for the 
names of two collectors and 2c. post- 
age New U.S. 8c. Martha Washington,4c.; 13c. 

re ;new Guatemala picture momps, 
4 var., ic.; 50 blank ape. sheets, 10c.; 19¢.; 
i} 1,000 faultless Hinges, 8c. Agents wanted—50% 
teres, com. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Send stamp for our fine 


Approval Sheets at 50% 

q commission. — 
100 STAMPS, 

ALL DIFFERENT, 
2 CENTS. | 


_ Wisconsin Stamp & Coin Co., Dept. F, Monroe, Wis. | 


Discount allowed from our 
approval sheets. Reference 
required. Collections bought. 


PHILATELIG EXCHANGE, 


O P.0.Box 72, CINCINNATI, 0. 
tiful U, 8. 


TAMPS FREE {::"« 


value, $6.00, for address of collector and return 
postage. Our “ Gilt-Edge” 50% com. approval 
sheets are the leaders. AGENTS WANTED. 


! 
A set of beau- | 


Kolona Stemp Co., Dept. B, Dayton, Ohio. 


STAMPS FRE 


names and addresses of | 


ary Revs., 10c; 220 Foreign, fine, 25c. List 600 sets free. 
Agents 0% com. QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, 0. 


Rey ico, Argentine, Brazil, Costa Rica,Turkey, Per- 
i sia, Tunis. etc. and album only 10c. fine 


100 var. foreign stamps to all new 
applicants for our approval sheets at 

com., 2c. for postage; 1000 hinges, 
8. READ STAMP CO., Toledo, 0: 


100 all different free for’ 


two stamp collectors and | 
2c for postage. 1000 hinges, 8c; 12 U. 8. Document- | 


:| catalogue for 58c postpaid.—E. B. 


APAN, 10 Var. FREE to all who apply for 


SHEETS at 50% commission, 
Price list of 600 sets and packets free. W. T, 


McKAY, 678 Broad Street, NEWARK, N. J, 


QTAMPS FREE for addresses of collectors. The more _ 
names, the more stamps. Album, 10 stamps and cata. 

Free to all. 105 In-China, a U.S. worth 25c, W. I. &c., 

be. Agts.50% and prizes. Bullard & Co., Sta. A, Boston. 


FREE! A stamp worth 12c given to all new applicants 
for approval sheets. Reference must accom- 
ORT on tention or a note from parent giving consent. 

ILLIAM F. PRICE, Arnold Ave., NEWPORT, R. I. 


500 Stamps finely mixed ny 10c; 60 all diff. fine 5c: 100. 
diff.Corea, Mexico, etc., 10c; 1000 hinges (union) 10c; 40 diff. 
U.S. and Ganada, 10c. Agents wanted 50%. List free. Old 
stamps bought. Union Stamp Co., Dept.O, St. Louis, Mo. 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS MENTION THIS PAPER | 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


STAMPS, COINS and CURIOS 


Stamp Answers. 


B. P., Bloomfield, Iowa: The San Marino 
registration envelope of 1894, printed in brown, 
red, yellow, blue, green and gold is catalogued 
but not priced by Scott. We have a dim récol- 
lection of seeing them advertised at $2.00 each 
by an Eastern dealer. We will look up the ad. 


and send it to you.—C, F. P., Delaware, Ohio: | 


The 3c envelope stamp of 1855 catalogues from 
fe to $25.00 each, according to the die. The 
other stamp you describe is from France.—F. B., 
Brockton, N. Y.: The stamp you illustrate is 
an issue Uf Great Britain and not Canada.—D, 
M. L., Yonkers, N. Y.: Your question, ‘‘Why 
they put Martha Washington on the 8c stamp, 
and why they didn’t leave Sherman there’’ is dif- 
ficult to answer. The only reason we know is 
that the Posto‘tice Department decided to make 
the change.—A. R. R., Lewisburg, Ohio: The 
le proprietary revenue is catalogued at 5c per- 
forated and $1.50 imperforated.—G. R. E., Cam- 


bridge, Mass.: The 3c U. S. 1851 issue cata- 
logues 2c. The postal card you illustrate is 
worth le. The Finland stamp is not a postal 
issue, but @ mourning stamp. It is not cata- 


logued. Your Hong Kong stamp is catalogued 
at 2c, and the Japanese stamp ic. We are un- 
able to locate the Austrian, English and Span- 
ish stamps from your description.—H. §8. C., 
Prince Port,’ Nova Scotia: The 2c Canadian, 
purple, catalogues ic, and the 3c Canadian sur- 
charged 2c, is catalogued at 2c.—H. L., Tacoma, 
Wasn.: The 2 rupee, India, 1895 issue, is cata- 
logued at 18c; the 2 Annas 6 pies at 3c, and the 
4 Annas 6 pies at léc.—F. G., Pennington, N. 
J.: The le Franklin series 1902 have no special 
value used, as they are very common.—R. R. 5., 
Niles, Mich.: The 3c telegraph révenue of the 
Civil War issue is catalogued at 25c.—C. T. E., 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Your stamp with inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘Dece-Bani,’’ is a revenue of Roumania, 
We are unable to place the other stamp you 
illustrate.—L. E. K., Atehison, Kans.: The 
stamp you describe is the 3¢ of the 1869 issue, 
and is catalogued at 2c.—F. A., San Juan, Porto 
Rico: The blue and orange stamps you de- 
scribe are from Greece. The Philippine stamp 
is the one issued by the insurgents. The Ic 
peso of Porto Rico, enclosed by you, is cata- 
Jogued at 3c. The U. S. stamp, ‘‘Farming in 
the West,’’ is catalogued at le used.—J. S., De- 
troit, Mich.: Scott catalogues the lic Canada 
of the 1870 issue on laid paper, but does not 
pric2 the stamp. The Gibbons cataldgue does 
nut mention it, but gives the two others 


of this issue on laid paper.—R. E., Topeka, 


Kans.: We are unable to tell you the value of 
your old revenue stamps without further descrip- 


tion. Let us know the lettering at the bottom 
of the stamps, whether mortgage, conveyance, 
lease, etc.—R.G. H., Wentzville, Mo.: The 1 


and 2c stamps have very little value.—C. H. T., 
Leaf, Miss.—We cannot tell what issue your 200 
reis of Brazil belongs to without further de- 
scription The following is the catalogue value 
of the Columbian stamps: 4c, 2c; 5c, 3c; 8c, 4c; 
10c, #¢c.—C. H. G., West Mansfield, Ohio: The 
2c Jackson is catalogued at ie used, the 5c 
playing card of the Civil War issue at Tic, the 
2c. proprietary orange at $1.25, 3c proprietary 
green at 20c, the 2c orange inter-revenue and 2c 
orange bank check of the Civil War issue are 
the cheapest of that issue, and can be purchased: 
for lie per hundred.—C. E., Auburn, N, Y.: En- 
velope stamps cut. round are worth very little 
if! anything.—R. W. S., Baltimore, Md.: The 
stamp you illustrate is a license stamp used 
by a manufacturer under an agreement to pay 
the inventor a certain amount for every ma- 
chine used, covered by the inventor’s patent. A 
catalogue of these stamps was issued several 
years ago, but collectors usually have very lit- 
tle interest in this class of stamps. We do not 
know what the value is.—G. P., Chicago, Ill: 
The 2c Cuba, current issue, is worth Ic.—A. &., 
Kingstown, N. Y¥.: The % penny of the 1885 
issue of Malta catalogues 2c, the 2 penny gray 
6c, 2% pence, blue, 3c, and the 2 pence, sur- 
charged 1 pence, 4c, The 2c black, Jackson, U. 
S., catalogues 5e.—W. P. G., Paola, Kans.: The 
50ec U. S., present issue, can be purchased for 
6c.—R. P, Chicago, Ill.: The $1.00 black, pres- 
ent issue, can be purchased for 30c.—P. G., 
Wenatchee, Wash.: If you wish to sell your 
stamps, write any dealer advertising in THE 
AMERICAN BOY, giving him a list of the 
stamps you have for sale.—S.* I., Knoxville, 
Tenn.: There is no general catalogue published 
covering the revenue stamps of all countries. 
There are separate catalogues of Canadian reve- 
nues, the revenues of the British Colonies, the 
revenues of Great Britain, and a few catalogues 
of the foreign languages covering the revenues 
of Germany and France. A recent revenue cata- 
logue of the fiscal stamps of Spain and Colonies 
may assist you. An authority and publisher of 
revenue stamp catalogues is Walter Morley. Cat- 
ford, London, England.~f. J., Sparta, Mich.: 
The 2c Columbian has no value.—H. S., New 
Hartford, Conn.: The green centennial envelope 
is catalogued at 25c, and the same design, but 
printed in red, at 60c.—P>} C., Carthage, Ill.: See 
the answer to H. S.—C. H. K., Philadelphia, 
Pa.: Any stamp dealer advertising in THE 
AMERICAN BOY will furnish you with a Scott 
T., Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Ia.: Your stamps catalogue as follows: 
$2.00 mortgage 15¢. $1.00 conveyance 15c; 50¢ blue 
and black, second issue, 2c. The other stamps 
are various issues of Aust@a. Your Mexican 
stamp is a revenue, and not a postal issue.— 
G. W. H., Rochester, Ill.: Your Cuban stamp 
is worth Ic. 


‘ 


Rare American Stamps. 


A great rarity among the American 
stamps is a United States 3-cent of 1861 
surcharged “C. S. of A.,’”’ issued by the 
Confederate government immediately after 
the breaking out of the war of secession 
and used pending the distribution of the 
stamps issued by the confederacy. Others 
of value are two specimens of the Baton 
Rouge on original cover, valued at $50 
each, and also a McCormick “error” of 
this stamp, valued at $100, and an unsev- 
ered pair of the unperforated United States 
30-cent orange of 1856, worth $500. 


The Numismatic Sphinx. 


“Many inquiries come to the coin editor asking 
the values of the various half dollars Most of 
these since 1806 are catalogued by the dealers at 
from seventy five to eighty five cents each in 
good concition. At the same time we often see 
meny of the dates offered by them as low as 
sixty cents each by certain dealers. The year 
1813 seems to be the only exception, this year 
bringing $4.00. In 1798, 1799, 1800, 1804 and 1816 
none were struck, With these exceptions we 
have a continuous line from the ‘rst issue in 
1794. In the series are some die varieties not 
often met with that command extra prices. 

Paul J. Kiefer: Are you sure that you have a 
gold quarter of a dollar of 1855?—Joe M. Peck: 
A gold kalf dollar cf 1852 sells for $2.00.—H. 
D. Gunn: No premium on the 1853 quarter eagle, 
You do not give the date of your CC dime.—Chas. 
W. Dickey: The trade dollars of 1876, 1877 and 
1878 unless uncirculated bring no premium. You 
do not state whether your French coin of Charles 
X. is silver or copper.—C. M., St. Louis: The 
1827 dime sells for a quarter. Shin plasters to 
bring a premium must be in fine condition. No 
premium on your other coins.—E. S. 8.:, Utica: 
Your ‘‘Spiel Marke’’ is brass and of no value, 
The three cent of 1851 sells for fifteen cents.— 
Harry C. Crumb: (1) Gold quarter with a 
Chinaman’s head on obverse. We are not fa- 
miliar with such a coin. (2) The silver half 
dime of 1854 is common. (3) The three cent 
silver piece of 1856 sells for a qvarter. (4) 
Your “Specie Payments Suspended”’ is a Hard 
Times Token of 1837, and sells for ten cents.— 
Sidney M. Hanson: There are three varieties 
of the dime of 1837. Yours is catalogued at 
least twenty five cents.—H. H. Skipper: 1864 
two cent piece is worth face value only. You 
must be mistaken in having a silver coin dated 
1330. It was full a hundred years later before 
coins began to bear dates.—Edwin J. Wimer: 
The three cent piece of 1857 sells for a quarter. 
Your other pieces face value only.—David Scur- 
lock: 1849 cent, ten cents; 1864 cent, face value 
only.—George Barissillo: (1) Friesland, a State 
of Holland, 1682 doit; sells for fifteen cents. (2) 
An old Roman coin which we are not able to 
make out from your rubbing. Send it to us with 
a stamp for return post and we will gladly }o- 
eate it for you. (3) A coin of the Grand Duchy 
of Lippe, a part now of the German Empire.— 
Seymour Bliss: It is probable that your Carolus 
Ill., Dei Gratia, 1732, is a coin of Naples_and 
Sicily. The 1303 cent sells for a quarter, Your 
other coins are commen.—Cecil Smith: Your 
coins are common. We do not know the value 
of an almanac published in 1823.—Emory Thur- 
ston: An English three pence of 1806 is worth 
a quarter. The cent of 1850 five cents.—M: &., 
Racine: (1) A Masonic penny. Collectors of such 
are few in number. (2) German 50 pfennig, 
common. Your others face value.—Elliot J. 
Meais: We know of no Canadian coin of 1694. 
The cents of 1795 and_ 1798, if in good condition, 
usually sell for a dollar and seventy five cents 
respectively.—Arthur Catlin: The 1838 cent and 
1855 three cent silver piece, if in good condition, 
sell for fifteen cents each.—Homer Bigelow: The 
cents you inquire about usually sell. at from 
five to ten cents each. ‘The Cennecticut cent of 
1787 sells for a quarter. Your half skiJling 1s 
from Denmark, and ein kreutzer, 1816, is Aus- 
trian. Your drawing is from a common Spanish 
real. Other odins face value.—Frank Chamber- 
dain and Ray McGowan: Your ccins have no 
premium.—A. D. McG.: The 1821 dime sells for 
thirty five cents. Canadian silver brings no 
premium.—Dalton Clarke and W. Carleton 
Young: No premium on your coins.—Charlie 
Cole: See note at the head of this article.—L. 
S. Kloster: The dimes of 1823 and 1835 sell for 
a quarter each. Your other question is answered 
in this column.—Rufus Milne: The New Found- 
land silver brings no premium. There are good 
premiums on all the ld quarters and halves.— 
H. B. C., Spring Valley: (2) is a 9 cavilla of 
Sicily which the dealers charge forty cents for. 
(1 and 3) are Dutch and French medals, which 
usually bring about a quarter each. There are 
a great many varieties of these old medals; (4, 
6 and 7) are all medals or tokens of which we 
can give no positive information on account of 
the poor rubbings; (5) is an Admiral Vernon 
medal struck to commemorate his victory in tak- 
ing Porto Bello in 1739. In this connection it is 
well to remember that Lawrence Washington, 
the father of our first president, took an active 
part in these engagemerts, and in compliment 
to his Admiral, gave the name of Mount Vernon 
to his estate on the Potemac.—Lester K. Stew- 
art: The 8 real piece of Central America, 1349, 
is worth $2.00. Spanish silver, face value only. 
—Ray W. Snyder: (1) half cent of 1833, fifteen 
cents; (2, 7 and 9), common trade and Civil War 
tokens; (3) a coin of Charles XI., of Sweden. 


We take your rubbing to be a 1 ore, in which | 


case the metal is mostly copper or copper sil- 
vered. The coin should sell for a dollar; (4 an’ 
8) we cannot locate; (5 and 6) common English 
tokens, of which many varieties were issued 
during the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
—Mark H. Potter’ Your ccins are all quite com- 
mon. The campaign meijals of Harrison ind 
Van Buren are mostly quite common.—W. Mas- 
sey, Jr.: A good i794 cent brings 31.00 at the 
Gealers; 1830, ten cents; fifty and fifteen cents 
is the catalogue prices for the half cents of 
1s¢¢ and 7809. Most of the South American sil- 
ver can be picked up at face value or a little 
above.—W. S. Werner, Austin Bolton and Louis 
Harper: Your coins are only worth. face value. 
--P, C., Carthage, Ill.: 1825 half dollar selis 
for ei®hty five cents. The five france pieces of 
Charles and Lauis Phillippe of France 
usually bring $1.50. French and Italian gold is 
not much sought after by collectors. The three 
cent nickel of 1874, face value only.—George W. 
Cushing, Jr.: A greenback dollar is always 
worth a dollar anywhere in the civilized world. 
Your rubbing is from a one stiver of British 
Guiana. (Colonies of Essequibo and Demerara, 
1816). Sells for a quarter. An 1852 quarter eagle 
is only worth face value.— Louis Britton: Any 
coin of our country in such condition that the 
date does not show could hardly be worth more than its 
face value.—F. E. DaRul: A656 franc piece of Charles X., 
France. dated 1829, is worth $1.75.—Sam Lapsley: 
A half dime of 1842 and ‘the dime of 1841 are each 
worth thirty cents at the dealers. An English 
half penny of 1766 sells for ten cents. No pen- 
nies of this date were issued.—Dalmar DeVening: 
The half dollars of 1810, 1818 and 1824 sell for 
eighty five cents each. Those of 1830, 1834, 1838 
and 1839 sell for seventy five cents each. The 
copper cents of 1806, 1814, 1821, 1823, 1825 and 1837, 
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Rare Boer Penny, 1874, large size, fine......... eras 
piv Joncas of, Mexican ine Siaese Reet ae 
nfederate an is, genuine e., 
| Foreign Silver Noin, dated before £100............, : 
5 Base Silver Coins (foreign) some over 100 yrs. old. 
| Scarce U. 8. Cents, 1797, 1800, 1805, 1806, etc., each... 
U.S. 2-cent pieces 1865, °66, °67 and 68, choice, each. 
Ten Choice Foreign Coins, different .. 25e 
Ten Varieties Southern State Bills, 1861-65. 
Four Different Old U. 8. Cents, good...,.......... ° 
Price List and a Rare Nickel! Goin for 4c. stamps. Be- 
Peseta Send for my list just printed of single cheap 
oreign coins, ete.! 1 will sell your coins for you on com- 
mission. T. ELDER, A. B., Sta. A, Pittsburg, Pa. 


THE NUMISMATIST 


VOL. XI. #1.00 PER ANNUM, 
The only illustrated monthly magazine devoted 
to coin and their collecting published on the 
American continent. Official journal of THE 
AMERICAN NUMISMATIST ASSOCIATION. 
Special offers to American Boy readers. 
1, The Numismatist one year, and foreign coins tothe 
value of one dollar, on receipt of $1.00 plus 10c for postage. 
II. Six months trial subscription on receipt of 25 cents. 
III. Sample copies on receipt of ten cents (none free.) 


Address The Numismatist, Monroe, Mich. 


ORIENTAL COINS Gort OiTfece Ouch three 


three 
i .. with 64 page catalogue for 6 cents. ‘w. F. 
-REANY, 888 Wasrveo Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


. $3.00 for 10 cts. 


THAT'S WHAT YOU CET IN THE 


BROWNIE PACKET 


Each packet contains 250 Forei 
Stamps and catalogs about $3.00. The 
> > price is 25c., but to the readers 

of The American Boy who send me the 
names of all the collectors they know, 
Iwill send a packet postpaid for only 
10c. Stamps on approval at 50% com. 


©. A. NICHOLS, Jr., H, CHILI, N.Y. 


ALL, FOR 25 CTS. 


1000 Foreign. 3% Ib. U.S., 500 Hinges. (NOTE) to the first 
100 BOYS ordering this lot, I will give FREE, & 
LARGE MEXICAN REVENUES. Catalogue value, 
80 cents. APPROVAL SHEETS at 60% commission. 


P. Cc. BEALS, ea PEAROSTON, MASS. 


| THE WORLD WIDE BOOK 
JUST PREPARED. Contains 150 different Stamps 
| from 150 different Countries and Colonies and 50 other 
fine stamps, 200 var. in all; the Yery best Beginners’ Book 
ever placed on the Approval Book market. It will be 
sent on approval to any collector who aes satisfactory 
reference, unused Porto Rico to each appli- 
cant who gives reference and sends 2c, return postage. 
GEO. 8. McKEARIN, HOOSICK FALLS, N.Y. 


DIME BARCAINSI! 


$00 Mixed United States, many varieties.......... 10¢ 
100 Varieties he Nicaragua, Ceylon, etc..... 10¢ 
| 100 Mixed Canada, M. L., Map, etc..... ...........+ 10¢ 
400 Mixed Foreign, Servia, Argentine, etc......... 10¢ 
1000 Hinges and 10 Blank approves Sheets........ 10¢ 
W. W. MACLAREN, Box 188, CLEVELAND, OH1LO, 


R f used and unused 
oe LOG eS tains Phiti pines, 
A Se ee apan, India, Portu, 

- 8 i} Australia,Bul aria, Serviktec binge and ge Ss 
inet || Revenues and aso Faultless Hinges, 4 Qa Silver 
for postage. 


and 20, Stam 
ESE) CHAS,A.TOWNSEND. 44 Good St,,Akron,0. 


} 
} 


in good condition, are worth respectively seventy 
five cents, forty cents, seventy five cents, one 
dollar, thirty five cents and fifteen cénts each. 
Hawaiian half dollar, seventy five cents. Your 
small silver coin is from Bogota, New Grenada, 
lt is a half real and sells for a quarter.—R. B. 
|D., Ann Arbor: Your fractional currency, unless 
| in fine condition, is worth only face value. Your 
|coins are all common.—Ralph Price: (1) A Bel- 
|gian medal of King Leopold I.; (2) An 8 real 
Mexican coin of Charles IV.; (3) A 50 centime 
coin of Napoleon III., France, These are all 
Sonatas ate a Mae The dollar of 1852 is ex- 
cecdingly rare. e quarter of 1842 sells for h 

a dollar, The half dollar of 1852 sells aor aaek 
dollars at the dealers.—Edgar Engle: Columbjan 
half dollars of 1892 and 1893 sell for seventy five 
and fifty seven cents each. All gold dollars sel! 
at from $1.75 upwards, The 1809 half cent is 
worth fifteen cents, Nickel 5 cent pieces, without 
the word cents, only face value. Your other 
coins are common.—Bennie H, Steen: (1) Sar- 
dinia, 1829 5 jira, two dollars; (2) A medal given 
to Amos Moosely for distinguished services in 
the Mexican War.—W. A. Keplinger: (1) Lafay- 
ette dollars are held at two dollars each; (2) 
| Half. dollar of 1836. seventy fivecents; (3) Quarter 
dollar of 1834, seventy five cents; (4) Dime of 
| 1835, twenty five cents; (5). Half dime of 1829, 
if fine, twenty five cents. Your other inquiries 
are answered in this column or the coins have 
no value over face.—P. W. B., Concord: (1) An 
encased postage stamp advertising Burnett’s Co- 
coaine, cents, worth about $3.75; (2) Sweden; 
% skilling of Gustavus Adolphus, 1805, sells for 
twenty cents; (3) The tokens and small store 
cards issued in such vast numbers during our 
Civil War can mostly be purchased for a few 
cents each.—W. P. W., Columbia: Your coin is 
of the Sultinate of Brunei, a state of the Island 
of Borneo. The date, 1304, of the Mohammedan 
era, would be 1886-7 of our era. It sells for 
twenty five cents.—M. De Witt: 1842 dime, thirty 
cents.—Sam Cole: Dime of 1839, twenty five 
cents.—Hilton J. Harnist: (1) A common Spanish 
coin. You do not give size; (2) Portuguese coin 
of 960 reis, struck for Brazil. It sells for two 
dollars at the dealers; (3) Three cent silver, 1854, 
fifteen cents.—Paul R. Morrow: None of the two 
cent pieces issued between 1864 and 1873 bring a 
premium with the single exception of the one for 
1873. (1) Denmark, 1 ore, common; (2) English 
penny, 1879, common; (8) 1819 cent, tem cents.— 
Alfred €. Thompson: A good cent of 1794 is 
worth a dollar.—L. T. N. and F. C.: Your coins 
are all very common and hardly would bring a 
premium.—Detroit Subscriber: Your coin is an 
Irish half penny of George III., 1769, as you sur- 
mise. The words on the back that you cannot 
make out are Hibernia. The head is that of 
the King.—William J. Waters: A nice three cent 
fractional currency piece is worth a quarter. 
Your other inquiries are answered in this col- 
umn.—La Verne Hench: No premium on your 
coins.—Horace B. White: A good 1804 cent is 
worth from seven to ten dollars, 
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‘Yankee Boys Beat English Boys,” || 
Says An Englishman. 


An English writer in the Pall Mall 
Gazette compares the English boy with | 
the American boy, basing his opinion on | 
observation. He thinks that the Amer- | 
ican school and college -~system gets a | 
tighter hold on the average lad and 
forces him to take larger doses of the 
unpalatable food of information than | 
does the English public school system. | 
He also thinks that the American boy is | 
the equal of his English cousin in 
strength and bodily development, saying | 
that more careful attention is paid in 
America to the development of muscle. 
In general health, robustness of consti- 
tution and endurance, he says the ad- 
vantage is with the English boy, his 
food being simpler and more healthful, 
and his nerves less iiable to excitement. 
Something in the air of America exhil- 
erates, but wears men out quick, making 
the boy fearfully nervous, even in his 
games. He says that he saw a crew of 
eight stalwart men after a defeat in a 
boat race all sobbing like children. An | 
English crew would never have done | 
that. 


DANVILLE 


Southern Virginia 


| MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


i Just the life that boys enjoy— 
} Military Drill an Camp 
| Gymnasium, Athletic Sports an 
out-door exercise all the year 
} round. ge sty instruction by 
wy in English, § | 
Commercial and College Prepar- 
atory Courses, Languages, ete. | 
j 


Free catalogue, full of pictures. 


Horace Cam 
Clement A. 


If, A. M., Ph. D., 
ydnor, A. B., { Principals. 


Box 475, DANVILLE, VA. : 


ELECTRICITY 


The Bliss Electrical School is the 
oldest and best school in the world 
teaching ELECTRICITY exciusively, 
Practical and theoretical course com- 


IN ONE YEAR 


Actual construction of electrical in- | 

struments, dynamos, motors, ete., | 
taught. Graduates hold good positions throughout the 
world, Opens September 28. Catalogue on request to 
W.N. WESTON, Treas., Station G, Washington, D. ©, 


Shattuck School 


Of all schools Shattuck has the most bracing climate 
for health and strong constitution. Military depart- 
ment is used as aid to mental and moral training. 
Terms Limit 160. Boys 7 to 12 separated from 
older boys in ideal school with country life. Write for 
Catalogue and Illustrated Booklet, Address 


| 
REV. JAS. DOBBIN, FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA. | 


Waban School “s2cai2"" 


Scientific. | 
The kind of a. school a boy wants. Only live boys 


wanted. Solid work, manly life and abundant sports. | 
Address Box 14, WABAN, MASS. 


TeLeEGRAPH WY 
ELEGRAPH | 
POSITIONS GUARANTEED GRADUATES. Catalog FREE. 
Train Dispatchers’ School of Telegraphy, Detroit, Mich. | 


OONNECTICUT, Bridgeport. 


Park Avenue Institute. 


The right school for a boy. 32d year. Excellent home 
and thorough work. College or business, $450. Illus- 


trated catalogue. 
Sxern B. Jones, A, M., Principal. 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL, ‘ix! 


IND. 


Prepares thoroughly for College, Scientitic Schools, or | 
Business, Best advantages at moderate expense. Man- 
ual training (elective). Personal attention given to each 
boy. Fine athletic field and beautiful Jakes. For illus. 
catalogue address REV. J. H. McKENZIE, Recter. | 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 


id ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
/ Vij tpitss When you come to think about going 
away to school send for Catalegue of 
the Leading Business and Shorthand School. 
Woodstock. 


TODD SEMINARY for BOY Tiltnots. 


Fifty-sixth year. An ideal school near Chicago. Design- 
ed especially for boys of the public school age. Located 
in most elevated town in Illinois. No serious sickness 
in fifty years. We educate the whole boy, Send for 
prospectus, and come and see us, NOBLE WILL, Prin. 
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¥ ‘or 
BOYS IN THE SCHOOL ~3 


Slow and Sure Boys. 


The boy who “goes slow” is the boy whose chances of success in life are 
greatest, for the boy of this kind is apt to be pretty clear-headed, and he will be 


sure to look before he leaps. 


| He is given to thinking things over in a careful 
| way, and he is something of a plodder, but he knows that it is the boy who plods 
along slowly and surely who accomplishes most in this life. 


If you will investi- 


gate the matter you will find that most of the really successful men of our day 
have been slow and sure in their boyhood and young manhood, and that very 
often an apparently sudden rise to wealth and fame is but the fruition of years 


of slow and patient effort. 


The boy who is all dash and*go and who does everything with a rush is not 
always to be depended upon, for he often lacks the balance and the stability of 


‘character of the slow and sure boy. 


I have noticed that these rushing boys are often inclined to be visionary, 
and that their heads are full of schemes for getting rich quick. They have a 
certain contempt for the plodders, and when they become men their heads are 


| full of great schemes in the carrying out of which they will become nothing less 
| than millionaires, but somehow their “schemes” hardly ever “pan out well.” 


I know two brothers one of whom has always been a quiet, careful, plodding 


because he was all dash and go. 


| boy while the other from his youth up has had the reputation of being “smart” 
These brothers are in middle life now, and 
| while the slow-going plodder has a comfortable home, a handsome bank account, 


and is reckoned as one of the “solid” men of the town, his “smart” brother lives 
in a, showy but heavily mortgaged house and has never had a bank account, and 


the business men of the town would rather rot sell him anything on credit. 


He 


has launched several business enterprises which were going to make millionaires 
of all concerned in them, but somehow they failed to bring about this result. 
The patient and plodding brother has had to come to the front once or twice to 
save his “smart” brother from financial ruin. 

If you will investigate the matter carefully you will find that it always pays 
to “make haste slowly” in all important matters, and that it is true that the 
patient waiter is no loser. You will find that it is the slow and sure boy and the 
slow and sure man who has the confidence of others, and who is most in demand. 


SALUTING THE FLAG. 


One thousand two hundred boys and girls saluting the flag and saying: 


heart to my God and my Country,” 
tawa, Kansas. ; 


West Point Class of 1903. 


Ninety seven members comprised the 
Class of 1903 that graduated from the 
United States Military Academy in June 
and became second lieutenants in the 
United States army. Douglas A. MacAr- 
thur, son of General MacArthur, com- 
manding the department of the East, 
stood at the head of the class. Well to- 
ward the top was Ulysses S. Grant. son 
of General Frederick Grant and grandson 
eg the distinguished General of the Civil 
Nar. 


Recipe for a Millionaire. 


_ Cesare Lombrose, who has been study- 
ing American millionaires, gives the fol- 
lowing as essential to the making of a 
millionaire in America: Quick percep- 
tion of the value of a deal, quick decision 
in making it, perfect mental equilibrium, 
thrift approaching stinginess, absence 
of general culture, insatiable thirst for 
profit, comparative honesty. 


Military trainin 


park, 
air. Boys from 20 


$300. 


Staunton Military. 


Academy. 
An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


Boys from 10 to 18 years old prepared for Universities, Government 
Academies or Business. ; } 
mountain air of the famous and proverbially hea 


VALLEY OF THE SHENANDOAH. 


Pure mineral spring waters. 
develops obedience, promptness, health, manly car- 


riage. Fine shady lawns, expensively equipped 
All manly sports encouraged. 
tates last session. School 
from homes of culture and refinement only desired. 
vidual instruction by our TUTORIAL SYSTEM. Standards and tradi- 
tions high. Academy FOR 

00. Handsome Catalogue FREE. Address, 


Captain Wm. H. Kable, A. M., Principal. 


1,600 feet above sea-leve]; pure, dry, bracin, 
itnful ‘and beautiful 


High moral tone. Parental discipline. 


ymnasium and athletic 
Daily drills and exercises in open 
limited te 75 cadets. Boys 
Personal, indi- 


TY THREE YEARS @LD. Charges, 


STAUNTON, VA. 


at the laying of the corner-stone of the Willard Memoria 


“T give my hand, my head, and my 
Building, Of- 
~—Photo by Robt. Grierson, Ottawa, Kans 


How to Camp Out. 


The Chicago Tribune gives some very 
interesting items of information to those 
who will camp out this summer, “To 
camp out properly,” the writer says, “a 
river is badly needed, so the first thing 
to do is to find the river; then put up 
your tent. Refrain from doing any hard 
work, like cutting wood or washing 
dishes. After you have your camp estab- 
lished rig up dummies made out of old 
suits of clothes stuffed with straw and 
set them around the camp fire. Then 
quickly steal a blanket and slip away 
to some “quiet place and build a neat 
little tent out of the blanket and have 
your real camp right there. The mos- 
quitoes will think that the place where 
your big white tent stands is your real 
camping ground and all the mosquitoes 
will hustle over there and proceed to get 


busy. You should have a gas range 
stove. Secure your gas from the nearest 
town to your camp, carrying it out 


through common garden hose. If you do 
not have to lay over five or six miles of 
hose you will fiid that the expense will 
not be much more than you imagine. 
Bras& bedsteads are nice in camp and 
you should also take out a couple of 


sofas and some nice leather library 
chairs. Remember, too many comforts 


will spoil all the good you ought to get 
out of a camp. Do not take more than 
twelve or fifteen suits of clothes. Good 
homely food, such as you could procure 
from any farmer, will be most appetiz- 
ing. If you don’t care to fool the mos- 
quitoes in the way suggested, the best 
thing to do is to catch them one at a time 
and tie their bills shut with small pieces 
of twine. Better yet, have some good 
tinsmith make you four or five hundred 
muzzles and slip them over the heads of 
the mosquitoes, saptenine the -muzzles 
on by small straps buckling behind the 


creatures’ necks, 


- nicely 


. 
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LUCKY NED, by Edward S. Ellis. Mr. Ellis’s 
popularity among boys will be increased by 
this story. It is full of all kinds of incidents, 
humorous, pathetic and heroic, which every 
boy likes, and the whole tone of the book 
urges true manliness, and courage and gener- 
osity without being at all of the ‘‘sickly sen- 


timentalitv’’ order. Illustrated by J. W. Ken- 
nedy. 363 pages, ornamented cover. Price 
$1.00 net. Dana, Estes & Co, 


THE BOY LAND BOOMER, by Captain Ralph 
Bonehill. The scere of this story is laid in 
Oklahoma Territory prior to its being thrown 
open to the settlers in 1889. There is plenty of 
excitement and Dick Arbuckle and his land- 
hoomer friends who are on the borders prepar- 
ing for a rush into the forbidden lands have 
innumerable adventures and narrow escapes in 
the course of their enterprise. Illustrated By 
W. H. Fry. 233 pages. Picture cover, Price 
$1.00. The Saalfield Pyblishing Co. 


A BOY ON A FARM, by Jacob Abbott, edited 
by Clifton Johnson. The editor presents un- 
der the above title two stories, ‘‘Rollo at Work" 
and ‘‘Rollo at Play,’ written many years ago 
by Jacob Abbott. Parents and teachers could 
hardly place a more helpful book in the hands 
of the young people, as the stories are not only 
exceedingly interesting, but are unusually fitted 
in training the young mind to right things in 
a thoroughly ua@tural and healthful manner, 
There are many pleasing illustrations, and Dr, 
Lyman Abbott writes the introduction. 182 
pages; strongly bound. Price 45 cents. Amer- 
ican Book Company. 


= 


LOST IN THE LAND OF ICE, by Capt. Raipfig” 


Bonehill. 
South Pole in search of a treasure ship, made 
by two boys and a hardy crew on board the 
yacht ‘‘Arrow.”’ Expeditions to the South 
Pole have not been so numerous as those to 
the North Pole, and the vivid account here 
given of the wonders of that Land of Desola- 
tion, together with the many exciting and 
dangerous adventures which the ‘‘Arrow'’ and 
her crew meet with in pursuing their search 
will interest, instruct and please its readers. 
Illustrated, 241 pages. Picture cover. Price, 
9 cents net. A. Wessels & Co, 


THE OTHER BOY, by Evélyn Sharp. We can 
fran ly and truthfully say we like this story. 
The children~are natural and real chiléren and 
they talk and act in a real and natural man- 
ner, There is lots of fun and hearty enjoy- 
ment in it, and there are also many good les- 
sons to be learned without preaching. . We 
feel sure the young readers will be delighted 
with Ted and Charlotte, we beg pardon, Char- 
ley, and Tony and Nancy and ‘“‘Nibs’’ as well 
as Aunt Theodosia, and even the ‘‘grown ups’’ 
will have many a laugh at the amusing say- 
ings and doings reeorted in the book. Illus- 
trated by Henry Sandham. 230 pages, good 
paper; large, clear type; strongly bound. Price 
$1.25. The Mecmillap Co. 


STILLMAN GOTT, Farmer and Fisherman, by 
Edwin Day Sibley. The want of space forbids 
more than the shortest reference to this book, 
the reading of which we have truly enjoyed. 
Mr. Sibley has given us real scenery and 
real men and women. The character of the 
fisherman-farmer is a fine one, and although 
the love story which runs through the story 
ani the other characters are well portrayed, 
Stillman Gott's quaint philosophy, pungent yet 
good-natured and inspiring wit, and his noble- 
ness of heart, will make the reader hetter for 
the reading. The account of the trial is unique, 
we should say. in the conduet of courts of jus- 
tice. Altogether it is a book whieh should be 
welcomed in every American home, «360 pages, 
gilt top, uncut edges. Price $1.5)... John 5. 
Brooks & Company, 


BOB, THE PHOTOGRAPHER, by Arthur M. 
Winfield. We confess to feeling somewhat be- 
wildered at the multitude of adventures experi- 
enced by Bob Alden. They came upon him 
“Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the 
brooks in Vallombrosa,’’ but with a sameness 
in each which, to our thinking, deprives them 
of the stimulus of healthy excitement which 
the reader might otherwise feel. There are a 
great many improbabilities which savor some- 
what of the Deadshot Dick and One-eyed Pete 
type of character, and one of the purposes of 
the book, according to the author, of telling 
the reader something of photography, has been 
almost forgotten in the recital of somewhat 
improbable anc unreal situations. The book is 

illustrated. 325 pages, with picture 

Price, #) cents net. A. Wessels Co. 


LARRY BARLOW’'S AMBITION, or the Adven- 
tures of a Young Fireman, by Arthur M. Win- 
field. The hero of this stery is a boy whose 
ambition is to become a fireman. He is a 
member of the local fire brigade of ihe little 
town in which he lives. He is an orphan or 
supposes himself so, and lives with his sister. 
Brave work and the rescue of a little gir] from 
a hotel fire, gets him a position in the New 
York fire brigade, where he proves his courage 
and ability. His invention of an extension lad- 
der to assist in fighting fires brings him for- 
tune, 
reader some idea of the method and working 
of a large city fire department, including tHe 
school of instruction from which the embryo 
fireman must graduate. The difficulties and 
perils attending a fireman's life are graphically 
illustrated. The illustrations are by W. H. 
Fry. 2€0 pages. Ornamental cover, Price $1.00 
The Saalfield Publishing Co. 


cover. 


BOYS OF BUNKER ACADEMY, by W. O. Stod- 


dard. Pat Nolan jumps into the Kast River 
at New York to save a little girl from drown- 
ing, Sol Rogers also plunges in for the same 
purpose. Between them the little girl is res- 
cued and Pat Nolan, a poor boy, becomes of 
interest to Mr. Rivingtcn, the wealthy uncle of 
Sol Rogers, and father of Van Rivington, and 
io the parents of little ‘‘Katrina’’ whom he 
helped to reseue. The three boys are sent to 
Bunker Academy where, during one ‘term, 
which the story covers, they thave quite a 
number of adventures, and a “‘high old time’’ 
generally. Perhaps some of the pranks in 
which they indulge may be considered a little 
trifling, but they only show that the exuberanée 
of youthful spirits must find vent, and they 
are never done through spite or 11] nature. The 
diligence with which Pat pursues his studies 
is a good example for boys in general. 383 
pages, nicely bound and aptly illustrated, 
Price $1.0 ret. George W. Jacobs & Co, 


This is the story of a trip to the~ 


The book ig interesting and gives the’ 


£7 


- 


; 


» krand 
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Address all communications for 
this department, Uncle Tangler, 
care American Boy, Detroit, Mich. 


Rules to be observed: Write in 
ink and en but one side of the paper. 
Sign your name to every page. 
Write your address in full on one 
page. Send answers with all new 
puzzles to, be printed. Send original 
puzzles only. We cannct undertake 
to return rejected puzzles nor to re- 
ply personally to letters. 


Clement Barres, 1750 Park avenue, 
New York City, wins the grand prize 
of a Stevens’ Favorite Rifle for the best original 
Fourth of July puzzle. 

Whitney Shepardson, Hamilton, N. Y., wins the 
prize for the best list of answers to May Tan- 
gles. 

Splendid lists of answers were also received 
from Ralph W. Westcott, Edward Langdon Fer- 
nald. John H. Seamans, H. L. Busch, ‘George H. 
Stanbery, Harold R. Norris, C. Roland Kerbaugh, 
John V. Cramer, Sarah Gilles, Mordant Grady, 
Henvis S. Roessler, Lemuel C. Cook and Maurice 
J. Adams. 

Among ihe several hundred contenders for the 
rize the following were best: Frank T. 
Sisco, W. Tuttle, Ernest Claflin Whitney, Joseph 
Phillip Smith, Terrell Hoyt, Vincent M. Sher- 
wooed, G. W. Hodgkins, H. W. Hodgkins, Alves 
D. Dick, Perey C. King, Earl Deeter, Vernor 
Lovett, Wm. H. Woodruff, Nels Waldemar Kind- 
gren, George J. M. Beier, Fred Wm. Hammil, 
Hagnar Lunell, Charles Strickland, Lot W. Ar- 
min, Raymond G. Heim; Frank M. Field, Kent 
Is. Stiles, J. M. Henderson, Guy H. Pope, Archi- 
bald A. Talmage, John L, Hoffman, Herbert W. 
Hicks, Herbert W. Badger, Sherman Spurrier, 
Lawrence J. Rossiter, John Hendricks Ketcham, 
Merle D. Britten, Joseph M. Heinen, Henvis 8. 
Roessler, Edward Langdon Fernald and John W. 
Dixon. : 

Please do not ask or expect us to retyprn puz- 
zles that are rejected or that de=not will prizes. 

A prize of two dollars will be given for the 
best list of answers to July Tangles received by 
July 20. 

A book will be given for the best lot of or- 
iginal puzzles received by July 20. 
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Answers to June Tangles. 


47. Proverbs xxiv., 7, Wisdom is too 
high for a fool. 
48. GilgaL 
RodneY 
AlonzO 
Nelson 
ThomaS 


Initials spell Grant; finals, Lyons. 


49. 1. Ulysses Grant. 2. George Wash- 
ington, 3. Abraham Lincoln. 4. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 56. John Adams. 6. 


William Penn. 7. Henry Clay. 8. An- 
drew Jackson. 9. Thomas A. Edison. 
10. Benjamin Franklin. 11. Isaac Pit- 
man. 

50. Edward VII. Nicholas II, Alfonso 
XIII. Carlos I. William II. Wilhelmina. 
Christian IX. Abdul Hamid II. Emile 


Loubet. Victor Emmanuel III. 
51. : 


Con RAw <0 
eS HoeOf wo 
Bortoare 


The eriss-cross le pell Des Moines. 


62. 1. Pillion. 2. Million. 3. 
milion. 4. Cotillion, 6. Battalion. 6. 
Scullien, 7. Pavilion. 8. Perihelion, 9%. 
Stallion. 10, Bullion. 11, Ganglion, 12. 
Medallion. 


53. Gray’s Elegy, Written in a Country 
Churehyard. (Graze), LEG written in 
a country (Australia), church, yard, (3 
feet). 

54. 1. Mass. 2. Md. 3. 
5. Miss. 6 Ark. 7. Tenn, 
Wash. 19, La. and O. 11. Ida. 12. Me. 
13. Mont. 14. Ind. (“Outshone the 
wealth of Ormus and of Ind.”’-—Milton.) 
15. Conn. 16, Ore. 17. Col. 18. Kan. 


56. ROAN 


Cod 
o 
® 
_ 
a 

= 


Hi.. 4, Pa. 
8. Mo. 9%. 


“Roan Barbary” was the favorite horse 
of King Richard II. 

The diagonals spell Reed and Nast. 

56. Starting at Washington, he visits 
the cities in the following order: 12, 6, 
0; ° SE: -TT;- 135 Te S,  Se-S; 25,736; 19° 19774; 
8, 3, 14, 18, 22, 15, Detroit. 


NEW TANGLES. 


i PICTORIAL CHESS. 


The illustration on each of the 64 
squares of the chess board is to be in- 
terpreted by a word of five letters, The 


initial letters of the correct words will 
spell the names of 28 signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence by employing 
the king’s move, 


which is one square 


dered to the British in 1812, but was re- 
covered in 1813. 4. What happened in 
Boston March 17, 1776. 5. The general 
who commanded the British forces at 
the battle of New Orleans, 6. Christian 
name of the American patriot, colonel 
of the “Green Mountain Boys” who cap- 
tured Fort Ticonderoga from the British. 
7. Site of a famous American battle, 
Jan. 8, 1815. 8. A river made famous 
by Gen. Washington's daring. 9% An 
American lake on which a battle was 


only in any direction, using each letter 
as many times as needed, but repeating 
no letter without first moving from its 
square. . 

—Clement Barnes. 


2. HISTORICAL ACROSTIC. 


The initials. taken in. order, spell an 
American holiday. 

1. That for which our forefathers 
fought. 2. Christian name of the Amer- 
ican patriot who said: “I regret I have 
but one life to give for my country.” 
3. An American city that was surren- 


fought Sept. 10, 1813. 10. Where the 
American army disbanded in 1783. 11. 
The battle in which Gen. Morgan de- 
feated Gen. Tarleton, Jan. 17, 1781. 12. 
The fort near which Jane McCrea was 
killed by Indian allies of the British 
July 27, 1777. 13. A famous New Eng- 
land college that was originally opened 
six years before the Declaration of In- 
dependence was signed. 14 #£Christian 
name of the leader of the Americans at 


the recapture of Stony Point. 15. Where 
Cornwallis surrendered, ending the 
Revolttion. —Lawrence J. Rossiter. 


Ver 


8. FOURTH OF JULY ZIG-ZAG. 


; é Interpret the eleven 
* e . ictures by words of 
* : our letters. When 
3 “§ these words are 
* 5 written in numerical 


* 


of. July accompani- 
ment. 


POC OWS Crm Coto 
* 


1 
1 


Wy < 
the tn | hee whi 
My, Md, ~_ 


—Frank T. Sisco. 
4. REVOLUTIONARY ANAGRAMS. 


Some battles of the Revolution and the 
American commander of each. The 
italic letters are to be used for the com- 
manders’ names only. 

1, Pony, ye want to sin. 2. Still great waste. 
3. Expel fing or rant. 4. Go, EAmor can’t /ead. 
5. Does brawaz win anything? 6. O grin, thin 
wasp on cent. 7. Wan hens trotting on. 

—Lot W Armin. 

‘ 


5. HISTORICAL LABYRINTH. 


Beginning with a certain letter and 
using adjacent squares in continuous 
order, using each square once only, find 
a Union victory in July and the date of 
its oceurrence, 


—Edward Langdon Fernald. 


6. INDEPENDENCE GEOGRAPHY. 


In each outline map of a state is shown 
the approximate location of a town hav- 
ing the same name as a signer. of the 
Declaration of Independence. The united 
ages of these signers, in years, taken at 
the time of the signing, gives the num- 
ber of days that elapsed between the 
signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and a defeat of the American 
troops by Gen. Burgoyne. 


owes 


—G. W. Hodgkins. 


= eee 


7% To All Young People 


Engraved and Gold Finished Snap Back Case. Every 
Watch tested, timed and regulated. Guaranteed for one 
year for wear and as a first-class time-keeper. 
about five hours of your spare time for it. Write at once, 


enclosing oy : r 
Secure this Watch and earn Five Dollars in cash for 


your services. 


THE NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING CO., 
4621-23 Frankford Av., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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7 PATRIOTIC PUZZLE. 


er apart at a certain letter and pro- 
ceeding in certain direction, taking every 
third square until all are used once only, 
obtain the customary name for the date 
that appears in the center and the name 
of the great American who drafted the 
pat ta that makes that date mem- 
orable. 


FOURTH 
OF 


JULY 3 


—John Hendricks Ketcham. 
8. MOVE THE BOOKS. 


Move certain books to the right and 
others to the left until a perpendicular 
row of letters, comprised of one letter " 
from each title, shall spell the name of “ 
that signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence who was the first to sign after 2 
the President of the Provincial Congress. 


] 


- —Tilly Slowboy. 
9. GEOGRAPHICAL TANGLE. 
Each word contains the same number 


; 


of letters, The final letter of each word 
is the same. The initials form some- 
thing that all American boys know well 
and make use of every day. 

1. A town on the coast of Sicily. 2. A : 
province of British India. 3. A bay of . 
Crete. 4. A river in Russia. 5, A town ; 
in Knox Co., Mo. 6. A city and river of 
Germany. T- A city of Italy. 8. A vol- ’ 


eano in Iceland. 9, A river of Chili, 10. 

A town in Palestine. 11. An Asiatic she 
country. 12. A town in Peru. 13. An " 
island in the Mediterranean. 14, A ——— 
country in Northern Africa. 15. <An 4 
island near Venezuela, 16. A town in 


Ohio, 17. A town in Indian Territory. 
18. A town in Phelps Co., Mo. 19. A city - 
of Bulgaria. 20. A county in New Yor 

state. 21. A city in New York stateg 

22. A Russian river. 23. A town I! : 
Hawaii, 24. A city of Ohio. 25. A river Sy 
in Colorado. 26. A town on the Osage 

river, Mo. —Louis Heyn. ‘ - 


> - al 
Tommy (after he had been to Church ge Sete 
for the first time)-——‘“What did you get > 2s 


out of that funny little silver. plate, 
mamma? I only got a dime.’’—Harvard é i 
Lampoon. fe EP. 


First-Class Watch 


Give us 


Photography 
Home Taught 


Technical instruction in all departments of the 
picture making art, for the professional, amateur, 
and beginner. ~ 

As the personal, confidential lessons and _criti- 
cisms of the Schriever Mail System deal directly 
with actual work, little writing is required of the 
student. 

Special Training in Crayon, Pastel, Water 
Colers, and Mintature Painting.—By Mail. 
Diplomas issued. Positions secured for 
uates. Send for our new, illustrated book, ** 

BOY PHOTOGRAPHER.” It is free. 


American School of Art and Photography, 


Incorporated:-Capital, $100,000. SCRANTON, PA, 


rad. 
HE 


Earn money by writing 
for newspapers and maga-f 
zines, either at home or on fj 
asalary.We train by mail 
to do literary work that} 
will be paid for. Write } 
for catalogue. 
Sprague Correspondence | 
hool of Journalism, 


108 Majestic Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 


WAANTED, YOUNG MEN 


To Ralire for employment 
In 


ailroad Service 
as Brakemen & Firemen. Cood 
Pay and chance to become a 
Conductor or an Engineer. 
Ask for particulars of the 
pation you prefer. Help 
to employment when pre< 
ared. Prepare now for great 
all increase of men on ail | 
roads RAILWAY 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION | 


| tem defied civil 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


OYS IN THE HOME 


one 


Boys Will Be Boys. 


‘Moral suasion will carry the day every 
time,’ am eminent college president was 
lately heard to say. ‘‘Yes, sir, every time. 
I have seen all sorts of government tried; 
and fear will win for a time, but not all 
the time, nor for a long time.*: Boys are 
not animals. A nobler lot of young fel‘ows 
never breathed than our college boys; but 
they are sent away.from home at an im- 
mature age, and are placed under the in- 
fluence of old traditions. College traditions, 
for the most part, came down irom a brute 
force age—an age of comparative lawless- 
ness. The college is a child of the medi- 
aeval university, and that university sys- 
government. What the 


| college faculty has on hand is to get rid 


Station B, 4 Brooklyn, N. Y. 


JOURNALISM, STORY-WRITING: 


and PROOFREADING taught 

by mail. Manuscripts criti- 

cised and revised; also sold « 
on commission to exclusive 
publishers or to nearly 2,000 
pape we eeroeen our syn- 
Sal leate sheets. 25,000 publica- - 
tions in the U.S.areconstantly buying acceptable matter, | 
Reporters and newspaper correspondents always in de- 
mand. Send for our free booklet, *'Writing for Profit”; 
tells the whole story. Thornton West, Editor-in-chief; | 
founded 189%. NATIONAL PRESS ASSOOIATION, | 
44 THE BALDWIN, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


Electrical Engineering Taught by Mail 


Write for our Free Illustrated Book. 
ie “*Can | Become an Electrical Engineer?” 
: The electrical field offers the greatest op- 
“ portunities for advancement, As an addi- 
iowa, tional help in their studies, new students 
v & enrolinginthe full Electrical gee 
wR Courses are furnished with an Electrica 
Reference Library.We teach Electrical En- 
q 

‘ gineering, Electric Lighting, Electric Rail- 
ways, Mechanical Engineering,Steam En- 
ineering, Mechanical Drawing, at your 
fome by mail. Institute endorsed by Thos. 
A. Edison and others. ELECTRICAL ENGINEER IN. 
ITUTE, Dept. 86, 242 West 25d St., New York. 


EA 


TELEGRAPHY AT HOME 


Ne are prepared to thoroughly instruct young men 
d women at their own homes to become 


PRACTICAL TELEGRAPH OPERATORS. 


‘instructions by mail, and a fine set of instruments by 
press. Our charges for instruction and scholarship 
8 very low, and payments are such that any young man 
woman can easily meetthem, Catalogue Free. 


\TIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Oberlin, Ohio. 


nys, Learn to Stuff Birds and Animals! 


eteach taxidermy successfully by mail. Any bright 
ycan learn to mount birds and animals, easily and 
lickly. Mounted specimens are beautiful for the 


Ome | 


id office, and sell readily for good prices. Many ofour 


ty students earn enough to buy the eoveted gun, 
rat, bicycle, ete., and have anice bank account be- 
les. Nothing equals it for amusement and 
aker. Every owner of _a gun should also be able to 
ount his trophies, Sit down before you forget it and 


asa money — 


k_y~ wo tell you all about it. A postal card will do. | 


1e Northwestern School of Taxidermy, Omaha, Nebr. 


RE YOU A DESERVING STUDENT? 


is the aim of SUCCESS to aid worthy strugglers not 
ily by its helpful and inspiring articles, but also ina 
actical way. By arrangement with the leading schools 
id colleges, we award 

SUCCESS SCHOLARSHIPS 
students who devote some of their spare time to our 
terests. If you lack means to aducate yourself, write 
once to THE SUCCESS BUREAU OF EDUCA. 
LON, 4 UNIVERSITY BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Bookkeeping and Shorthand 


Courses at Home, by Mail, 
leading to diploma and degree “Bachelor of Ac- | 
counts,” or come and take the course at the Cel- 
lege. Boarding in College Building. Terms easy. 
Cotalog free. Write ©. J. BURTON, President, | 
Mahaska Business College, Oskaloosa, Lowa. 


Learn the Standard ISAAC 
PITMAN, the first invent- 
ed and the latest improved, 
Adopnd by “The American Boy,” “Christian Herald,” 
and N.Y.High School of Commerce. 20th Cent. Edition, 
complete “Shorthand Instructor,” $1,50. Trial Lesson 
Free. ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 81 Union Sq., N.Y. 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS MENTION THIS PAPER | 


of those traditions—to create a new senti- 
ment, a new code of college life, to raise 
a moral standard for the boys. It is all 
true that education deals primarily with 
the intellectual faculties, but it deals just 
as directly with the moral faculties. If it 
fails with either, it fails with both in the 
end. The end of citizens’ institutions is to 
create good citizens.’’ 

“Boys will be boys,’’ drawled out a pro- 
fessor who pulled his pipe out of his teeth 
long enough to utter his saw. ‘‘Yes,”’ re- 
torted the president, ‘“Boys will be boys. 
And there is just where our hope lies. 
But the question is, What is it to be a 
boy? Is it to be a loafer or a law-breaker? 
I do not believe any such instincts are in 
boys, or that boyhood involves any mean 
things. The grandest thing in this world 


| is a boy, just im the vital spring of hs 
| being—bubbling full of promise. 


Wiat we 
want is to see to it that the young fellows 
don’t get your idea, that there is any 
natural obligation in their make-up to do 
mean things. No, sir! I have seen eighteen 
classes of college boys; and I tell you I 
can count on my fingers every ingrained 
natural scamp in the whole crowd.” 

I ventured to ask the president why so 
many boys were damaged, if not spoiled. 
“T will tell you,” hesaid. “We have just 
begun to recognize the need of moral train- 
ing in American education. Oh, yes,’’ he 
added, ‘‘please do not interrupt me. I know 
that there has been a good deal of religious 
training, perhaps too much of it. No man 
can go before me in my estimate of the 
value of the Bible as an educator, if cor- 
rectly taught. But I am getting to be 
pretty well convinced that a perfunctory 
religious training is of little value. A 
routine of college prayers and sermons, 
with Bible instruction, wil not of them- 
selves cure the end that we desire. We 
must take these boys that are sent to us 
right to our hearts. We must not only 
teach them, we must also love them. 
We must make them love us. The first 
lessons they get, the first spell-bind, must 
be moral. They must see that, above all 
else, we care to see them manly; and our 
ideas of what is manly must be positive. 
If this work is done or begun at once, as 
soon as the boy enters the college, we shall 
be able to forestall all sorts of mischievous 
traditions. We can create a new spirit 
in our institutions. Of this I am thor- 
oughly satisfied: that, if we set to work, 
having in mind to save as well as to edu- 
cate, to ennob’e as well as to inform, we 
shall not make a failure.’’ : 

A professor put in at this point that the 
believed strongly in creating an institu- 
tional dignity, so that the boys would ..ot 
wish to disgrace the institution. ‘Institu- 
tional fiddlesticks!”’ said the president, with 
some impatience. ‘You mean make them 
love the college instead of us, It cannot 
be done. You may dress them up in 
gowns, and you may add all the flummery 
you like. There is no salvation but in 
man. You and I must gather these fe-lows 
to us, give them the warmth of our soul 
as well as the ‘truths of our minds. 
colleges need a new inspiration.”’ 

Much to my regret I was compelled to 
leave the train at this point; but the 
conversation has gone with me. I think 
I know college boys somewhat; and I hold 
that they are, as the president said, the 
very flower of our youth. It is very rare 
indeed that a lad goes to college with 
vicious instincts. Not over one in thirty 
inclines to wrong-doing. Why does this 
smal] percentage attract more attention 
than all the rest? Because the wrong- 
doing is exceptional and those who g0 
wrong make more noise than the quiet fel- 
lows who are attending to their business. 


Fourteen Mistakes. 


An Eng'‘ish paper gives a list of what 
it terms ‘the fourteen mistakes of life.” 
While there are undoubtedly other mis- 
takes than those mentioned, the.list ‘s a 
fairly comprehensive one. 

It is a great mistake to set up our own 
standard of right and wrong and judge 


| people accordingly; to measure the enjoy- 


ment of others by our own; to expect uni- 
formity of opinion in this world; to_ look 
for judgment and experience in youth; to 
endeavor to mold all dispositions alike; to 
look for perfection in our own actions; to 
worry ourselves and others with whit 


| cannot be remedied; not to yield all imma- 


terial matters; not to alleviate all that 
needs alleviation as far as lies in our 
power; not to make allowances for the in- 
firmities of others; to consider everything 
impossible that we cannot perform; to be- 
lieve only what our finite minds can grasp; 
to expect to be able to understand every- 
thing. And the last and greatest mistake 
of all is to live for time alone, when any 
moment may launch us into eternity. 


Our - 


=> 


If You Mean to Be President. 
W. ©. STILES. 


There are about seventy five million 
people in the United States. Of these fif- 
teen millions or thereabout are voters. Of 
these again about eight millions-are over 
thirty five years of age. ‘Lo be president 
of the United States you must belong to 
this latter eight. millions. But of these 
eight millions, probably five hundred 
thousand were not born in the United 
States and are ruled out. Another million 
cannot read nor write, and they will fur- 
nish no presidents. Every boy who lives 
to be thirty five years of age, allowing 
that the population meanwhile does not in- 
crease, might have one chance in about 
six million, therefore, to be president. 

But the chances of a well educated boy 
are much greater than this. Of the men 
who have actually been elected. president, 
sixteen have been college men, and only 
two have been men of very limited educa- 
tion—Fillmore and Andrew Jackson. Grant 
was a West Pointer, John and J. Q. Ad- 
ams were Harvard graduates, Madison 
went to Princeton, and Jefferson to William 
and Mary. Pierce was a Bowdoin man, 
Garfield a Williams man, and Cleveland a 
Hamilton graduate. Benjamin Harrison 
graduated from Miami University, and 
Haves from Kenyon College. W. H. Har- 
rison was forced from poverty to leave 
college before graduating. Abraham Lin- 
coln was self-educated, but possessed more 
book learning than many college gradu- 
ates. 

If a boy wished to be president of the 
United States the favorite road would be 
political, though Grant and Andrew Jack- 
son became presidents, also Taylor, by 
reason of military eminence. No other 
office seems to have been so near on the 
way to the White House as that of Secre- 
tary of State. Six Secretaries of State 
have become »residents—Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Monroe, J. @. Adams, Van Buren and 
Buchanan. But history would warn us not 
to seek any other cabinet position if we 
want to reach the presidency, as no other 


eabinet officer has ever been made presi- 


dent. 

It is doubtful if an atheist could be 
president, as all our presidents have been 
more or less religious. No one has been a 
Roman Catholic, and no avowed infidel 
has ever come to the presidency. Yet only 
five of them have been active communi- 
eants in Christian churches. These were 
Washington, Garfield, Harrison, McKinley 
and Roosevelt. Nearly all of the presi- 
dents, however, were attendants upon the 
services of some church and helped to 
support religion. 

A majority of our presidents at one time 
or other practiced law. It is not recorded 
that any of them were ever sent to prison 
for crime. If..a bov were to set out in 
life with the determination to be president, 
according to these facts, he would better 
observe the following advice: He should 
study law, engage in politics, advocate re- 
ligion, avoid crime. go through college, 
and attempt to become Secretary of State. 
Among the few who would belong to all 
these classes his chances would be greatly 
increased. In the present day it goes with- 
out saving that he also must be: either a 
Republican or a Democrat. 


Sunday Play for the Little Ones. 
There was a time when it was deemed 


| borhood, An excellent list would be 
| the members of the boy societies, 


[JULY, 1903. 
pO You Ti 
WANT TO H 
BEA 
Weare adding to the pleasures ramen | 


of BOYS by starting RIFLE 
CLUBS all over the country,so that 
even each little village may have a 
boys’ militia of its own to take part 
in all its celebrations, adding pleas- 
ure or dignity to Memorial! Day,4th 
of July, Washington, Lincoln, Gar- 
field and McKinley Birthdays, and 
all public ceremonies, besides hav- 
ing arousing GOOD TIME AMONG 
THEMSELVES. 


OUR OFFER 


IS NOT CONFINED TO ANY 
LOCATION, BUT IS OPEN TO 
ALL BOYS, giving each commun- 
ity an opportunity to SUPPORT 
and develop patriotism and respect 
for our flag. 


Giving. Without Money 


RULES FOR DRILL, 


RIFLES and UNIFORMS 


Send us a list containing the 
names and addresses of from 8 to 
16 boy friends living in your neigh- 


organizations. and clubs in your 
town. The boy who sendsthe names 
writes his name and address at bot- 
tom of the list. Remember as soon 
as ycur list of names is received we send each boy FREE, 
a fully illustrated book giving rules of drill, the same as 
used in the United States Army, only explained and 


| illustrated in such a way that boys can easily learn them. 


wicked for a child to play on Sunday. The | 
toys had to be put away Saturday night | 


not to be brought out until Monday morn- 
ing. All day Sunday boys had to sit up 
straight and think about Heaven, 
none of them ever wisted to go there, for 
the thought of it wis associated with the 
blankest, dreariest uay of their lives. A 
revolution has taken place, and now even 
the church is teaching that it isn’t wicked 
to play on Sunday. The Puritans of old 
would probably shudder at the sight, but 
in many a church on Sunday the children 
are not only permitted to play, but are 
actually encouraged. 

At the Thirteenth Street Methodist 
church in New York city the hasement 
has been utilized for a nursery. 
last Sunday in the month is known as 
‘‘Mothers’ Sunday.’’ The pastor preaches 
a sermon written particularly to interest 
mothers, and while they listen in the audi- 
torium the babies are looked after below 
stairs. A trained kindergarten teacher, 
with two assistants, is on hand to assist 
in amusing the children, and the sound of 
the merrymaking frequently penetrates to 
the auditorium above. |The children build 
houses of blocks and play with rubber 


balls, and dolls and stuffed bunnies, They | 
are provided with a lunch consisting prin- | 


cipally of cookies, dear to every boy's 
heart and stomach. The Sunday school of 
this church has a “Cradle Roll,”’ on which 
the name of every little child is entered, 
and opposite the date of the birth. The 
names are put on the cradle roll from the 
time the children are one week old until 
they are three years old, when they are 
eligible to the regular school, but they are 
still continued in the nursery until they 
are old enough to sit through the service. 
A physician comes every Sunday with a 
well-filled medicine case, and if a baby has 
even the colic he gives something godd for 
the ailment. 


Every . 


until | 


We also send each boy a letter explaining all about the 
Home Rifle Club, so that after reading over you can all 
get together with a thorough understanding of the 
matter and organize. When company is formed and 
last of the 
sword FREE for the boy who sends us the list of nnmes, 
in recognition of his patriotism and enterprise. 


HOME MAGAZINE CO., Dept.12, Washington,D.C. 


dress with, the unde 
can give it ten day 
ou do not findit 


u will not be out one cent. 
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SHORTHAND 2 
IN 30 DAYS 


speeches easily in 58 days. Scores have graduated 
in less than 30 days and _ received good positions. 
SYLLABIC SHORTHAND as taught by us is posi- 
tively the most practical system in use today because it 
has nothing to confuse the writer. No ruled lines, 
therefore no position; no shading and no dots, 
YOU CAN LEARN AT HOME and become proficient 
in a very short space of time, and after you write your 
notes YOU CAN READ THEM. gibility and 
speed are the requisites in shorthand, and the 
yllabio system has them both above all others. 
President Cook, of the Illinois State Normal School, De 
Kalb, Ll.,says:""I now know that a diligent and capable 
person, with no previous knowledge of shorthand, can 
acquire the ability to take ordinary dictation within a 
persed, of Sain Sore, If you want to study shorthand, 
ET THE BEST SYSTEM. Write to-day for 
circulars descriptive of local and. mail courses, 
CHICACO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
1065 National Life Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
HOW TO IN- 


CREASE THE VOCABU LARY 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. “The first thing to be done by 
a man who would learn to speak and write well,” says 
an eminent rhetorician, “is to increase his vocabulary.” 
True; but how? you may ask. We have pre ared @ sys- 
tematic course of bed Lessons which will, with. 
out fail, enrich and enlarge the vocabulary. Thousands 
of ye raghte words will be added to your present +tock. 
The fee is very low. Write for catalog and information. 


UNIVERSAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
628 Steinway Hall, CHICACO, ILL. 


BOYS AND CIRLS! 


EARN A BEAUTIFUL TALKING AND SLEEPING 
DOLL, or an elegant STEM-WINDING AND STEM- 
SETTING WATCH, guaranteed to keep perfect time. 
Simply send us your name and address and we will tell 
you how you may obtain one of these beautiful pre- 
miums absolutely without cost. 


Cc. M. DECKER & CO., NEWBURCH, NEW YORK. 


T j HERE’S TO YOU! The 


Four Hundred 
THE COMIC CO., 


One Pupil 
Graduated 
in 15 Days; 
another in i 
days ; one in 
24; one in 38; 
one in 44, 
and one per- 
fected ers 
self to report 


TOAST BOOK; Patriotic, 
Gay and Witty. Postpaid, 
25 Cents. ‘ 

Dept. A, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


LEARN TYPESETTING 


AN INSTRUCTIVE AND REMUNERATIVE OCCUPATION. WE FURNISH COM- 
PLETE OUTFIT FOR PRACTICAL WORK. SEND STAMP FOR PROSPECTUS. 


| Chicago School of Typesetting, 547 Orchard St., Chicago 
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uipment is sent, we include a Captain’s + 
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Selling Wild Flowers as a Way to 
Earn Money. 


One of the great western florists began 
his business career by selling wild 
flowers. His story is an inspiring one. 
Any bright boy can follow his plan. 

Every Saturday he went into the woods 
and dug up wild plants, which are easily 
transplanted, as hepaticas, bloodroots, 
eolumbines, and many “kinds of ferns. 
These he sold to people who had gardens 
at prices ranging from tefi cents to a 
quarter of a dollar each. He made from 
three to five dollars every Saturday. 
When winter came he had a bank ac- 
count of seventy five dollars. He con- 
tinued at this work the next year, and 
when the end of that year+came, his 
bank account had grown to two hundred 
dollars. He then hired a horse and 
buggy and transplanted shrubs from the 
woods. He made a special study of 
botany in the High School. When he was 
graduated, he had over one thousand dol- 
lars in the bank. He borrowed money 
and purchased a tract of land outside of 
the city. There he built a greenhouse 
and laid out the grounds for raising trees 
and shrubs. His success was almost im- 
mediate. Now his firm is one of the best 
known in the Northwest. 

Any boy can take up this kind of work. 
He needs no capital aside from his mus- 
cle and brains. He will have no competi- 
tion. from men in business. His plants 
will cost him nothing. Almost all of our 
native wild flowers can be easily trans- 
planted and will thrive when cultivated 
in gardens. This kind of work brings 
immediate returns. Every boy who lives 
near a place where wild flowers grow 
may easily try it. It will pay in tnore 
ways than one. 


$110 on Two Steers. 


Our picture shows Lester F. Weeks, Alna, Me., 
and a pair of steers, which took first premium 
at the Lincoln County (Me.) Fair for two years 


in snecession. They were the property of Les- 
ter, he having bought them with his own money 
when he was eleven years old and when the 
steers were valves. He sold them last year for 
$150, clearing $110 on them. 


TOS Ne Seren arco OT e 
Keep the Boy Industrious. 


Put your boy to work if ke is not in 
school. If there is nothing else for him 
to do put him to whitewashing the back 
fence. Keep the lawn mowed, and even 
eut the winter supply of wood. Any- 
thing is better for him than loafing 
about town at the head end of a cigar- 
ette stump, learning all the evil and 
contracting all the vices which the devil 
lkkeeps afloat to catch idlers. No honest 
la ywill hurt your boy, but by evil 
hates he may kill his soul and poison 
his moral nature so as to make him a 
detriment to the community in which he 
lives and bow down his gray-haired 
parents with sorrow. If the fathers and 
mothers of today would learn the im- 
portance of training their sons to be in- 
dustrious and keep them off the streets, 
the coming generation would be in- 
estimably better off.—Sunshine. 


How to Retain Employment. 


Be prompt in your attendance to busi- 
ness hours. 

Try to see how much you can do and 
how well you can do it, regardless of 
your wages. 

Be courteous-to every one at all times. 

Keep yourself posted up to date in your 
business. Knowledge is power. 

Attend strictly to business during bus- 
iness hours. 

Never leave one situation until you are 
sure of another. 


It Pays to Be Careful, Boys. 


Business men are continually watching 
for bright, honest boys, and boys often 


make a good or bad impression when 
they do not know they are being 
watched. It would be an easy matter 


to guess what kind of an impression a 
boy with a cigarette between his lips 
would make. The shrewd merchant of 
today would never choose him. He could 
not afford to. The boy with a clean col- 
lar and a frank, open countenance is the 
one who is chosen and he is in demand. 
It pays to be careful, boys, for you do 
not know who is watching you.—The 
New Era. 


———— 


THE 


AMERICAN BOY 


A Queer Way of Making Money. 


Some boys in California make money 
hunting tarantulas, according to the New 
York World. The boys sell them to curio 
dealers, who in turn sell them to tourists 
at twenty five to fifty cents each. The 
boys get about two and one-half cents 
apiece for them. The poy hunting the 
tarantulas supplies himself with a large 
water pail, a pair of pincers, and a large 
number of tin cans or glass jars with 
covers. Bach tarantula when caught 
must be kept in a separate receptacle; 
otherwise fierce combats take place be- 
tween them which result in their de- 
struction. When the boy finds the tar- 
antula hole he pours ina cuantity of 
cold water, which brings them out, when 
they are immediately grabbed by the 
pincers and put into confinement. The 
next thing to do is to take their lives, 
and then to embalm them and -mount 
them on cards, but as our boys generally 
will not have the opportunity of engag- 
ing in this questionable sport, it is not 
necessary to describe the process. 

California tarantulas are large, some- 
times covering a space as large as a 
man’s hand. The legs, five in number 
on each side, are four jointed and range 
from two to three inches in length. The 
body is covered with hair. The mother 
tarantula carries her eggs enclosed in a 
cocoon of white silk of very close tissue. 
She supports the cocoon underneath her 
by means of the antennae. When 
pressed by enemies she abandons the co- 
coon temporarily. If she survives the 
battle she returns to it. When the little 
tarantulas are born they are white. 
Sometimes two thousand issue from the 
same cocoon, but of the two thousand 
onlv six or ten of the stronger ones sur- 
vive, the weaker ones usually being eaten 
up by the rest of the family. In a battle 
tarantulas are fierce. When attacked 
they rise on their four hind legs. The 
fore legs are supplied with sharp claws 
which in fight are murderous. The only 
animal of which the tarantula stands in 
awe is the tarantula hawk, an immense 
wasp two inches in length which stings 
its enemies and poisons them. Even 
rattlesnakes have been known to come 
out second best in a fight with a tar- 
antula, 


Early Rising Proverbs. 


A father was telling his son of the ad- 
vantage of early rising. which he empha- 
sized by using the well-worn (but much 
appreciated) adage, “It is the early bird 
that catches the worm.” The precocious 
juvenile replied—‘“All right, Father; you 
get up in the early morning, and catch 
the worms; and I'll go fishing with them 
in the afternoon.” Charles Sothern (of 
illustrious memory) in his famous char- 
acter play of “Lord Dundreary,” used to 
quote the proverb: ‘Early to bed, early 
to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy 
and wise,” on which he commented as 
follows: “Now, there’s my brother Sam; 
he used to go to bed early—sometimes 
as early as four o’clock (in the morn- 
ing). and he was not particularly healthy. 
As for being wealthy, he would borrow 
a half-crown from anybody, without the 
slightest hope of being able (or even 
willing) to pay it back. And I never 
knew him to be wise, but confoundedly 
otherwise.” 


If Out of Employment. 


Spend eight hours each day looking for 
work. If you had a position. you would 
expect to work that many hours, at least. 

Be neat in your. dress, finger-nails 
elean, smoothly-shaven. 

Remove your hat as you approach to 
make your request. 

Wear but little, if any jewelry. 

Fumes of tobacco or liquor on your 
breath will usually be fatal to your re- 
quest. 

Expect to find work at everv place you 
apply. 

Never get discouraged, or if you do, 
be earefu: not to show it in your face. 

Never plead poverty or necessity. Stand 
on your merits. 

Carry a smiling face. 

Never advance your piety as an argu- 
ment for being hired. 


Mark Twain’s Start. 


4 

Mark Twain thus tells the story of the 
first money he ever earned. ‘T have a 
distinct recollection of it. When I was 
a youngster I attended school at a place 
where the .use of the birch-rod was not 
an unusual event. It was against the 
rules to mark the desks in any manner, 
the penalty being a fine of five dollars 
or public chastisement. Happening to 
violate the rule on one occasion, I was 
offered the alternative. I told my father. 
and as he seemed to think it would he 
too bad for me to be publicly punished, 
he gave me the five dollars. At that 
period of my existence five dollars was 
a large sum, while a whipping was of 
little consequence, and so—— (here the 
humorist reflectively knocked the ashes 
from his cigar)—well,” he finally added, 
“that was how I earned my first five 
dollars,” 


The Golden Chain of Duty. 


A little story is told of that great, guo@ 
man, Bishop Phillips Brooks, that is 
worth passing along. 
at a friend’s house, and holding a little 
daughter of the family on his knee, 
After a while she looked up into his face 
and said: “Bishop Brooks, you ought to 
see my dollie.” 

For a moment he said nothing; that 
simple speech seemed to 
thinking, Then he answered slowly: 

“TI—ought—to—see—your—dollie! Well 
if I ought, I must, and I will.” 


Three great words linked together by | 


conscience—the chain of duty. 
What a good motto for an American 
boy to be ar 


OUGHT, I MUST, I WILL! 
BOY Here’s a Chance 
To Make Money 


by taking up the work - 
of putting in 


Telephones, 
Eleetric Lights, 
Bells, Buzzers, ete. 
We will make you spe- 
cially low prices on all 
these goods and we will 
start you in a profitable 
business on a very small 
capital. Write to us and 
let us tell you how we ‘ 
do it. This is not play—it fs busi- 
ness, and we will teach you how to 
make an excellent income from it, Any 
boy can succeed and make money by our 
plan and with our goods, which are not 
toys, butare entirely practical and use 
ful. Write atonce for full information. 
INTERNATIONAL SPECIALTY CO., 
15 W. Jackson Boul, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WASTE (triple strength) and uit Col- 


ors and double your money, All flavors, and six colors. 
Other boys make $1.00 and more per day, and_you can. 
Your mother and other mothers will buy. Write for 
terms. RAMEE OHEM. CO., SOUTH BEND, IND. 


BOYS! EASY MONEY 


DURING VACATION. Beautiful Medallion;everybody 
wants it; enormous profits. 10c. for sample prepaid. 
Mercantile Supply Co., Wabash Sta., St. Louis, Mo. 


not your vacation in idleness. 
Sell Ramee saavoring. Powders 
r 


Agent’s Outfit Free.—Fasysweep Dust Pan. 
Handled with foot, dirt emptied without litter. Large 
Catalog very latest household articles, rapid sellera, 

RICHARDSON MFG. ©0., Dept. 12, BATH, N.¥. 


He was visiting | 


set him to | 
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FREE Fo Réents 


‘Famous Basket Bank 


Finished in nickel; beautiful orna- 
yment, and “it makes you save” 
ks on first is Bi only at 


ay), 


each $5.00. Holds $30. Biggest sel- 
ling, most popular Bank in market, 
We want every American Boy and 
Girl to be our agent, 


KEYLESS BANK COMPANY, 
Dept. “D,” DETROIT, MICH. 


HOT SELLER for Agents 


Sells everywhere and to everybody. A bonans« for picnic, 
a A fair, show and street salesmen. Wonderful invention. 


4d ~/ CYCLONE ROTARY HAND FAN 


It's @ summer cooler and generates strong draft of air 
with no exertion except a slight movement of the thumb. 
Fan is made of sluminum, has few parts. Light, simple, 
noiseless and artistic. MILLIONS willbe gold. @@™~ Price 
a paid 25 cents. Agents and dealers WANTED. 

ig profits. Write for terms and “Bonanza” list ef 
up to-date, mot “worked-to-death"’ sellers. Address 


A.M. KRUEGER MFG. CO., Ohicaga, IIL 


Invest 1 cent 
| | é by writing us 

a postal card 

| and we will put you in a position to earn $1,000 a year. 
This is no fraud. Many now in our employ will vouch 
for the truth of this statement. We are willing to 
guarantee any honest, without 


F = tic pereon, 
previous expe Write to-day $700 to $(,000 


& year sure Mone: 
J. LL. NICHOLS & CY., Naperville, lls. 
ORKING FOR SMALL 


TIME TO STOP! Profits. Men like you are 
making $3to $5 per day selling our famous “Pocket Atlag 
of the World.” This handy volume contains maps of 
every state, territory and country on the globe; official 

900 census; concise, convenient and correct in every par- 
ticular. It makes money for us—it will make money for 
you. Sells profitably in every city, town, village and farm- 
house. Send us25 cents for a sample Atlas and start tak- 
ing orders right away. Rand, MeNally & Co., Chicage. 


$15 WEEKL 


MEN AND BOYS—LEARN BARBERING AT 
HOME and earn $15.00 weekly.. Tools FREE. 
0. W. ZUBAR, Box 22, ST. CHARLES, MO. 


gag gas 


Does ycur father keep a 


grocery, drvg or notion 


Ican start you in a business that will pay you 
. Notrouble, no canvassing. Write for particulars, 


H.B. MARTIN 72 Dearborn St.. CHICAGO. 

KL 
inners in 

‘ESS 


] 
for starting be 
{ able MAIL-ORDER BUS 
is remarkably successful. Some 


we started only three months ago now receive 200 Jet- 


rofit- 


ters daily. Our plan covers ever point. WRITE 
FOR IT. Address with stamp, CENTRAL SUP- 
PLY COMPANY, KANSAS cuTy, MISSOURI. 
@ MONEY EASILY aiAt.e, 

i distributing 

samples. Write for information. 

| Israel Bidaman Co., New York. 


| nes> Advertise in THE AMERICAN BOY. 


Boys 


who make! 


Money S23 


N A DAINTY little booklet, Which we will 
send to any boy free, twenty-five out of 
more than three thousand bright boys tell 

in their own way just how they have made a 


success of 


SELLING 


The Saturday Evening Post 


Pictures of the boys — letters telling how they 
built up a paying business outside of school 
hours — interesting stories of real business tact. 

Some of these boys are making $10.00 to 
$15.00 a week. You can-do the same. 
required to start. We will furnish ten copies the 
first week free of charge, to be sold at five cents 
acopy. Youcan then send usthe wholesale price 


for as many as you find you cansellthe 


$225 


who sell FIVE OR MORE COPIES 


If you will try it we will send the 
copies and everything necessary. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 415 Arch St., Phil 


———, 


IN EXTRA CASH PRIZES will be dis- | 
tributed NEXT MONTH among boys 


No money 


next week. 


WEEKLY. 


as, Pa. 


%G 


j 
Bi 
a 

4 

: 

‘ 


; A 


meet the 
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OFFICERS’ BADGE. 


COMPANY NEWS. 


- 

GOLD NUGGET COMPANY, No. 5, Cripple Creek, 
Colo., is getting along nicely. It has ceaner a room in 
the Masonic ‘Temple. A platform has been erected 
at one end of the room for the captain’s chair, 
and at the other end of the room the vice cap- 
tain sits. The vice captain writes: ‘‘Our room 
is not furnished very elaborately yet, but hope 
to have it so soon.’’ The company has a num- 
ber of books, magazines, etc.—DANIEL WEB- 
STER COMPANY, No. 1, Lebanon, N. H., has 
two front rooms in a large building and a li- 
brary of 150 books and a number of magazines. 
Company dues, five cents per week.—LIBERTY 
ATHLETIC COMPANY, No. 13, Jerseyville, Il., 
holds its meetings every other Friday evening. 
—NORTH STAR COMPANY, No. 35, Detroit, 
Mich., is getting along nicely. The captain 
writes: ‘‘We spend the cold evenings at the 
home of our sergeant-at-arms, in boxing, bag- 
punching, swinging on_ trapeze, wrestling and 
fnany other games.’’ He promises us a picture 
; Company soon.—NEMAHA VALLEY 
S“OMPANY, No. 11, South Auburn, Neb., is 
growing rapidly. The captain writes: We 
have a good room for our literary programs and 
business meetings, but are not allowed to box or 
have any sports that make much noise as it 
disturbs the banking business above us, The 
company expects soon to purchase a punching 
bag and also some caps for_ the bers.— 
KEKISTUWA ATHLETIC COMPANY, No. 8, 
Owatonna, Minn., has constructed a small club 
room, where meetings are held. It has a bur- 
glar alarm attached to the door, and this is 
connected in some way with the treasurer's 
home, so that no one can enter the room with- 
out his knowledge.—FLICKERTAIL COMPANY, 
No. 6, Devils Lake, N. D., at a recent meeting 
held the following debate: ‘‘Resolved, That the 
American Republic Will Cease to Exist Before 
the End of the Twentieth Century.’’ John James 
and Treasurer Robert Cairns took the affirma- 
tive side and Captain Harlan Fancher and 
Joseph Glerum the negative. The judges de- 
eided in favor of the negative. Some very good 
points were made by both sides.—BUFFALO 
BILL, COMPANY, No. 29, Fairfield, Ia., holds its 
meetings each Friday evening. It has organized 
football, baseball and basketball teams.—OHIO 
VALLEY COMPANY, No. 28, Bellaire, O., at its 
meeting held on the evening of March 27, took 
in $2.30, making a total of $10 in its treasury at 
this time.—-SENATOR O'NEILL COMPANY, No. 
15, Washburn, Wis., has adopted the-»roposed 
Constitution and By-Laws. Company aues, ten 
eents per month, Mrs. Sheridan, mother of the 
captain, has been chosen advisory counsel.— 
GENERAL SAM HOUSTON COMPANY, No. 2, 
Comanche, Tex. has organized a military com- 
pany, composed, at this writing, of thirty nine 
menibers. The company drills once a week. The 
captain suggests that this would be a good thing 
for other companies of the Order as it helps the 
boys to hold up their heads and gives them an 
erect carriage.—RED STAR COMPANY, No. 12, 
Nappanee, Ind., is an athlete company, It has 
a Whitely exerciser, three pairs of dumb-bells, 
two pairs of Indian clubs and a punching bag, 
and every member is required to take some exer- 
cise at each meeting. The company has a drum 
corps composed of three drums and two fifes. A 
short time ago the boys gave a party to which 
a few of their lady friends were invited. They 
write ‘We had a very good time, for we tried 
hard to show the ladies that boys of the O. A, 
HK. are the stuff for entertainers.'’’—-ANDREW 
CARNEGIE COMPANY, No, 23, Marion, Ia., has 
organized a baseball team and is scheduled to 
play the Bengal Tigers of Lisbon at a near date, 
—~GOPHER ATHLETIC COMPANY, No. 6, Wi- 
‘nona, Minn., marched in a body to the station 
to see President Roosevelt on his way through 
that town on April 4, and listened to a short 
speech by him, which the boys enjoyed very 
much.—MINNEQUA CLUB COMPANY, No, 7, 
Pueblo, Colo., has at this writing about thirty 
books in its library.—BUCKEYE TIGERS COM- 
‘PANY, No. 35, Martinsburg, O., has adopted the 
fProposed Constitution and By-Laws. Meetings 
are neld weekly, and at each meeting a literary 
program is carried out.—OCEAN VIEW COM- 
PANY, No. 15, San Pedro, Cal., holds its meet- 
ings every Friday evening at the home of Treas- 
urer Harry Weaver, where a club room has been 
fitted up. Company dues, fifteem cents per 
month, payable on the first of each month, a fee 

f five cents being charged for every week that 

member allows his payment to lapse. The 
s"empany hopes soon to haye enough members to 
‘wiba {ze a football and also a baseball team. 
The secgetary promises us a picture soon.—KAN- 
AWHA COMPANY, No. 4, Charleston, W. Va., 
expects soon to move into its new club room, lo- 
cated at the home of Private Sidney Laidley. On 

the evening of March 27, the company held a 
magic Jantern entertainment, an admission fee 

f five cents being charged. It has recently 

sunchased_a_ silk fag and will have its charter 

% ed-—LIONELL WEIL, a member of William J. 
Semivrd Company, No. 3, Opelika, Ala., is a great 
traveler for one so young. He has _ been _ to Europe 
twice, and was in London at the time King Edward was 
crowned. He has been in Germany, France, England, 
Italy, Switzerland and several other foreign countries, 
and has also visited nearly all of the large cities in the 
United States. 


AMERICAN BOYS ARRANGE PROGRAM 
FOR THEIR FRIENDS. 


_There will not be a meeting of Golden 
Gate Company, ORDER OF AMERICAN 
BOY, tomorrow evening. Instead of the 
regular session the-~-members will give 
an entertainment and fair at the home 
of C. E. Margrave, 2620 Santa Clara ave- 
nue, The residence has been decorated 
artistically for the occasion. The boys 
ae that the attendance will be 
arge. ; i 

The organization is one which deserves 
encouragement. It is in a prosperous 
condition and its members are taking a 
deep interest in its affairs—From an 
Alameda (Cal. )local paper. 


The Great A 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


Goreccceves. 


ee F 


The Order of Ghe American Boy 


A Nationa Non-Secrer Society ror American Boys. 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


“THE AMERICAN BOY.” 


Object:—The Cultivation of Manliness in Muscle, Mind and Morals. 
The object more definitely stated: To promote mutual and helpful friend- 
ships among boys; to give wider circulation to high class boy literature; to 
cultivate in boys physical, mental and moral courage, and develop them along 


social, intellectual and moral lines; 


to cultivate purity of language and 


actions; to discourage idleness, and encourage honest sport and honest work ; 
to cherish and emulate the examples of great and good men; to inculcate 
lessons of patriotism and love of country; to prepare boys for good citizen- 
ship; to cultivate reverence for the founders of our country, and to stimulate 


boys to all worthy endeavor. 


Boys desiring to Organize Companies may obtain a Pamphlet from us containing 


Directions. 


Serere 


It ts sent for a 2-cent stamp. 
POO SS OOS SSS SOS SSOP OSOSPODSOOSSOSOOPSO®D 


NEW COMPANIES ORGANIZED. 


Zachary Taylor Company, No. 1, Division of 
Louisiana, Lafayette, La.—The Hermes Company, 
No. 16, Division of Kansas, Concordia, Kas.— 
Rose City Company, No. 20, Division of Cali- 


fornia, Santa Rosa, Cal.—John F. Lacey Com- 
pany, No. 31, Divisicn of Iowa, Oska- 
loosa, Ja.—Napoleon Company, No. 42, 
Division of Ohio, Leetonia, O.—Admiral 
Dewey ~ Company, No. li, Division of 
Kansas, Holton, Kas.—Father Dixon Company, 


No. 32, Division of Illinois, Dixon, Il].—Hustlers 
of the Golden West Company, No: 19, Division 
of California, Point Arena, Cal.—Rattlesnake 
Company. No. 18, Division of Texas, Brownsville, 
Tex.—Red River Valley Company, No. 7, Divis- 
ion of North Dakota, Hillsboro, No. Dak.—Cabril- 
lo Company, No. 20, Division of California, Ava- 
lon, Cal.—Winfield Scott Schley Company, No, 
50, Division of Michigan, Marine City, Mich.— 
Monarch Company, No. 32, Division of Iowa, 
Keota, Ia.—General Armstrong Company, No. 6. 
Division of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J.—Now 
or Never Company, No. 7, Division of New Jer- 
sey, Woodbury, N. J.—Theodore Roosevelt Com- 
pany, No. 7, Division of Cunnecticut, Hotchkiss- 
ville, Conn.—Chehalis Valley Company, No, 5, 
Division of Washington, Elma, Wash.—Hooligan 
Company, No, 43, Division of Ohio. Jersey, O.— 


NORTH STAR COMPANY, No. 35, DETROIT, MICH. 


Qui Vive Company, No. 18, Division of Wiscon- 
sin, Milwaukee. Wis.—Senator Allison Company, 
No. 33, Division of Iowa, Walker, la.—Multano- 
mah Company, No. 13, Division of Oregon, Port- 
land, Ore.—A. 8S. Johnston Athletic Club Com- 
pany, No. 2, Division of Mississippi, Corinth, 
Miss.—Prairie State Company, No. 33, Division of 
Illinois, Maywood, Ill.—Texas and Pacific. Coal 
Company, No. 19, Division of Texas, Thurber, 
Tex.—William McKinley Company, No. 2, Di- 
vision of Louisiana, Florien, La.—Lake Superior 
Campmates Company, No. 51, Division of Michi- 
gan, Marquette, Mich.—Rogue River Company, 
No. 14, Division of Oregon, Grant’s Pass, Ore.— 
Ilion Brigade Company, No. 19, Division of Wis- 
consin, South Milwaukee, Wis.—Grove City Hus- 
tlers Company, No. 27, Division of Pennsylvania, 
Grove City, Pa.—Admiral Sampson Company, No. 
34, Division of Illinois, Wilmette, Ill.—Cream of 
the West Company, No. 15, Division of Oregon, 
La Grande, Ore.—Fortune’s Favorite Company, 
No. 11, Division of Missouri, Columbia. Mo.— 
Mountain J.aurel Company. No. 19, Division of 
Massachusetts, Brookline, Mass.—Buffalo Bill 
Company, No. 21, Division of California, Santa 
Rosa, Cal.—Sego Lily Company, No. 3, Division 
of Utah, St. George, Utah.—Uncle Sam’s Com- 
pany, No. 5, Division of South Dakota, Milbank, 
5. D,—Illinois Chiefs. Company, No, 35, Division 
of TJllinois, Woodstock, Ill.—Lancaster Asghletic 
Club Company, No. 27, Division of New York, 
Lancaster, N. ¥.—Noah Webster Company. No. 
8, Division of Connecticut, West Hartford, Conn. 
Black Hawk Company. No. 34, Division of 
Iowa, Des Moines, Ia.—Eugene Field Company, 
No, 12, Division of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 


LIBERTY DAY EXERCISES, 


The Cavalier Company, No. 12, ORDER OF 
THE AMERICAN BOY, gave an American Lib- 
erty Day exercise in honor of George Washing- 
ton's birthday, last Saturday evening, in the 
parlor of the M. E. church. A short program 
was given, after which Rey. W. J. Perry gave a 
brief address on ‘‘Washingicn as a Patriot.’’ 
The remainder of the evening was pleasantly 
spent playing games, after which refreshments 
were served. The room was decorated with na- 
tional colors. Over thirty guests were present.— 
aaa Oakfield (Wis.) EAGLE, of February 


Gold Nugget Company, No. 5, of Colorado had 
its second meeting at Marley Moore's residence 
Friday evening. After the transacticn of busi- 
ness refreshments were served. The purpose of 
the organization is te advance the interests in 
which Young America is interested and to work 
on general lines for his pleasure and improve- 
3. oad aa the Cripple Creek (Colo.) Daily 

ress. 


The following is a copy of the invitation sent 
out by Cavalier Company, No, 12, Oakfield, Wis., 
for its AMERICAN BOY Liberty Day exercises: 


The Cavalier Tey Orcer of the American 
oy 
invites you to be present at 
AMERICAN BOY LIBERTY DAY ¥XERCISES, 
to be held at the 
M. E. Church Parlor, gr Saturday Evening, 
eb. 21, 
7:30 to 8:30 o'clock. Admission Free, 
American Boy Pa After the Program. 


Ohio Valley Company, No, 28, Bellaire, O., ceie- 
brated Washington’s birthday the evening of 
February 20, and a lecal paper gives the follow- 
ing account of it: 


This company met last evening at the home cf 
George Walters, Jr., Gravel Hill, and the follow- 
ing Washington birthday program was rendered: 
Salute to Flag...... ae virks 6 Uso adees een ade hee Order 
By Country “Tis Of THOGs. piv. sé viene ce vccnes Order 
Essay, Washington's School Days....Frank Jones 
Essay, Washingtcn When a Boy....Geo. Walters 
AGU BBs 40 605 Fetinin.c dine coh eau se ese Sylvan Blum 
Essay, Lafayette, the Brave and True 

Friend of Liberty............. Chas. Dickens 
Essay, Uncle. Sam’s Porto Rican Children 

2 i Pk Te a RS ee George Nicholson 
eee, First in the Hearts of the American 


OF PET avs bpR ew ses ose vas th cae rate Sylvan Elum 
Selection, Washington...........ss000+5 John Knight 
To ae LR gt) ey oe a ee rein’, Spee cei gis Order 


Some of the papers were very interesting and 


showed msiderables talent on the part of the 
boys. ‘Taltew? served refreshments after 
the pro; A _ “ext meeting will be at the 


Lome of Sylvan =m, on Feb. 27. 


A new organization for boys has sprung 
into existence the past few weeks among 
the y men on oten Heights. It is 
known the ORDER OF THE AMER- 
ICAN BOY. Its object is social gatherings 
of an instructive nature, and athletics. 
It starts with seven members. Officers 
have been chosen as follows: Captain, 
Forest Hasey; secretary, Leo Monk; treas- 
urer, Merton Foss; librarian, Everett Davis. 
There are two privates, Irving Holmes and 
Wilbur Child. Headquarters are made at 
the home of Harold Seshong, Copeland 
street. Here the members have a room for 
their club, and there is also a library in 
connection. Wednesday evening the club 
gathered at the home of Mr. Seshong and 
held a parents’ evening. The boys invited 
their fathers, mothers and other mem- 
bers of the families. A social time was 
enjoyed and refreshments were served. 
Musical selections were given, prominent 
pieces being cornet solos by George Joyce 
and Leo Monk. The club is planning for 
another social the last of this month.— 
From a Campello (Mass.) daily paper. 


O. A. B. PENNANTS | 


We have procured a supply of ORDER OF 
THE AMERICAN BOY PENNANTS, 
same size and material as those adopted by 

YALE, HARVARD AND OTHER COL- 

LEGES AND ATHLETIC CLUBS, 
being made of Red, White and Blue Felt with 
the etters O. A. B.in Blue on White Back- 
ground. Every O. A. B. member should have 
one for hisroom. Price, 50 cents, delivered, 
or given for one new subscriber. 

{See small picture top of this page.] 


ADDRESS: 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


cultivate in boys physical, 


[JULY, 1908. 


Peon tt ot a ee oS 
merican Boy Army 


FOR MANLINESS IN MUSCLE, MIND AND MORALS. 
EVERY ENERGETIC AMERICAN BOY SHOULD BE A MEMBER OF “THE ORDER OF THE AMERICAN BOY.” ¢ 


O. A. B. Pernant. 


WHAT LOCAL PAPERS SAY. 


A club of twelve boys has been organized in 
Columbus under the auspices of THE AMER- 
1CAN BOY Publishing Company. It is the Sid- 
ney Lanier Company, Division of Georgia. This 
is the second one of the kind in the state, one 
being at Culloden, Ga., although there are about 
three hundred in the United States. The com- 
pany elected the following officers: Julian Lum- 
mus, captain: Richard Bruce, first lieutenant; 
Mose Butt, second lieutenant. 

The company will hold its first social meeting 
tomorrow night at their club rooms on Third 
avenue, 

The ORDER OF THE AMERICAN BOY, a 
newly organized club for boys, will entertain 4 
small number of their young girl friends tonight 
at their club rooms on ‘Third avenue. THE 
AMERICAN BOY club will probably meet with 
great success in Columbus, as such literary and 
physical clubs are quite popular, this one being 
on this plan.—From the Columbus (Ga.) 
QUIRER-SUN. 


A new organization, which deserves encourage- 
ment, was given its inception Monday night in 
Woodbine, when a number of ‘‘Young America’’ 
met and organized Bob Evans Company, No, 25, 
ORDER OF THE AMERICAN BOY. This is a 
national non-secret society for boys, and already 
embraces nearly one hundred thousand members. 
Its object, briefly stated, is: ‘‘To promote mu- 

1 and helpful friendships among boys, to give 
ider circulation to high class boy literature; to 
mental and moral 
courage, and develop them along social, intel- 
lectual and moral lines; to cultivate purity of 
language and actions; to discourage idleness, 
and erQourage honest sport and honest work; to 
cherish and emMfiulate the examples of gM@at and 
good men; to inculcate lessons of patriotism and 
leve of country; to prepare boys for good citi- 
zenship; to cultivate reverence for the founders 
of our country, and to stimulate boys to all wor- 
thy endeavor.’’ A resolution was adopted con- 
demning tobacco and profanity. Following are 
the charter members: Max Weiss, Captain; Guy 
Mintun, Vice Captain; Clyde Snyder, Secretary; 
Howard Peters, Treasurer; Jake Weiss, Libra- 
rian, Henry James and Sam Grieder, Edward and 
Fred Cox, Rudolf Weiss.—From the Woodbine 
(la.) CHRONICLE of March 12, 1903, 


THE ORDER OF THE AMERICAN BOY, one 
of the most popular organizations of its kind in 
the city, has from its founding a few weeks ago, 
made a remarkable showing. It has increased 
rapidly both in numbers and interest, and its 
influence is widespread andvof the most healthy 
character. The boys desire to make the following 
statement of the purposes of the oyder: 

The object of this. order is to promote mutual 
and helpful friendships among boys; to give’ 
wider circulation to high-class boy literature; to 
cultivate in boys physical, mental and moral 
courage, and develop them along social, intel- 
lectual and moral lines; to cultivate purity of 
language and actions; to discourage idleness, 
and encourage honest sport and honest work; to 
cherish and emulate the examples of great and 
good-men; to inculcate lessons of patriotism and 
love © country; to prepare boy» for good citi- 
zenship; to cultivate reverence for the founders 
of our country, and to stimulate boys to all 
worthy endeavor, The order in this city is com- 
posed of many of Bellaire’s most enthusiastic 
younger boys. The club will meet Friday even- 
ing at the home of George Nicholson, on Gravel 
Hill. Several new members will be taken in at 
this meeting. As the club is growing rapidly a 
room will be secured in a few weeks.—From a 
Bellaire (O.)} local paper. 


THE ORDER OF THE AMERICAN BOY is 
becoming well known throughout the country by 
the interest which young boys take in organizing 
under the directions given in the official organ, 
THE AMERICAN BOY. Every member is en- 
titled to a badge. 

Through the efforts of Mr. and Mrs. Sylvanus 
Miller, of State street, a club of this order has 
been organized among the boys in the Fourth 
ward, and they have given the use of a room in 
which to meet. 

The charter members, including. officers, are as 
follows: Lanson Miller, captain; Rollin Oswalt, 
vice captain; Merle Messenheimer, secretary; 
Harry Morrison, librarian; Ralph Miller, Law- 
rence Conrad, Claude Alexander, Virgil Oswalt 
and Albert Scott. Kenneth Alexander, aged six 
years. is the mascot. 

In selecting a name the choice fell on that of 
Andrew Carnegie, who seems nearer to the boys 
because of his gift of a beautiful pipe organ io 
the Union Avenue church, and his generous do- 
nation to the new library building--than other 
noted men of whom they have only read. 

This Andrew Carnegie Club of the ORDER OF 
THE AMERICAN BOY has added clauses re- 
lating to the abstinence from the use of intox- 
icating liquors and tobacco to the requirements 
for membership. They have a small circulating 
library and hold meetings every Tuesday night. 

The boys are very grateful to Mr. and Mrs. 
Miller for their kindness and assistance and de- 
serve and would appreciate encouragement and 
attention from others. On next Tuesday even- 
ing, April 7, a program will be given at the reg- 
ular meeting.—From the Alliance (Q.) Daiiy 
LEADER of April 6, '03. 
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MAPLEWOODS COMPANY’S BANQUET. 


ge str Company 
Order of e American Boy, 
* No. 17 
Division of Iowa, 
We cordially invite you to attend the 
First Annual Banquet 
to be given at the home of 
: Marcus Schlieper 
April 30, 1903, at 7:30 p. m, 
Ida Grove, Iowa. 


EN-.. 


eo 


3 


g£. : 


JULY, 1903.) . - 


THE 5 
AMERICAN BOY ( 


Copyright 1903, by The Sprague Publishing Company. 


THE LEADING BOYS’ PAPER OF AMERICA 


Entered at the Detroit, Mich., Postoffice as second-class matter. 


The American Boy is an illustrated monthly 
paper of 32 pages. Its subscription price is $1.00 
a year, payable in advance, Foreign subscrip- 
tions, $1.50. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for The American Boy when 
sent by mail, should be made in a Postoffice 
Money-Order, Bank Check, or Draft, Express 
Money-Order, or Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at sender’s risk. 


Expiration. 


your paper or wrapper shows to what time your | 


subscription is paid. 


Important—All subscriptions are discontinued 
as they expire. Renewal slips are inserted in 
the last number to which the subscriber is en- 
titled, calling attention to the fact that his sub- 
scription has expired. Renewals should be 
prompt so that no numbers may be missed. 
Subscribers can, by watching the expiration 
date on their address label, renew early and 
thus be sure of getting all the numbers as issued. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made 
ted payable to The Sprague Publishing Co., 


Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. , 


WILLIAM C, SPRAGUE, Epitor. 


| GRIFFITH OGDEN ELLIS, Assrstant Eprror: | 


The Editor of The American Boy 


WILL SPEND THE SUMMER IN 
EUROPE 


The Managing Editor of THE AMERICAN 
Boyesailed from New York forEurope on 
June 26th, to remain abroad till early in 
September. He will visit Ireland, Scot- 


land, England, France, Italy, Switzerland 
and Germany, keeping his eyes open and 
pen in hand in order to catch and keep 


ie things for the readers of this paper. 
e will also endeavor through the leading 
paper for boysin England to inaugurate 
a system of International Correspondence 
between English speaking boys the world 
over. 

It may be confidently expected that THE 
AMERICAN Boy will be bigger, bah en 
better, for its Editor’s summer in the old 
world. He will try _to see everythin 
oa boys’ eyes and he will have muc 

ell. 


EARN THIS 
CAMERA 


The No. 5 FARMER 
OAMERA takes a pic- 
ture 24 x3¥4 inches in 
size; will take pictgres 
clear and sharp t e 
corners of the plate; 
covered with morroccoette and presents an attrac- 
tive appearance; can be carried in the getsige coat 
pocket, making it a very handy article to také along 
on excursions, picnics and vacation trips. The 
lenses used are especially made for this camera by 
one of the best opticians of Ohicago. We furnish in- 
struction books and everything necessary to take, 
develop and finish a full size 24 x 34g photograph. 

We give this No. & Farmer Camera, (or your 
choice of 0) other valuable premiums) for selling 
2% pieces of our jewelry novelties at 10c. each, 
Send us your name and address and we will send 

ou the goods, also our catalogue of valuable prem- 
fame When you have sold the goods send us the 
money, $2.40, and we will send youthe above de- 
scribed camera, or we will give you.a cash com- 
mission for working for us. See our printed mat- 
ter for particulars, 


GATES NOVELTY CO., 


TO GAMPERS 
A complete hunters’, campers’ 
and sportsmen's manual—all 
about different kinds of game, 
i} woodcraft, and how to find your 
| way through strange woods—many 
| splendid recipes for cooking game 
and making appetizing dishes in 
y camp—also much valuable infor- 
: mation on every conceivable topic 

of interest to sportsmen, army officers, etc, is 
useful book contains 120 pages, with over 200 illus- 
trations. Regular price 5c, It is FREE TO YOU on 
receipt of 10 cts. to pay postage. Write for it to-day. 


GOLD MEDAL 


CAMP FURNITURE MANFG. CO. 
RACINE, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 


59 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


dey 


Bialik Seale «3 
Aboot 
— 


Write Show-cardsat home. Our Book of Sample Al- 
phabets, Rules and Complete Instructions, enables 
you to become a proficient show-card letterer, with 
reasonable practice, ina short time. Mailed post- 
paid for 50c. Sample chart and genera) instructions, 
with coupon Pyrpe tg ba to buy the book for 40c., 
sent on receipt of 10c. Boys can utilize some of their } 
spare time, during the summer months, for prac- ff 
tice,thereby adding to their business qualifications, 

and thus become more valuable to their employers. | 


A. B. OSGOOD, 108 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 


The date opposite your name on 


| laureate contests of last year. 


THE AMERICAN BOY 


FLONWFLO DLO LOS ~OA 2 
THE AMATEUR JOURNALIST 
BY AN EDITOR 


The publishing of a paper is not as 
easy a thing as one might think. I have 
edited and published a small paper for 
almost two years and can say that if I 
had not been thoroughly inoculated with 
the spirit I would have quit long ago. 
For some reason or other the true ama- 
teur never wants to quit. He will spend 
every minute of his spare time in his 
dingy little den, either composing, set- 
ting the type, or running off his few hun- 
dred copies for the next issue. He gets 
his hands and face full of ink, and his 
clothes are disheartening to look at, but 
that never phases him. He may “pie” 
about three pages of type, but he is no 
more discouraged than is a_ football 
player who twists his knee. The upper- 
' most thought in his mind is to get the 
paper out on time, and if he succeeds 
there is much happiness in life for him. 
In my case I found trouble enough, but 
much progress. 

Nothing suits the lively amateur more 
than the getting out of a good, interest- 
ing set of editorials. The stories he 
leaves to those who like them, but the 
editorials—well, they are a part of his 
very being, What greater satisfaction 
is there than the reading in print of an 
effusion from one’s own brain? What 
more pleasing to one than the knowledge 
| that he did it himself, and the feeling 
| that others will praise it? But there is 
| the criticism! For there are many ama- 
| teurs that will not agree with him—they 

will find ee, wrong in the article 
and they will tear it all out of semblance. 
| That’s when the amateur shows the stuff 
he is made of. If he braces i and takes 
the criticism kindly he is all right, but 
| if he allows himself to be discouraged 
his “finish” is near and certain. It is the 
' one that will hearken to the advice that 
| is et tas at him who will turn and profit 
| by it. 

No one ever did or ever will make a 
name for himself as a great journalist 
unless he_takes his pen in a firm hand, 
| makes a strong resolve, and goes forth 
| into the world of criticism with a courage 
and determination to win. No power on 
earth can hold him down always; he may 
stumble, but as sure as there is ability 
and strength behind him he will come 
out crowned with the garlands of vic- 


tory. ¢ 


Reviews of Amateur Papers. 


THE NEWS, Wellington, O., Arthur B. Avery, 
editor, is another of the papers printed without 
the use of a printing press. From its appear- 
ance we should judge that it was printed from 
| &@ mimeograph, a machine which prints through 
| stencils prepared on a typewriter. The front 
|. page of each of the three issues before us bears 
| the tithe and an appropriate illustration, the 
stencil for which was made by hand. This is 
an easy way of printing a paper, but, of course, 
it doesnot turn out work equal to a printing press, 
| and thetype is necessarily so large that not much 
matter can be gotten on a page. This paper is 
a good illustration of the adaptability’ and or- 
iginality of the American boy, who, if he has not 


|| the ordinary means to accomplish what he wants, 


will make the best possible use of the means that 
he has at hand. The News is bright and full of 
life and is a credit to its editor.—THE NATION- 
AL AMATEUR, the official organ of the Na- 
tional Amateur Press Association, is a very fine 
publication, under the management of George A. 
| Alderman, 531 W. Adams street, Jacksonville, 
#Fla. If there are any copies of the January 

number left we advise all amateurs to order one, 
although we are not sure that the Association 

will furnish them to non-members. The January 
issue reprints “ll the winning productions in the 
This is an exc@l- 
lent idea, and nothing that we have ever seen so 
thoroughly: impresses one with the value of amu- 
teur journalism and the excellence of the work 
now done by amateurs.—THE UNITED AMA- 
TEUR, the official organ of the United Amateur 
Press Association, in its April issue, contains 
the reports of the officers and the President's 
message. The President congratulates the Avsso- 
ciation on the work already done during the 
year and urges further energy in recruiting new 
miembers. The next annual convention of the 
U. A. P. A. is announced for Tuesday and 
Wednesday, July 7th and 8th next, at Minne- 
apolis.—_THE REVIEW is an eight page maga- 
zine with a cover, published by Clyde Leigh, 
Hutchinson, Kans. The Review is not a very 
pretentious publication, its pages being 4x3 
inches, so it does not contain very much matter, 
but it is growing, as the pages of the first issue 
were only two inches square. The editor ex- 
plains that his printing outfit is not as good as 
it could be but that he tries to make the best 
of it. That is the right spirit. So long as the 
editor works with that spirit he may be proud 


| of his publication no matter how small it may 


be.—Louis G. Brechler, 
publishes ‘‘Items’’ and is associate editor also 


Fennimore, Wis., now 


| of The Junior World. His interest in printing 
and amateur journalism was aroused by this de- 
partment. Acting on suggestiems contained here- 
in, he, some time ago, bought a Baltimorean 
printing press and now does quite a little print- 
| ing business, It was in this way that he earned 
| the money to continue his subseription to THE 
AMERICAN BOY.—THE HARTFORD NEWS 
BUDGET is published weekly by Paul and Law- 
rence Hester at Laughery. Ind. It is practically 
@ newspaper and contains the local news of all 
the surrounding towns. briefly stated, however, 
for it consists of only four small pages. The 
boys- have an excellent start in Tne News Budget 
| for a successful county paper.—THE MONTHLY 
EAGLE comes from Garland, Tex, It is in mag- 
azine form with a cover. Charles Key Cullom is 
the editor and proprietor. John W. .Boud, of 
Philadelphia, is the amateur news editor, and 
Ethel May Johnson is the review editor. The 
editorial column is facetiously headed ‘‘Eaglets.’’ 
Editorially, The Eagle is a very good publication, 
but mechanically it should smooth down its 
feathers. Its appearance is not very creditable. 
The editor should take more pains with the 
printing if he does it himself, or should call his 


printer to account if he hires that work done. 
—The Texas Amateur Press Association has an 
official-organ called THE TEXAS OFFICIAL, M., 
E, Bockman, Burleson, Tex., being the official 
editer.—THE CHARTER OAK PRINTING COM- 
PANY, No. 5 Florence street, Hartford, Conn., 
was started recently by three AMERICAN BOY 
subscribers, the equipment consisting of a $49.00 
press, some fifteen or twenty different kinds of 
type, cases 3nd racks. The boys haye a room 
of their own and report that they have a good 
business already. The company’s business is at- 
tended to in the evening as one of the boys goes 
to school and the other two have to work during 
the day. The boys, who are the sole owners and 
operators, have divided up the offices as follows: 
Clarence Belcher, president and business man- 
ager; Arthur Edmond, secretary, and Erich Mc- 
Lean, treasurer. We trust that the boys will 
soon decide to issue an amateur paper unless it 
would interfere with the practical business of 
the printing company.—THE SPECTATOR, for 
February, edited by Ralph F. Stevens, Whittier, 
N. C., is a publication of which any amateur 
editor might be proud. It is of convenient size 
and very neat in appearance, and the ability 
and variety of its contents are excellent. We 
wish particularly to commend the poem on ‘‘Lin- 
coln,’’ written by Louis M. Starring.—THE 
CLARUS-OPINIONS, which publication is a 
consolidation of the two papers from which the 
combined name is derived, is, taking it all 
round, one of the best amateur publications that 
we have seen. It makes a little magazine of 20 
pages with a variety of good editorial matter 
ani plenty of matter relating particularly to 
amateur association work and its interests, The 
editors are Elbert M. Moffatt, 1401 Forres ave- 
nue, St. Joseph, Mich., and Carl F. W. Hegert, 
1641 Briar Place, Chicago, Ill. The publication 
olfice is St. Joseph, Mich.—THE MOHICAN ap- 
pears regularly from its wigwam at Mosinee, 
Wis., Nelson Roberts being the editor. The Mo9- 
hican is edited with high ideals and is always 
a credit to its editor. Probably it is for this 
reason that some of the best amateurs send their 


eontributions to The Mohican instead of to some | 


of the other publications, 
by Ruth Noble, in the January number, is a 
pretty piece of work, that might have found a 
place in one of the professional magazines.—THE 
PIONEER, published by Arthur R. Stanton, 316 
Florist street, Philadelphia, is good, It is very 
difficult, however, to make a handsome looking 
publication, that is, to do good printing, on the 
style of paper used in the March 3ist issue. The 
makeup would have been improved and some 
money saved, too, if the contents 
printed on the inside of the cover instead of on 
the first page of the magazine, which necessi- 
tates the printing of a poem in front of the 
magazine titl.—THE OAKFIELD EAGLE is 
published at Oakfield, Wis., and was started by 
Ernest Susan and two other boys, who after- 
wards sold out to him. He now has about 300 
subscribers. Frank Parat, who is. Secretary of 
the Oakfield Company of the ORDER OF THE 
AMERICAN BOY, works on the Eagle as a 
printer outside of school hours, receiving twelve 
cents an hour for setting type, etc. The boys 
also do considerable job printing.—THE CEN- 
TURION is a newcomer in the ranks of amateur 
journals. Hubert S. Foster, Lock Box 9, Elmer, 
N. J., is the editor and publisher. It is well 
edited and exceptionally well and artistically 
printed.—"HE MOUNTAINEER, East Las 
Vegas, N. M., is comparatively a new magazine, 
the March issue being the fourth. . It consists of 
sixteen pages and a covez and the publishers are 
evidently enterprising boys, for they have enough 
advertising to pay the expenses. Karl Lehmann 
is the editor. This issue contains the second 
half of the football story, very well written, by 
Pearl Barker, and a good editorial on Amateur 
Journalism by Berry H. Akers, besides consider- 
able well selec‘ed miscellaneous matter. 


VISITING CARDS 


Fine cards; latest style; sent post- 
paid for 25c. in st’ps. Agents want. 
ed; samples free. Boys and Girls 
make big money. Caxton Print- 
ing Co., 8rd & Green, Louisville,Ky, 
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SPECIAL 60-DAY OFFER" meat 


a=LONG 


over 3 1-2 feet in 5 sections. = j are BRASS BOUND, B 


HITS THE MARK 


in every sense of the word. 
The New Hamilton No. 19, 
22-caliber rifle, is practically 
our No. 15 greatly enlarged 
and improved. It is in every 
respect an ideal weapon for 
small game and target 
practice, 

Absolutely accurate, strong 
and durable, chambered for 
both short and long R. F. 
cartridges Rapid loading and self-ejecting ~ 
mechanism. Weight only 2 Ibs. 


PRICE ONLY $2.00 


Our No. 15 model is a smaller rifle for 
smaller folk, ven see finished, ac- 
curate, light, strong and serviceable— 
a perfect little Hamilton—@1.50. Ask 
your dealer—if he cannot supply you 
with a Hamilton, don’t accept some 
other make, but send us the price of 
rifle you want and we will express it, 
prepaid. Writefor illustrated details— 
they are free. 


--AND... 


The Hamilton Rifle Co., Pox 10, Plymouth, Mich. 
Do you wish to earn by a 
little work the wommertod 


Boys susie (irks 


If so, send us your name and. address and we will mail 
youten packages of our Sure Cure Headache Tablets 
which you can sell to your friends at ten cents each, 
then send us the $1.00 and we will mail you the TeP * 
AT ONOE. 


L. M. GEDDES & COMPANY, ALLSTON, MASS. 
Eclipsed by the lighter, finer and 


\ cheaper, Porto Rican straw. Lasts — 
forever. Just the thing for summer 
wear. Send size. Any shape. Adjusted 


order. If not as represented money refund-» 
ed. These hats are hand-made by natives? 
Medal awarded Porto Rican Hats Exposition. 
Send now for bargain. CURIOS—Beautiful 
hand-carved, native wood paper cutters, relic of 
Borinquen Indians, useful as well as ornamental; by 
mail, i0c. CANES—Fine inlaid, 10 var., beautiful 
native woods, $3.00. THE CONSOLIDATED EXPORT 
CO., of Porto Rico, P. O. 343, SAN JUAN, P. R. 


| Print My Own Cards 


Circulars Newspaper. Press #5. Larg” 
er size, B18, oney saver. Big pro” 


easy, rules sent, 
resses, ty 
MME P 


Write/tor me Og, 
pe, paper -evc., to factory. 
KRESS C4. Meriden, Conn. 


Nal! 
EXCELSIOR 


Do you Pla: the MANDOLIN? 


If not, we can teaet you by mail in a very short time 
and at a very small cost; will you give us a chance? 
Write at or< for +e and we will answer 
promptly. IGH TFOOT CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, HENDERSON, KENTUCKY. 


“ 


INTHE MOON! 


NLY 99 FS 


r in the country or at seaside resorts should certainly secu th 
Sent bym, 
is a grand offer and % 
& 


RESENTED or money refunded. WANTS ANOTHER: Brandy, 


Gents.—Please send another Telescope, money enclosed. Other was a bargain, good as instruments costing many times the money. —R.C. ALLEN, h 


Send 99e. by Registered Letter, Post-Office Money Order, 
er newsdealer order for you. KXOELSIOR 1M 


This is the 
only real Air 
Rifle. It is 
operated by. 
compressed air 
and not by a s 
a distance of 1 


ring. It will, bury ashot ina board at 
feet. Shoots B ‘or econoinik 


no equal, } 
and we will send one by express, prepaid, 


212 North Main Street, 


, cation. 


Dept. D, 


MPORTING © 


The Improved Benjamin Air Rifle, No... 


shot. For economical 
target’_ractice and shooting rats.and all small game it has 
Ask your dealer—if he cannot supply you, send us #1.25 


THE BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 


Why Pay the Dentist? Clean Your 
Teeth at Home and Saye $1 


LEUCODON 


, Will remove all stains from teeth in one appli- 
Pleasant, harmless, contains no acid. 
Endorsed by LEADING DENTISTS. 


25c Per Tube by Mail. 
THE MUELLER CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc., 


his firs 


averthe 
tin On 
ys stor 


ST. MO. 


LOUIS, 


LIMA, OHIO. 


Send no money, BUT WRITE TO-DAY, ~ 


by your local hatter. By mail, $3.50, P.O. 


fits printing for others. Typesettize 


| 


Wmifipen| OFFER, to the readers of this publication a valuable 

i i prize (which requires no cash outlay on their part— 
WN: y Which cannot be said of most other prize offers) if they 
Z 3 are able to copy this famous drawing, which we have 
cee ed in the center of this page. We have given this draw- 
ing the title of “FOR WANT OF WORK.” We 
offer you this prize because we are anxious to come in 
touck immediately with every person, young or old, 
who has a talent for drawing. 


Our Offer is this: If your copy of this 
famous drawing is even forty per cent. as good 
as.the original, we will give you, abso- 
lutely free, a six months’ subscription 
to the AMERICAN ILLUSTRATOR 
AND HOME EDUCATION, an illus- 
trated monthly magazine. It is 
our plan to leave the decision to 
the three Art Editors of the 
American Illustrator and 
Home Education. Please re- 
member this: There is no 
money consideration whatever 
about this prize offer; anybody 
and everybody can enter the com- 
petition. We make this offer because 

we believe there are hundreds of people who 

have a talent for drawing and do not realize 
it, and we want an opportunity to interest 
them in this profession. We know 
that we can be of help to them in 
bringing out their artistic talent. 

We have a specially-prepared 
system in all branches of Hlus= 
trating, which you can learn at 
-home dnring your spare time. We be- 
lieve there are very many clerks to-day 
who could be Illustrators. They earn, 
perhaps, six to tef dollars per week, where 
they shotld be earning twenty- 
five to fifty dollars per week. 
The demand for good Ilus- 


trators is far greater than yy 
the supply. te 


Perhaps you are 
wondering why we 

are led to publish a 

reproduction of our 

famous pen-and*ink ~~ 
drawing, ‘FOR WANT 

OF WORK.” We do this 
because it tells an every-day 

story. There are too many 

wage-earners to-day who are receiving 
small salaries where they could earn 
larger ones; not only that, but they 
hold uncertain positions. They can- 
not tell when they will be out of 
work. When hard times come to the 
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and many, even, are thrown out of employment. 
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For Want of Work. 


merchant anc the business man, the first expendi- 
ture he cuts down on is the salaries of the employees, 


Be sure and address us like this: 
@ e 


Correspondence Institute of America, 


— 


The CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA prepares ambitious men and women for 
positions, not only as 


ILLUSTRATORS, but as JOURNALISTS, 
SHORT- STORY WRITERS, ADVER- 


PROOFREADERS, BOOKKEEPERS, 
STENOGRAPHERS, OFFICE 
ASSISTANTS, TYPE: 
WRITERS, ELECTRICIANS, 
and ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 


Take your choice; select a profession, 
and make your life a permanent suc- 
cess. You need not give up your pres- 
ent employment to do this. You can 

learn a profession with us while you 
are earning. 


= 4S 


“T wish that I were making a 
salary like ; is a wish that 
may be yours, fulfilled, if you but 
make a start. Let your motto be 
vw act, not to dream. Take a 
course of instruction by mail, and 
we will aid you as we have others. 


oo Book? 


We want everyone 
who reads this ad- 
vertisement to aend 
for a copy of our book, en- 
titled “Struggles With the 

* World,” edited by Presi- 
Alt. F. Clark, and 
illustrated by famous pen- 

You cannot well read it without 
being benefited in your life work. 


| ES 1903 by 

Correspondence Insti- 
tute of America, 

Scranton, Pa. 


dent 


and-ink artists. 


This book we send 
free. It is not a very. large book, but is full of practi- 
eal suggestions. It may be the means of advanc- 


When 


we would suggest that you mention the profession 


ing you to fame and fortune. Whiting, 
which most interests you, and we will send you some valuable 
information pertaining thereto. 


SCRANTON, PA. 
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